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The Army School 
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ARMY COUNCIL). 


N 1905 the Army School was founded by the present Head Master with the 

I object of supplying a need which has been admittedly felt for a long 
period, viz., an education especially adapted to the Army (Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst) Curriculum, but resembling in all other respects that of a Public School. 
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DEFENCE OF HARBOURS AGAINST NAVAL 
AIRSHIPS. 


By Colonel F. G. STONE, .5s.c. 





On Wednesday, 1oth March, 1909. 


Major-General R. M. Ruck (Major-General in Charge of 
Administration, Eastern Command), in the Chair. 





THE employment of motor air-ships in the Navy is seriously 
engaging the attention of at least one Continental Power, and 
the article on this subject by Captain Neumann, Instructor in 
the German Airship Battalion, which appeared in the July, 1908, 
number of the Marine Rundschau, is well worthy of study. A 
translation of the article, communicated by the Director of Naval 
Intelligence, commenced in the November number of the 
JOuRNAL of the Royal United Service Institution. 


The employment of air-ships at sea is attended with greater 
difficulties than over land. These difficulties are due principally 
to two causes :— 

1. Necessity for greater endurance, due to the greater 
distances to be covered in naval scouting and to 
the prevalence of stronger air currents which have 
to be encountered at sea. 


2. Difficulty of designing a ‘‘parent’’ ship capable of 
carrying, launching, and -taking on board after 
flight such huge and delicate structures. 


As regards 1, it is evident that air-ship scouting at sea 
must be pushed to much greater distances than over land, 
owing to :— 

a. The ease with which one fleet can evade another at 
sea, as compared with the case of armies on land. 
b. The rapid movements of fleets, as compared with 
armies; a fleet can cover a distance in an hour 
which can scarcely be accomplished by an army ‘n 
24 hours. 
a2L3 
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Captain Neumann says: ‘‘In order to form an opinion re- 
garding the eventual employment of air-ships in the Navy for 
long-distance scouting, we can with safety provisionally assume 
that a maximum continuous working period of 20 hours with 
two motors may shortly be expected. . . . Assuming an 
increase of the speed of air-ships to 33.5 miles an hour as 
equally attainable, then with this working period of 20 hours the 
endurance in calm weather will be 671 miles.’’ 

Such an air-ship would have a capacity of about 500,000 
cubic feet. Colonel Capper estimates that an air-ship of this 
capacity with a radius of action of 500 miles and a speed of 30 
miles an hour could carry 4,480 lbs. of bombs at a height of 
5,000 feet, and that a non-rigid balloon of the same gas capacity 
could carry 11,200 lbs. of bombs, but that (as regards (2) above) 
both of these would be too huge and unweildy to be carried 
on and launched from board ship, although in fair weather they 
might replenish stores of gas, petrol, and explosives at sea. He 
considers that an air-ship of 100,000 cubic feet capacity is the 
largest that could be carried on board ship. Such an air-ship 
need not be rigid for the purpose of reconnoitring and attacking 
harbours, but even then its capacity for offence would be limited 
—perhaps "1,200 Ibs. of bombs and a sufficient supply of petrol 
for 3 or 4 hours. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that our harbours 
in the South of England are all open to attack by the larger 
type of air-ship, if starting from a land base in the North of 
France; if starting from Belgium, it might be considered that 
Portland was about the limit, or at a stretch, Devonport; from 
Holland, Portland would certainly be the limit; and from the 
nearest point in Germany, Portsmouth could scarcely be reached 
if the air-ship was required to return to.German territory. 
Malta and Gibraltar can be reached from land bases on French 
territory in Africa, and Malta can also easily be reached from 
Sicily. That attacks or reconnaissances beyond the radius of 
such air-ships can only be carried out by them in combination 
with a fleet affording facilities for supplies and repairs by means 
of ‘‘parent’’ ships; that such supply and repair service can only 
be effected in fair weather; and that the only reliable air-ship 
which can be used in conjunction with the Navy, is one 
which can actually be stored on board a ‘‘parent’”’ ship, launched 
from ‘it, and taken back on board when it returns from its flight 
in moderate weather; finally, Colonel Capper is of opinion that 
such a ship cannot exceed 100,000 cubic feet capacity. Captain 
Neumann has not so far dealt with the question of the “‘parent’’ 
ship in relation to the size of the air-ship, but he seems to 
assume that the difficulty of transporting the larger type of air- 
ship and basing its action on a “‘parent’” ship is not insuperable. 
In any case, it is clear that an air-ship for harbour recon- 
naissance and attack can be more easily carried on board ship 
than one intended for long-distance scouting, inasmuch as it 
requires far less endurance, and does not require a rigid enve- 
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lope; ballast can be replaced by bombs. We may rest 
assured that the difficulties in the way of employing these new 
engines of offence will be quickly overcome by a Power which 
takes these things seriously. Captain Neumann says: ‘‘It 
would be impossible for our Navy to continue to neglect the 
question.’’ It is therefore equally incumbent upon us to perfect 
a system of defence and counter-attack in readiness for all 
eventualities. 

The réle of long-distance scouting lies in the domain of the 
Navy, and we need not discuss it further; but the reconnais 
sance and attack of harbours and dockyards are réles which 
we must consider most carefully, with a view to taking suitable 
military measures to combat them. We may consider this 
question under three heads :— 

1. Reconnaissance of harbours within sight of ‘‘parent’’ 
ship. 

2. Transmission of information by ‘‘wireless’’ from a 
position of observation to ships engaged in bom- 
barding the harbour or dockyard, etc. 


3. Dropping bombs on certain areas which cannot 
ectively be attacked by ships’ guns. 


The first of these, viz., reconnaissance, presents the least 
difficulty from the enemy’s point of view, especially if the in- 
formation sought for is merely with reference to the number 
and nature of the hostile ships, if any, in the harbour. If, 
however, an accurate reconnaissance in some detail is required 
as a preliminary to an attack, the enemy’s air-ship will have to 
expose itself to the fire of the shore batteries and the counter- 
attack of the hostile air-ships, if such means of defence have 
been provided. 

Under the second heading the naval air-ship will have to 
expose itself still more, since it will be impossible to observe 
the fall and effect of the fleet’s projectiles and communicate 
results unless the air-ship occupies an almost stationary position 
at a moderate height; the ideal position will clearly be one 
which is vertically over the target, or nearly so, but very con- 
siderable latitude may be allowed without much affecting the 
accuracy of observation, and there should be no difficulty in 
observing correctly while circling round above the target on 
a tolerably large radius. 

Under the third heading, that of dropping bombs, we have 
really to deal with the air-ship as a new and dangerous means 
of actual offence. It is probable that the bombs will be few 
in number and large in size, and the first point of immediate 
interest in this connection is to know what effect the sudden 
release of several hundred pounds weight of bombs will have 
on the air-ship. Fortunately we have reliable data at hand. It 
was calculated by the constructor of ‘‘La Patrie’’ that when she 
suddenly escaped from her moorings she was at once relieved 
of a weight of 1,653 pounds; she shot up to a height of 6,562 
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feet without any injury and without the valve being touched. 
An air-ship designed for this service would be constructed with 
a ballonet and valve, so that gas could rapidly be let out 
without affecting the extended form of the aerostat. Captain 
Neumann estimates roughly that the unloading of 1 per cent. 
of its own weight will cause an air-ship to rise 262 feet. 

It was stated just now that the bombs used would probably 
be heavy and few in number; this necessitates careful choice of 
target and great accuracy in discharge. We know how in- 
tensely local the effect of high explosives is, and place no 
reliance on any form of bomb attack by air-ship which is not 
based on striking at a vital part, and taking care that the stroke 
is delivered with the same minute attention to accurate hitting 
as in the case of gun-fire. 

We do not know what effect the dropping of a heavy bomb 
of, say, 400 pounds would have on a battle-ship; but we do 
know that the uncapped cast-iron shell of 448 pounds, con- 
taining 28 pounds of. powder, which the Japanese fired from 
their 11-inch howitzers on 203 Metre Hill against the Russian 
ships at Port Arthur, were disappointing in their results; they 
struck the decks at an angle of about 30° with the vertical; 4 
out of 12 hits penetrated the 2-inch armoured deck of the 
!Peresviet, but did no great damage after penetration, and 
indeed, generally speaking, none of the shells.which penetrated | 
the decks of the other ships seem to have played any great part 
in sinking them. As Engineering says, ‘‘the effect was less 
noticeable than might have been expected.’’ A bomb dropped 
from an air-ship can, weight for weight, contain far more ex- 
plosive material than a shell fired from a gun; the former 
only requires a casing sufficiently strong to hold the contents, 
and relies for its effect entirely on the violence of the explosion ; 
the latter requires a case strong enough to resist the shock of 
discharge and the high gas pressure in the gun, and depends 
greatly on its penetrating power and the violent disruption of 
its case in the form of splinters. The weight of explosive 
bears a very small proportion to the weight of the case. 

I am not aware of any experiments which would give us 
reliable data on this subject, but it appears to me that the time 
has arrived for carrying out such experiments, so that we may 
know for certain :— 

a. What is the best explosive to use for aerial bombs; 

b. What weight is required to render a battle-ship un- 
seaworthy, to destroy a dry dock, or to wreck a 
battery ; 

c. From what height such bombs can be dropped with 
accuracy on their target; 

d. Whether the height from which they are dropped 
appreciably affects the violence of the explosion; 

e. What effect a burst under water would have on 
torpedo craft and submarines, and at what distance. 

| 
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Let us now consider what is the probable procedure of an 
air-ship uvder the three headings mentioned. The average 
height of clouds in most parts of Europe is from 3,900 feet to 
4,500 feet in winter, and from 9,900 feet to 13,200 feet in summer. 
In cloudy or misty weather air-ships can keep very low without 
much danger of being seen from the ground, even when they 
can see sufficiently well to locate themselves. It is exceedingly 
difficult for an observer on the ground to locate an air-ship in 
the dark, even with the aid of search-lights; the lower they 
travel the less easily will they be spotted, and on a clear night 
they can find their way easily over land. 


It may therefore be deduced that :— 

1. An air-ship will usually carry out reconnaissances by 
day, and rely for safety in taking advantage of 
atmospheric conditions of vapour or cloud, or of 
her inherent power of rapidly altering her altitude. 

2. But for discharging bombs the night will be preferred, 
as she can then approach within close range of 
her target, thus ensuring accuracy; the proximity 
to the target will be limited by the effective radius 
of the explosion in respect to the fragile structure 
of the air-ship—this radius should be determined 
by experiment. 


We now come to the question of defence and counter- 
attack against air-ships. 


At present the only means at our immediate disposal are 
the high-angle batteries which exist in many of our coast 
fortresses, and these could readily be assisted by a suitable 
adaptation of the existing system of electric lights. The follow- 
ing table shows the capabilities of the 10-inch R.M.L. gun on 
a H.A. mounting, as regards the highest altitude reached by the 
trajectory at 45° and 70° elevation respectively, and the hori- 
ra distance measured to a point vertically below the highest 
altitude :-— 


10-INCH R.M.L. Gun on H.A. MowunrtInc. 








. Height of Maximum | Range to Maximum 
Elevation. Ordinate. | Ordinate. 
45° | 7,300 feet 4,600 yards. 
| 4,870 4, 


70° | 12,600 ,, 








From this table it is clear that existing H.A. batteries 
would be unable to interfere with air-ships engaged by day 
in reconnaissance or observation to any appreciable extent, 
since, in order to attain a height of only 7,300 feet, it is 
necessary that the battery should not be more than 4,600 yards 
from a point vertically below the target. This obviously limits 
the sphere of action of H.A. batteries to such an extent that 
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air-ships can defy them with impunity, and this, apart from 
the fact that their rate of fire and the excessively long time of 
flight, render it hopeless to attack an air-ship on the move. 
But the case of an air-ship dropping bombs is on a different 
footing. Here it is essential that the air-ship shall take up a 
position vertically above the target, and remain there sufficiently 
long to discharge her bomb with accuracy. Once she is over 
the target there may be little delay in releasing the bomb; but 
it will undoubtedly take an appreciable time to manceuvre into 
position; and while she is hovering, so to speak, she will offer 
a target to a H.A. battery. It seems unlikely that an air-ship 
couid discharge bombs from a greater height than 5,000 feet, 
owing not merely to the difficulty of ensuring a hit, but also 
to the fact that the attainment of a high altitude cannot be 
achieved without the sacrifice of ballast, which in this case 
means bombs. At a rough approximation in such a case as 
we are considering, 250 pounds weight would have to be sacri- 
ficed for every 1,000 feet of altitude. We shall be quite justified, 
therefore, in considering that any area within 5,400 yards of 
a H.A. battery is protected by it, in respect to the attack of a 
bomb air-ship, since at this distance the vertical field of fire 
attains a height of 5,000 feet. 


The difficulty of spotting the air-ship at night will be very 
great; she has everything to gain by a night attack, inasmuch 
as she is not only more difficult to see, but she is more difficult 
to spot at a low altitude than at a high altitude; the lower the 
altitude the greater weight of bombs she can carry, and the 
greater the accuracy with which she can dischargéthem. Every- 
thing, therefore, points to night attack. It is clear that the field 
of operations of the air-ship must be illuminated, otherwise she 
would have nothing to fear in the way of attack. The idea of 
trying to pick up an air-ship with search-lights may be dis- 
missed at once; the only practicable plan seems to be to illumi- 
nate all fields of operation which may be used for the attack of 
vital areas by means of suitably arranged dispersed beams point- 
ing skywards. These in themselves will add to the difficulties of 
observation from the air-ship, and in certain states of the 
atmosphere will render the target invisible. The air-ship will 
probably hover just outside the illuminated field, and the guns 
should be kept laid at an elevation corresponding thereto. As 
regards line, this will be marked on the gun platform for each 
of the vital areas, and the guns normally laid on the most im- 
portant—say the dry docks. The projectiles would be shrapnel 
with specially heavy bullets, and the effect hoped for would 
be principally against the personnel and the motor; time fuses 
would be employed. Salvo fire would be employed, and the 
elevations given to the guns should cover a height of 1,000 feet 
between them, starting with the lowest elevation, being that 
for the target at the moment that it is spotted, the remaining 
guns covering the 1,000 feet above. Even this would not cover 
the height to which the air-ship would shoot up after releasing 
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a 400-pound bomb, but it would cover the height to which she 
would voluntarily rise by the discharge of a smaller bomb for 
the purpose of getting out of the danger area the moment she 
heard the discharge of the guns, before she had got her line 
sufficiently correct, to make it worth her while to release a 
heavy bomb of 400 pounds. 

It is most unlikely that any of our coast-defence guns 
would be able to attack a reconnoitring air-ship, as she would 
naturally run inland out of range, and then turn and approach 
the harbour from the land side. It is possible that some of 
the movable armament might keep her on the move, but it 
can scarcely be expected that anything more than this could be 
effected, and there would obviously be limitations to the em- 
ployment of the movable armament for such a purpose, inas- 
much as although their fire is unlikely to cause much uneasiness 
to the air-ship, it is certain to cause a considerable amount of 
bodily discomfort to persons on terra-firma who may be hit by 
splinters and bullets. 

Thus far we have dealt only with existing means of defence, 
and it appears that though they are obviously inadequate, yet 
they are not without value, and it behoves us to make sure 
that we obtain the maximum value from them. This can only 
be secured by at once adapting existing H.A, batteries and their 
personnel to this new réle by coming to a decision as to what 
may be considered ‘‘vital areas’’ likely to be attacked by bombs, 
and carrying out gun practice assiduously at targets representing 
air-ships under service conditions. 

The introduction of armament for special employment 
against air-ships seems to be an immediate want. The Germans 
have tackled the question for land operations, and it is time 
that we did the same for harbour defence. The most suitable 
gun would appear to be a light O.F. gun on a special mounting 
with an all-round traverse and a possible elevation of 70°, a 
shell weighing 3 pounds, containing an easily detonated ex- 
plosive, and having a high muzzle velocity; the fuze must be 
a specially sensitive one in order to cause explosion on penetra- 
tion of the gas envelope. The effect aimed at would be the 
explosion of the gas in the envelope, thus ensuring the complete 
destruction of the airship. This will be a far more effective 
method of attack than that suggested for H.A. batteries, inas- 
much as the latter would be dependent on damage done by 
shrapnel bullets to the personnel or to the motor, the penetration 
of the envelope by bullets being incapable of producing a 
sufficiently appreciable effect on the buoyancy to render the 
air-ship unserviceable as an aerostat. 

Whatever armament may be employed, an automatic range- 
finder is absolutely essential. So far as I am aware nothing 
of this kind has yet been projected, but the demand for such 
an instrument will without doubt produce what is required. 
Delicate instruments of this nature cannot, however, be invented 
and perfected in a day, and it is to be hoped that the necessity 
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for them will be recognised in time to give the necessary impetus 
to invention and to manufacture, so that when attack threatens 
we may be found prepared. 

So far as the artillery defence goes, the necessary measures 
will not be very costly; a sufficient increase in personnel will 
be required to enable the ante-air-ship gun detachment to be 
kept continuously on duty, as in the case of ante-torpédo-boat 
gun detachments. 


COUNTER-ATTACK. 


But artillery alone will scarcely be able to deny to an 
enemy’s air-ships such access to the upper air of our harbours 
and dockyards as may be necessary for reconnoitring and 
observation; this réle can only be satisfactorily fulfilled by 
harbour air-ships, or, perhaps better still, by aeroplanes, and 
the artillery defence must in this respect be regarded as auxiliary 
only. The fact that the counter-attack is based on land gives 
the defence an initial advantage of the first importance as 
against the air-ships of the attacking fleet. But the subject of 
the counter-attack is one which cannot be dealt with by an 
amateur in aeronautics, and I hope that Colonel Capper will 
enter somewhat fully into this question when he makes his 
comments on the subject which I have had the honour to bring 
before you this afternoon. 


Colonel J. E. Capper, C.B., R.E., Commandant Balloon Factory :— 
First of all I should like to make a few remarks about the title of the 
lecture: ‘‘The Defence of Harbours against Naval Airships.’’ General 
Ruck told us that the reason Colonel Stone had confined himself to this 
particular point was that he did not wish to enter into too large a subject; 
but I think it is a little difficult to consider the attack on a fortress or 
harbour as different in some essentials from an attack on an important 
point anywhere else. You will see on this weather chart (weather chart of 
3rd March, 1909) the approximate radius of action of one of the big airships, 
I should put it roughly at about 500 miles in still air. But we must not 
forget that in the air there are varying air currents at different elevations 
which can often be used by a skilled aeronaut to assist him in making 
his journeys, and there are also very large circular movements of the air 
with which the meteorological people are well acquainted, and which they 
can foresee to a certain extent, which will undoubtedly be made great use 
of in the future. The distance between the two lines just outside the 
central circle is about 500 miles, the arrows showing the direction of the 
wind. You may take it roughly that the air blows round with the 
contours. You will notice that an airship starting from the Netherlands 
could get a favourable wind for most of the time during a trip across the 
North of England westwards, returning by the South of England, making 
a long journey with very little consumption of the fuel on which her 
radius of action depends. She need merely keep up in the air, and that 
she will do if she is a good gas-holder. ‘‘La Patrie’’ escaped from her 
moorings in France, and, although there was no one on her to economise 
hydrogen, travelled a very long distance, touching ground in the North of 
Ireland and ultimately disappearing in the Atlantic. Very long journeys, 
up to 72 hours in duration, have been made by ordinary balloons, and I 
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do not think there is any doubt that it will be just as easy to attack 
a vital place inland by a big balloon as any place on the coast. Airships, 
to my mind, should be called strategical and tactical rather than naval and 
military. Any serious attack, I think there is no doubt, must be made 
by large airships which are capable of staying up in the air for a very 
long period, and which must be independent of bases other than their own 
original base in their own country, where they will be harboured in big 
sheds, either on land or on calm pieces of water. As the lecturer has said, 
they would be able to use the Navy or land that was friendly to them for 
the purpose of picking up supplies. Such attacks would be made in con- 
junction with the Navy or Army, or independently of either. Regarding 
the attacks specially referred to in the lecture, they could only be made, 
I think, by small tactical airships with parent ships. It appears to me that 
the question of parent ships, even for small airships, is a very large order. 
I think it is almost inconceivable that a great big rigid airship could be 
carried on a ship and be expected to weather gales or anything of that 
sort, and special difficulty would be found in bringing them back on board 
again. That would be a most frightful job, and I do not believe it would 
be possible to make the airship strong enough to stand the strains it 
would get. It is rather a different matter when you come to consider the 
question of the smaller dirigibles. The hydrogen with which to inflate 
them could be kept on the parent ship in cylinders, and it is conceivable 
that you could inflate those dirigibles on board ship and cast them off; 
but in as much as their inflation takes a long time, and they may be in 
the air for a long period, you must have one parent ship to every airship. 
That would add so much to the expense that I doubt whether the plan 
would ever be carried into effect in large numbers. You could, however, 
carry enough hydrogen for many of these airships on one parent ship. 
They tried with the German ‘‘Parseval’’ balloon to put it together in the 
field, and they found, with all the advantages of working on land, that it 
took over three hours to do it. So that you probably could only turn out 
three or four airships in twelve hours out of one ship, and during that time 
the wind may have changed and your chance of attacking favourably 
may have gone. I think, therefore, that from these little ships you will 
not have any serious attack on a harbour. The attack must be made 
by large numbers, and it will only be made on very vital points when you 
are prepared, if necessary to sacrifice your ships in order to gain your 
end. The attacks that they could make are of a two-fold character: 
firstly, either with bombs that they carry themselves; or, secondly, as they 
are so close, I think myself they might very well inflate special balloons 
on board the parent ship. These balloons would consist of nothing but 
the envelope and a huge bomb containing as much explosive or incendiary 
fluid, or anything else, as the balloon would lift, and these could be 
towed for short distances, and then cut loose and let down by simply 
bursting the balloon above them. It is perfectly feasible to do that, and 
large quantities of explosives could be carried by small balloons in that 
way. There is another little point about the attack at night of these 
dirigible balloons to which I should like to refer. The lecturer assumed 
that the airship would have to hover. We have had no practical experience, 
so I can only speak by the book; but the idea in my mind of launching 
a small bomb from any airship is to take advantage of your pace. You 
are going at a certain speed over the ground which, if you have good 
maps, you can measure. You know the speed, and it is simply a matter 
of calculation to be able to know in how many seconds you ought to let 
your bomb down so that it shall strike approximately where you want it 
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to. For instance, if you are going at forty miles an hour, and the lighted 
area was a mile, you would be through it in about one and a half minutes, 
which would give very little time for the gunners to aim at you. This 
is leading me on to what I consider is the most important point about this 
question, and that is that though the land defence against airships must 
be there because you cannot afford to do without it, the real thing is that 
you must have an airship fleet in being which can put the enemy’s airship 
fleet out of action before it reaches your vital area. It is the history of 
war all through: you must go for the enemy’s army; you must go for 
the enemy’s navy; you must go for the enemy’s air fleet Do not let his 
air fleet come to you except an occasional one that manages to escape. If 
you have any ships of your own it should be exceedingly difficult, I think, 
for the enemy to launch his ships at all from his parent ship. Unless 
we are wanting ourselves in weapons of offence in the shape of these ships, 
I think we have little to fear from these things coming over our coast. 
There is, however, the great point that unless we can get to them in 
their own country and attack them, they can mass in considerable numbers, 
wait for a favourable wind, and then come down and do us serious 
damage without our being able to intercept them. We are very much in 
the dark as to what airships can and cannot do, and what dangers 
they will run. I think myself the author has greatly minimised the 
damage that may be done to an airship by shrapnel fire. One hole piercing 
a big balloon would not let out very much gas; but, on the other hand, 
if you get a good burst, considerable tears are made in the envelope. With 
a wind blowing and the airship travelling at a good speed, those tears 
would open in a comparatively short time, and the airship would be in- 
capacitated, in that it could not lift itself for long. A considerable amount 
of hydrogen would escape, and although the airship might carry out its 
purpose and get back to its fleet, if it was a very strong one; on the other 
hand, it might be lost. The great thing is to hit and damage it before it 
can do any harm. We know very little about the bombs to be used, and 
it is a great question whether in many cases an incendiary bomb should 
not be used rather than explosive bombs. Such bombs would scatter fire 
over a large area. Most places are rather liable to be set on fire. We all 
know the extraordinary way in which fires occur in an unexpected manner, 
and what small causes bring them about, and I think that it is much more 
difficult to guard against fire than against explosives which have a very 
local action. Another thing we do not know is what would be the action 
of a large quantity of explosives dropped on to the ground on the balloon 
that drops it, even if it is 5,000 feet up in the air. We all know that the 
windows of houses within a very large radius blow out as a result of the 
big dynamite explosions that take place at different times, and it is a 
question whether a balloon in which the gas is under pressure in the in- 
terior would not be burst by the sudden rarification of the outside air, and 
the valves might not be sufficient to let out the gas. I cannot tell you 
that it would happen, but it is a thing we ought to experiment with. When 
we have got the ships we ought to experiment largely in throwing things 
out of them. The counter-attack against the enemy’s air fleet can only be 
a matter of conjecture. I presume one would carry something in the 
nature of rapid-firing guns, like pom-poms or something of that sort, 
either worked by explosives or compressed air, and that they would 
preferably carry some sort of bullet which contains either a living flame, 
which will light the gas bag up, or something that will burst on hitting 
the airship. An attack at present by aeroplanes on dirigible balloons appears 
to me to be out of the question. I do not know how quickly the aeroplane 
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is going to develop; it may develop at a very great rate now. But at the 
present moment, taking the Wrights’ as the most efficient by a good long 
way, it must be remembered that it has not gone up any very great height in 
the air, and its rate of rise up into the air must be slow compared with a 
dirigible balloon. I presume that unless the aeroplanes are there in very 
large numbers, dirigible balloons can always escape from them by their 
power of rising rapidly in a vertical line. 


Colonel H. S. Massy, C.B., late Indian Army :—After Colonel Stone’s 
excellent and comprehensive lecture there seems very little left to be said 
on the subject of naval airships. As regards the ‘size of airships, I quite 
agree with Colonel Capper, that a dirigible intended for being carried on 
a parent ship should not be too large. Large dirigibles are not necessary 
for England. Small ones of about 60,000 cubic feet capacity will be quite 
good enough for almost all our requirements on land, and a little larger for 
naval purposes. We do not want to invade foreign countries but to defend 
our own against possible aggression. A few smartly handled and rapid- 
rising dirigibles will be much more useful and much handier for destroying 
the larger ones which an enemy would have to employ to cross the Channel 
and operate at a distance from his base. These smaller dirigibles need not 
cost more than £4,000 to £5,000 each. I am rather disappointed that 
we have not heard anything of Captain Neumann’s plans or ideas regarding 
his design for a parent ship, but I think we may safely say that such 
ships should be specially constructed for the purpose of comfortably housing 
the dirigibles, and should be of a very fast and roomy type, quite capable 
of keeping up with the fastest cruisers in the fleet. Colonel Stone alludes 
to the necessity for taking suitable military measures for combating the 
reconnaissance of and attack on harbours and dockyards; but as we nave 
no airships at our disposal, I can only say that we might much more 
profitably study the question of the possibility of destroying our enemy’s 
airships by musketry or artillery fire, pending the grant of money enough 
to enable us to fight them in their own element. Personally, I have gone 
deeply into this question when abroad, and I am sorry to say 
that so far as I can learn, the advantage is entirely in 
favour of the attacking airship. At least this is the opinion 
of many French and German officers, and perhaps a few words 
on this subject may be useful. To begin with, I am glad Colonel 
Stone is of the opinion that airships engaged in reconnaissance by day 
can defy high-angle batteries with impunity... Having already said, how- 
ever, that dirigibles will drop bombs at night time, his hope that they will 
offer a target to a high-angle battery while hovering at an altitude of 5,000 
feet seems open to argument; also that a high altitude entails sacrificing 
ballast, which means bombs. I think that the dirigible will certainly 
have also to carry a sufficient quantity of sand ballast, or else she might 
at times be more dangerous to her friends than ‘to her enemies. As a 
matter of fact, the proportion of explosives to casing in the old high 
explosive shell and the new airship bomb is about 22 per cent. and 80 per 
cent. respectively, or nearly four to one in favour of the airship. I believe 
that people have based their calculations regarding the effect of high-angle 
fire chiefly upon theoretical conditions and the Austrian experiments upon 
captive balloons; and a ‘common assumption also seems to be made that an 
enemy’s airship will stop quite still to be ranged upon and destroyed. We 
cannot now go into the question involving abstruse calculations, but, apart 
from theory, it is interesting to record that the practical result of many 
‘hours’ firing at one another’s captive balloons by Russian and Japanese 
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during the battle of Liaoyang, and on many other occasions was nil. The 
balloons were riddled with shot of various kinds and yet remained in the 
air. As regards the effect of fire from airships, very exhaustive trials 
and experiments were not long ago carried out over the fortifications 
of Toul by French aeronautical engineers, and though the results were 
not officially published and the newspaper accounts were much exaggerated, 
I am in a position to state that the results were very satisfactory, and 
most of the dummy shells (they were carefully weighted sand bags) 
struck the targets. Of course, the nearer the dirigible gets to the 
enemy, at a reasonable height, the safer it is, until at last when directly 
overhead it is almost absolutely safe, and it may then drop to a much 
lower level, and thus avoid fire from distant high-angle batteries. How- 
ever, we must not sit down and wring our hands in despair, and I have 
no doubt that as a mere case of demand and supply the balloon-destroying 
gun will shortly be produced. If I might make a suggestion, I would 
rather see efforts made from the very commencement for producing a 
very rapid-firing long-range gun of not too large calibre, mounted on a 
heavy ball and socket or swivel stand. Extremely long range is far more 
important than the weight of projectiles, which would be small shell 
filled with a high explosive; but we must never forget that if the enemy’s 
dirigibles once get directly above our heads it is all over with us. So 
I think that instead of suggesting guns with a limited angle of fire we 
should try to get one capable of firing in every direction, in every sense 
of the word. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. G. WARBURTON, R.E. :—The subject has, I am afraid, 
been rather narrowed by its reference to harbours only. I should like to 
say, in the first place, that I agree with Colonel Massy in this much, 
that it is a great deal better to discharge a very large number of small 
missiles than one large one. Sir Hiram Maxim says that if he could send 
a ton of dynamite 100 miles he would change the face of war. It would 
be 1,000 to 1 against sending a ton of dynamite 100 miles, even if directed 
straight, for it would be intercepted a long time before it arrived at its 
destination. I am not very much in love with the dirigible balloon, 
because I believe it contravenes one of the principles of Nature. Lord Bacon 
has said—and I think his words have been generally borne out by ex- 
perience—that you must conquer Nature by observing her laws. What we 
are trying to dois to oppose Nature. I do not think there is anything in 
Nature lighter than the air that ever succeeds in. going against it. If 
anybody knows anything of that kind I should like to hear of it. We 
all know it is the heavy birds that can travel against the air. I have often 
seen peewits or green plovers utterly unable to proceed against the wind, 
when wild geese, ducks, and other heavy, short-winged birds, which have 
not much buoyancy, find no difficulty in doing so. Another objection is 
that the difficulty of existing in a dirigible will be almost insurmountable in 
time of war. I have noticed that about half the dirigibles launched up 
to date have been destroyed. What would happen to such fragile machines 
in time of war, when specially favourable conditions cannot be chosen, 
especially as it takes a long time to start them, and difficulties of all kinds, 
such as wet, for instance, have to be encountered. In the next place, I 
think they will be at the mercy of a new invention, of which I saw an 
account in the Scientific American some weeks ago, which I daresay most 
of you have read about: a rifle discharging a shell weighing 22 ounces, 
which explodes at about 400 yards range on contact. I believe a modifica- 
tion of that missile—say a shell weighing only one ounce, which will 
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explode on penetrating the covering of the balloon—will seal the fate of 
any hydrogen airship. I have thought over aerial attack for a very long 
time, and I have come to the conclusion that dirigibles will never be for- 
midable as weapons. I believe that if we used the simple means of locomotion 
which Nature has provided, and sent a number of balloons down the wind 
automatically discharging their shells against any army, fort or dockyard, 
neither army, fort, nor dockyard could hold out against them, and I do 
not think there is any adequate defence possible; of course, ships could 
move out of danger. I believe also that on short notice of invasion it 
would be impossible for any large numbers of troops to land in the face 
of such a defence. I brought this down-wind defence to the notice of the 
War Office, but they refused to consider it or experiment with it on the 
ground, to use their own words, that ‘‘it will involve a radical change 
in the accepted methods of attack.’’ I had always been under the im- 
pression that the great victorious surprises of war were achieved by means 
of weapons or methods that did effect radical changes in accepted methods. 
I have a sort of recollection that the Normans won the battle of Hastings 
because of such a radical change; that the cavalry of the middle ages, 
firearms, armour, and all such inventions were radical changes in accepted 
methods. 


[Some further remarks by Colonel Warburton, the Chairman pointed 
out, were hardly relevant to the subject under discussion, and they have 
therefore been omitted.] 


Major B. F. S. Bapen-Poweg i, Scots Guards (Reserve of Officers) :— 
There are one or two points in this paper that possibly I might make 
a few suggestions upon. I look upon the paper as referring to a subject 
of the future rather than of the present. The subject of attacking harbours 
by dirigible balloons is one of which we have had very little experience, 
and it seems to me it is one which will present very great difficulties. 
When we talk of these airships having a range of something like 600 
miles, we are going quite beyond anything that has-been done hitherto in 
this respect. We know that one dirigible balloon has been built and has 
gone for over 200 miles,1 but it did not get back again. I will not go into 
the reasons, because there may have been very good reasons why it did 
not do so; but there have been very few long voyages made, and it seems 
to me very doubtful whether long voyages can be made in practice. If 
you are going to be up in the air for fourteen hours, the meteorological 
conditions are liable to change. While we are up in the air we may also 
meet with a strong wind, and even though we may be able to stem it, 
it greatly reduces the speed of the ship should it be a contrary wind. Then 
there are a number of other effects that come about. For instance, sup- 
posing a ship were coming over from the Continent to England, it is 
very liable to get into a fog, and if it gets into a fog it is almost bound 
to be lost. That is, it would lose its way, and it is not likely to fetch 
up at the exact spot intended. For instance, if it was making for Ports- 
mouth it would very likely suddenly find itself over some other place 
altogether, and its only chance would be to go back home again. Then, 
again, if a shower of rain comes. on, with the enormous surface that 
balloons present, it implies that a very great extra weight will be 
suddenly thrown on them, which means that they will have to discharge 
an enormous amount of ballast in order to keep up in the air at all. So 
many of these adverse conditions may occur during the course of a long 
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voyage, such as is suggested, that I think it would be very doubtful whether 
any airship would ever attempt to traverse so many hundred miles in 
order to attack a place. True it may be worth the risk. They may go 
over knowing that it is improbable they will ever get back, but that it is 
worth the risk. It will undoubtedly be a very risky operation, and one 
which I do not think can be accomplished during the next few years. 
Then Colonel Stone referred to parent ships. It seems to me that there 
are bound to be very great difficulties, as Colonel Capper has said, in 
getting a dirigible up into the air from the deck of a ship. I am rather 
doubtful as to whether by parent ships is implied a large vessel specially 
constructed for the purpose like a large floating dock, or whether it 
simply means an ordinary vessel. If it is to be something in the nature 
of a large floating dock it implies great expense and great difficulty in 
getting about. If, on the other hand, an ordinary ship is to be employed 
for this purpose, I think the very greatest difficulty will be found, not only 
in inflating the airship but in retaining it, supposing the wind increases and 
a bit of a gale springs up. It implies that what is called a non-rigid 
airship should be used that can be emptied at once and the envelope packed 
away. But there is one point that is often overlooked by those who have 
not made a study of the subject, and that is that as a rule the larger the 
airship you use the more efficient it will be, the more powerful the engines 
can be, and therefore the greater speed can be obtained from it. I am 
inclined to think you will never do much good with a small airship. I 
do not think that there is very much more to be said on the subject. 
It is a matter that we really know very little about, but I am sure it is a 
thing that is well worth careful study; and we are all very much obliged 
to Colonel Stone for having brought the matter forward for discussion. 


Vice-Admiral Sir CHartes CampsBett, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. :—The 
Chairman has asked me to say a few words. What I should like to remark 
about first of all is the extraordinary change that has come over this 
country with reference to the question of the conquest of the air. In 
this Institution and everywhere else we had buckets of cold water poured 
on every suggestion that was made and every idea that was started which 
had as its object the raising of a body off the earth. I wish to call your 
attention this afternoon to the extraordinary difference which now exists 
in the minds of the public when this subject of the conquest of the air 
is mentioned or discussed. People are beginning to believe in it. When 
we hear a lecture like this, and the remarks of a man like Colonel Capper, 
who is a pastmaster of the subject, we know there is something in it, 
and the fact that it is possible is now beginning to dawn upon people. 
That is what will happen more and more throughout the country. People will 
come to believe in it, and the thing will come to pass, there is no question 
about it. I daresay you have all read George Griffiths’ book, published 
in 1897, called ‘“‘The Angel of the Revolution.”” If you have not read it 
I advise you to do so. The heroine is most charming, and everything is 
depicted very clearly. Mr. Griffiths employs an idea there which I very 
strongly advocate myself, namely, raising an object from the earth by 
the power of a screw to give it a start off, and then shifting the screw so 
that it acts as the driving power and pushes you along. If you read 
that book you will find that projectiles are fired out of the airship. He 
has guns up in the air and alf sorts of things. I should like to confine my 
remarks mostly to the question of ships. I do not quite see the idea of 
having a parent ship to look after the airship. I think the airship ought 
to be able to look after herself. From the very first I rather disliked the 
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idea of it being necessary for an airship to have a parent water ship. She 
ought to destroy all water ships she comes across, and ought not to 
rely on one herself; and I do not see why that should not come to pass 
eventually. The question has been raised this afternoon in the paper as 
to the attack of airships on harbours. That is a very serious thing. 
There is no doubt that, whether we believe in it or not, harbours may 
be attacked. The only plan of defence against airships which might attack 
our harbours is that we must have our own airships ready to destroy the 
enemy’s airships. We could anchor at night a certain number of airships 
in our ports; they could be attached to the ground by steel wires with a 
slip on them, and directly the enemy’s airships come hovering’ around 
the place we could slip our airships and let them go at the enemy’s and 
smash them up—have a regular battle. People are using their brains 
and studying the matter thoroughly, so that additional information is 
placed before us day by day, and I hope before long we shall see the 
conquest of the air an absolute fact. I believe myself that it will be 
greatly to the advantage of this country if it takes the matter up seriously 
and works at it. If not, it will be disastrous to this country, because 
other foreign nations are paying tremendous attention to this business, 
and are at the present moment ahead of us. At the present time a League 
is being formed for giving instruction in aeronautics, and I am all for it. 
I hope it will be backed up, and I hope it will result in considerable know- 
ledge, and our being able to defend ourselves in the air in the same way 
that we are now able to defend ourselves at sea. 


Major Sir A. BANNERMAN, Bart., R.E. :—It is with a certain amount 
of diffidence that I rise to put my oar into the discussion; but I have 
had a certain amount of practical experience in ordinary gas-bag ballooning, 
and it strikes me that we are rather apt to allow our enthusiasm to get 
the better of us and run away with our reason. Until one has actually 
tried the thing one has no idea of the extraordinary difficulties with which 
one has to contend in the air. It is always assumed that it is a very 
easy thing to make a shot at a particular thing on the ground simply by 
dropping a bomb. From a height of 5,000 feet there may be half a dozen 
different air currents between you and the ground which will upset all 
the calculations of your shot. Unless your bomb is a very heavy one, 
containing very little explosive and a great deal of metal, it will go down 
at a fairly low velocity, and the result will be that the accuracy of the 
aim must be very much: reduced. The accurate shooting that is made 
nowadays is done with high velocity guns; but in dropping a bomb from 
a balloon with a fairly long range of, say, 5,000 feet, you start with a 
velocity of zero, and unless your bomb has a very heavy specific gravity, 
it will not pick up sufficient speed to ensure accurate marksmanship. Of 
course, you may be able to hit a dockyard or a town, but I doubt very 
much whether one shot in 10,000 will, from a height of 5,000 feet, hit a 
battleship. 


Colonel F. G. Stone, R.A., in reply, said :—Colonel Capper made a 
very interesting suggestion with regard to carrying the explosive or 
bomb not upon the airship but upon a sort of trailer. That appears to be 
quite feasible. He is a much better judge than I am as to whether it is 
feasible, and if he says it is I will take it from him. Of course, the 
enormous advantage would be that you would lighten your 
airship by that amount, because you transfer the weight of the 
bomb to the trailer, and also you make the target for the defender a very 
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much more difficult one if you discharge your bomb on the move. With 
regard to the accuracy of the discharge of a bomb from such a trailer, I 
am inclined to have very grave doubts as to whether it would be sufficient 
to effect any practical purpose except at a very big target; in fact I 
agree with Sir Alexander Bannerman when he pointed out the very 
serious difficulty with regard to the accuracy of bombs discharged from an 
airship as compared with the accuracy of gun fire, owing to the very 
slight specific gravity, to deflection caused by currents of air, and so on, 
intervening. No one is more fully aware of the fact than I am myself 
(as I tried to point out in my lecture) of the extreme difficulty which an 
airship “would have to contend against in hitting its target. Although 
Colonel Capper’s suggestion with regard to the trailer is a most attractive 
one from. many points of view, I think such a means of offence would 
have to be relegated to the cases where a very large target such as, we 
will say, a dockyard or an arsenal, as against a battleship or a dock, 
was being aimed at. Colonel Capper also said in connection with this, 
that he would discharge his bombs on the run, and not attempt to hover 
over the target with a view to discharging them from a position of rest; 
there, I think, the same argument holds. I have not the slightest doubt 
that he would be successful, if the target was sufficiently large, such as 
an arsenal, which he would destroy, according to the methods he advocates, 
by an incendiary shell rather than by a violent explosive. But I do not 
think that discharging anything on the run from an airship would be 
sufficiently accurate to hit, we will say, a dock. Major Baden-Powell 
pointed out that he did not think airships would be able to undertake what 
had been suggested except at the greatest risk, that they were things 
of the future; and he also emphasised the extreme difficulty, the expense, 
and so on, in all of which I agree with him. For that very reason I 
emphasised the fact that only what I have called ‘“‘vital areas” will be 
attacked. That is to say, an enemy making use of such weapons of 
offence, owing to their extreme difficulty in handling will only be tempted 
to use them, to lay out the money on them, and to undertake all the in- 
conveniences connected with them, in order to destroy something which 
is really vital, such as a most important repairing dock, or something of 
that kind. I must say that I agree with what Sir Alexander Bannerman 
said with regard to the question of hitting a battleship. I do not think 
there would be very much chance of doing it. Colonel Capper also men- 
tioned that he thought more effect would be produced by shrapnel than I 
had given shrapnel credit for. I think he is perfectly right in that; but 
the point which I wanted to establish was, not that the shrapnel bullet 
would do no harm at all to the gas bag, but that its principal effect would 
be the destruction of the machinery and the personnel, and that the effect 
on the gas bag itself in any case would not be immediate—that is to say, the 
balloon would not come down. It might come down a good deal later 
on, but it would not come down there and then, as it would if hit by an ex- 
plosive shell. Colonel Massy brought to our notice the value that sinall 
dirigibles would be for the defence—that is to say, the defence would be at 
an advantage by using small dirigibles, as against the disadvantage which 
the attacker would be at by being compelled to use large ones, and Major 
Baden-Powell laid great emphasis on the advantage of using large ones. 
There is one point with regard to the advantages of small and large 
dirigibles respectively which requires to be borne in mind by those who 
are looking to the use of small dirigibles as feasible for the defence, and 
that is the question of pace. The use of these small dirigibles is solely 
for counter-attack purposes. If you wish to counter-attack you must 
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have greater pace, or at all events equal pace, to that of your enemy. 
Colonel Capper estimates that an 80,000 cubic feet dirigible would be 
doing very well if it went from 25 to 30 miles an hour, whereas a 500,000 
cubic feet dirigible could be constructed to go probably at 35 or 40 miles 
an hour. That is really the point which must ultimately decide the question 
as to the size of the dirigible which we can employ in the defence; 
in fact, for ‘the fleet in being’? which Admiral Sir Charles Campbell has 
so strongly advocated. Colonel Warburton made some very interesting 
remarks which did not altogether bear upon the subject of the defence 
of harbours against airships, but which extended over perhaps rather a 
larger area. His scheme was not sufficiently unfolded to discuss, and 
it would be rather foreign perhaps to the purpose of the lecture if we 
entered into a discussion upon it. Major Baden-Powell pointed out that 
the lecture bears more on the future, and perhaps the distant future, than 
on the present. That, of course, is so, but unless we have an eye to the 
future it is very difficult, as I said in my lecture, to have adequate means 
at our disposal when the time comes to combat an enemy who may have 
got ahead of us. Therefore I think, although we may fully agree with 
Major Baden-Powell that these things are at present very much in the 
future as regards any practicable offence against our shores, at the same 
time we should do no harm by carrying out Sir Charles Campbell’s 
advice of thinking of the subject, discussing it, and getting it as far 
as we can on practical lines, with a view to being ready for any possible 
enemy who in the future, whether near or distant, would be able to strike 
us through those means. Major Baden-Powell asked what I precisely 
meant by a parent ship, whether I had in my mind an ordinary ship 
utilised for the purpose of carrying a balloon or something specially 
designed for the purpose, which would be more or less, as he said, a 
kind of floating dock. What I had in my mind was a ship purposely 
designed for that specific object, and for no other. I do not see how it 
would be possible for any ship that was not designed for the purpose 
to carry out the extraordinarily difficult duties of a parent ship, which 
Colonel Capper emphasised, and very rightly so indeed, I think. The 
‘dea that a dirigible could be launched from a parent ship did not 
emanate from me, but from Captain Neumann, who is an instructor 
in the balloon battalion in Germany, whose article I quoted from. If 
he does not speak with any real authority as to the possibility of carrying 
a dirigible on a parent ship, at all events he tells us what they hope to 
do, and that they will leave no stone unturned until they have proved that 
it is not feasible. Sir Charles Campbell also deprecated the use of a parent 
ship, in which he was in agreement with Colonel Capper, the point being 
that the dirigible, if it is to be of any real value, should be capable of 
being used against our shores without the inconvenience of a parent ship 
at all. That I think no doubt is a perfectly sound line of argument. 
I gave a few data with regard to the distances from various foreign 
countries to some of our own harbours in the course of the lecture, 
and when airships have been sufficiently improved, possibly the first use 
of them would be from land bases and not from parent ships. 


The CHatrman (Major-General R. M. Ruck) :—I think first of all you 
would like me to say how much we have appreciated the very thoughtful 
and clear lecture that Colonel Stone has given. We are also, I think, 
much indebted to the speakers who have taken part in the discussion, and 
who have looked at it from various points of view. I am very glad that a 
naval representative, Admiral Sir Charles Campbell, has spoken for the 
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Navy, because I feel that it is as much, or more, a naval question than 
a military one. I was thus delighted to notice that Mr. Haldane, in 
making some remarks in the House of Commons, stated that the question 
was being taken up both from a naval and military point of view. It 
seems to me that we have been all labouring under a considerable dis- 
advantage; that is to say, it is quite clear the subject of aeronautics is 
not sufficiently developed to have a very concentrated discussion upon it. 
At the same time, I think this discussion to-day and the lecture we have 
had have served a most useful purpose. The more we discuss these 
things, even at this stage, the more advantages we shall obtain, and the 
less shall we blunder in our future policy with regard to airships. I 
feel myself that we can only consider the question now with reference to 
the broadest principles of warfare, and I think we ought to acknowledge 
the limitations that airships must necessarily have even if perfected. I 
think if you look at the subject from this point of view, there can be no 
doubt that in the future as in the past, powerful armies will still march 
on their stomachs, and fleets will float on the broadest bottoms. But 
from time immemorial there always have been what are called light 
troops or light vessels forming a part of armies or navies whose principal 
attribute has been extreme mobility, and it is there, I think, that airships 
will come in. That is the important réle they will eventually fulfil, and 
the extent of their employment will depend on their mechanical develop- 
ment and also on their utilisation for ordinary civil purposes. The chief 
uses of airships will therefore be for reconnaissance purposes, and to 
hamper, annoy, and delay the enemy in every conceivable way. The 
paper to-day had been limited to the destructive’ power of airships on 
harbours. -I do not know whether I rightly interpret the ‘views of the 
meeting, but my impression is that although such a form of attack is 
possible, at the present stage I think the difficulties are very great. But, 
as Colonel Stone said, there are certain vital areas which it is of extreme 
importance to protect, and which it would not do to leave unprotected 
even now. When we come to the question of the best method of protect- 
ing these areas, I rather fancy the consensus of opinion is that they 
cannot be entirely protected from below, but that the best defence is 
by other airships—“‘like to like.’ It is possible to a certain extent, as 
Colonel Stone says, to have light guns, specially armed, or rifles which 
may protect us at close ranges; but as these airships have the power of 
going up out of effective range, it becomes. quite clear that we must 
fight them in the air. In this connection Brigadier-General R. F. John- 
son, R.A., C.M.G., who is a well-known authority on coast defence, 
and who is, I regret to say, unable to be present to-day, has written 
saying: “‘It appears to me very important that someone should state 
reasons against any attempt being made to meet the attack of airships on 
defended ports with a special armament of guns and electric lights. 
(1) The effective range of electric lights, for the purpose of gun laying, 
is so limited that a light could only cover a small sky area. Therefore 
the number of guns and lights required to keep airships outside the area 
to be defended, even at a moderate-sized port, would be very large and very 
costly in men as well as in material. (2) The lights would undoubtedly 
give the airship great assistance in locating herself, and might be 
evaded by height of flight. The lights used with guns against torpedo 
craft may often assist their navigation, but they cannot be evaded. (3) 
If the gun defence is to be near to the vital spots, docks, stores, etc., 
it must be remembered that these are always in crowded areas and sur- 
rounded with a dense population. It would only need the appearance of 
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an airship to ensure a fortress bombarding itself. (4) If airships can carry 
bombs big enough to be effective, they can also carry a machine gun. If 
they are approaching a development, making it not impossible that they 
will be used, then measures to meet them should of course be taken. 
The only means of protection is to meet like with like. The artillery 
might take over their own lights, and set free the engineers to undertake 
this exalted branch of the defence.’’ As I said before, I think therefore 
we are generally agreed that if we wish to protect ourselves thoroughly 
from this form of attack we must provide airships of our own, and 
therefore I am sure we are all delighted to hear that the Government are 
taking up the matter on a larger scale, so that we may hope soon to be 
able to hold our own. Colonel Stone made some friendly remarks about 
the experimental army aeroplane. I am sure everybody who has been 
in a position of responsibility, especially as regards experimental work, 
must realise that the army is very often severely criticised, sometimes 
rather unjustly, but I think on the whole it does us good. In this 
particular case, however, I think the criticisms have been rather more 
severe than they need have been. I have every confidence in the Aeronauti- 
cal School of the army. It has kept up to date well in fhe past, and now 
that we have been assured that the time has arrived for pushing forward 
with experiments and trials, I have no doubt that this school will be 
able to hold its own. If, at the same time, a naval school is developed, 
our aerial fleet should be second to none, because I am sure the country 
wiil be at their back, and the navy have just the type of officers and 
men to develop such a service thoroughly. There is one other party to be 
considered, and that is the British manufacturer. We always expect him 
to take a large share in our experimental work, and I think we must 
necessarily do so, especially in this case, where it will almost certainly 
be to his advantage to develop airships as rapidly as possible for civil 
purposes. Once again, on your behalf, I thank Colonel Stone for his 


most excellent lecture. 
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I ESTEEM it an honour to be afforded the opportunity of 
bringing before the members of this great Institution the views 
I have been led to form on the subject of this paper, and I 
venture to hope that its discussion here to-day may help forward 
a movement which may be fraught with important issues, both 
to many military and naval pensioners, in whose special interest 
I write, and to the over-sea dominions of the British Crown. 

While acting as Emigration Commissioner for the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia, from 1905 to 1908, I had on several 
occasions to deal with enquiries from military pensioners under 
50 years of age who desired to emigrate, and in almost every 
case the wish was expressed that some arrangement could be 
made by which the whole or the major part of their pensions 
could be commuted, so that with some capital, though small, 
they could make a start for themselves and their families in 
one or other of the British Colonies. 

In dealing with these enquiries I could only say that 
although the State I represented was willing to receive suitable 
men of the class they represented, nothing could be done, as 
far as I could see, by the Colonial Governments in regard to 
helping them to secure the commutation of their pensions. 

However, two years ago a letter was received from a warrant 
officer in Dublin, who, in preferring a similar request, suggested 
that the subject might be brought before the Colonial Premiers, 
who were then attending the Colonial Conference in London. 
A copy of this letter was thereupon, at my request, sent by the 
Agent-General for Western Australia, the Hon. C. H. Rason, 
to Mr. Alfred Deakin, the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth, who was interested in the proposal, and undertook to 
make enquiries into the matter. This eventually led to action 
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being taken by the Commonwealth Government, and to a com- 
munication being sent by His Excellency Lord Northcote, the 
Governor-General, to the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Right Hon. Lord Elgin, who submitted it, I understand, 
to the Admiralty and the Army Council, by whom it is now 
being considered. 

am glad to say, according to a statement made in the 
House by Mr. Secretary Haldane on 5th November last, that the 
Army Council are considering the desirability of allowing Army 
pensioners, in receipt of more than Is. a day, to commute the 
excess Over IS., at an earlier age than 50. 

The reason and the object of my interest in this question 
are obvious. I found, not only from the enquiries to which I 
have referred, but from further investigation, that there were 
large numbers of Government pensioners, not beyond the age 
at which they might make a new start in life, who were desirous 
of emigrating to Australia or Canada, in their own and their 
families’ interests, but who could not do so for the want of avail- 
able funds. I was assured by gentlemen who knew far more about 
the matter than myself that there were hundreds of such men 
in this country who would be glad to avail themselves of an 
opportunity of this kind if the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment and the Admiralty, governing the commutation of pen- 
sions, could be modified so as to render it possible. My Dublin 
correspondent said he knew ‘‘plenty’’ of men in Ireland; and a 
sergeant-major in India, who is about to be placed on the retired 
list, writing to me, said that there are ‘‘a number of pensioners’’ 
now in India who would hail such an arrangement with satis- 
faction, At the suggestion of Captain Wilkinson, of the 
National Association for the Employment of Reserve and Dis- 
charged Soldiers, I had two or three interviews with groups 
of his men, and they alf concurred in the desirability of the pro- 
posal. Further, I found that references were constantly being 
made in the Press to the advantage of some arrangement for 
securing a measure of commutation before the pensioner reached 
the age of 50—an advantage not only to the men themselves, 
but to the over-weighted labour market at home. 

Then, too, the need in our over-sea dominions for men of 
the stamp of many of our retired soldiers and sailors, not only 
in the interests of increased population but of defence, appealed 
to me. I knew that men of this class, especially those with 
families, might do well for themselves and for the Empire, if, 
instead of being obliged to seek work in the Mother Country 
under conditions most unfavourable to large numbers of them 
and to the community, they could settle on the land in the 
over-sea dominions of the Crown, where special advantages were 
being freely and generously offered to suitable settlers. 

This view has been strengthened by the statement in the 
‘Report of Committee on Civil Employment of ex-Soldiers and 
Sailors,’? of which Sir Edward Ward was Chairman, which, 
under the head of ‘‘Emigration,’’ says: ‘‘We have directed our 
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attention to emigration as a possible opening for soldiers, and 
have received much useful information on the subject from the 
Commissioner for Canadian Emigration, who is of opinion that 
ex-soldiers and sailors are very suitable emigrants, and who 
says: ‘We will take all the discharged soldiers you can spare. 
I do not think they can make a failure of life. I have not come 
to this conclusion hurriedly, but only after the most careful 
enquiries.’ The above quoted view,’’ continues the report, ‘‘is 
shared by Mr. Colin Campbell, of the Church Army, who, speak- 
ing with considerable experience of the question, says they make 
excellent emigrants.’’ The Report, therefore, recommends that 
‘‘an Emigration Bureau might form a section of the central 
office, which, in connection with the very elaborate organisa- 
tion of the Canadian Government, and in communication with 
the various Agents-General, might specially look after this work, 
thus enabling soldiers and sailors a chance of obtaining a com- 
fortable independence by emigration.’’ Nothing could be more 
in line with my views than this Evidence and the official Recom- 
mendation accompanying it—Evidence that I am sure would be 
confirmed by the present Superintendent of Emigration for 
Canada, Mr. J. Obed Smith, who has for many years been en- 
gaged in settling people on the land in that country, and by other 
Colonial representatives who have had much experience in 
emigration. The Recommendation of the Committee, as to 
the appointment of an Emigration Bureau, is also very interest- 
ing to me, as it harmonises with the proposal, the details of 
which I shall shortly lay before you. 

With such feelings in my mind, and fortified by the infor- 
mation I was able to glean, I followed up the subject, with the 
assistance and concurrence of Captain R. Muirhead Collins, 
C.M.G., the representative of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in London. In dealing with a proposal which 
involved the commutation of pensions to men_ under 
the statutory age of 50 or 55, who were in_ receipt 
of small pensions (which were those I had _ specially 
in view), I assumed that there were two difficulties which the 
Imperial Government authorities might have to face—first, that 
of finance, and, secondly, that of sale puatas. I saw, of course, 
that if a large number of men applied for the commutation of 
their pensions, a considerable sum would have to be allocated 
for the purpose out of the Government exchequer. The 
question, therefore, arises, would the Treasury be able 
or willing to meet a demand which might run_ into 
scores, if not hundreds, of thousands of pounds annually? 
So, as a tentative effort in the event of some outside 
arrangement being practicable, I approached one of the 
great Insurance Societies, who are accustomed to deal 
with annuities and other kindred forms of finance, and 
asked them on what terms they would be prepared to deal with 
a risk of this character, if the way were open for so doing. In 
reply they submitted a scheme in which they provided for (1) a 
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life policy (fully paid up), (2) for the return of the pension in full 
to the pensioner at the age of 65, and (3) for a cash payment. 
To take one example of their table (copy of which was forwarded 
by Captain Collins to the Home Authorities), which will suffice 
for the whole. They assessed the gross value of 1s. a day, 
or £18 5s. per annum, on a life of 40 to be £225, from which 
they deduct £40 for securing a life policy of £89 (payable at the 
death of the insured, whenever that might take place), and 
£48 t2s., the value of the deferred annuity, for the repayment 
of the pension, on the pensioner attaining the age of 65. This 
leaves £136 7s. 1d., the net cash value of the commutation. An 
arrangement of this kind, however, though it may have in it 
some interesting features, may be, and probably is, from a 
Government point of view, impracticable. Still, as the question 
of finance may be one of moment, I thought it well to see if 
anything could be done by which the difficulty might be met. 

But the second difficulty, that of safeguards or guarantees, is 
on a different footing altogether. I am fully aware that the 
greatest objection to granting any commutation of pensions, on 
a large scale, especially to the rank and file of our Army and 
Navy, arises from the well-grounded fear that the amount so 
paid, or a considerable portion of it, might be expended without 
adequate return, or the undertaking in which it was adventured 
might fail, or it might be lost in speculation, or squandered, and 
therefore the last state of that pensioner would be worse than the 
first. | Many proofs of such possibilities might be given by 
the authorities from painful facts which have come under their 
observation. It is, consequently, essential to the development 
of any scheme, such as that we are discussing, that careful pro- 
vision should be made to safeguard the capital of the pensioner 
whose pension has been commuted. 

In the letter of my friend from Dublin he anticipates this 
difficulty, and, referring to the amount received by way of com- 
mutation, says: ‘‘This money could be disposed of at the will 
of the State, and the pensioner need not be allowed to touch a 
penny of it.’’ Certainly. And it is largely on this principle 
that i have framed the conditions that I have drawn up on the 
subject. These conditions assume, in the first place, that the 
pensioner shall become a settler on, or in connection with, the 
iand in one or other of His Majesty’s over-sea dominions. This 
must be clearly understood, as the scheme I am advocating seeks 
to promote not only the interests of the pensioner but of that 
Greater Britain, which needs him. But the proposal has 
nothing compulsory in it. It is voluntary and permissive from 
Start to finish. Its object is simply to open the door to the 
man who wants to make a new start for himself and his family 
in the Colonies. At the same time, it requires, from the Govern- 
ments of those Colonies, co-operation with the Home authorities 
in carrying out the plan—a requirement which is weber sage in- 
volved in the Recommendation of Sir Edward Ward’s Com- 
mittee. It is well known that men who are eligible to apply 
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for a commutation of a portion of their pension—officers over 
40 years of age, who must leave a minimum sum of £80 per 
annum, and soldiers over 50, who must leave Is. per day un- 
touched—may, if they choose, select one of the Colonies or 
possessions of the Empire, or even a foreign country. as a place 
of residence—according to the regulations of Army Order 141, 
under the Royal Warrant of July, 1891. So that the principle 
of settlement in our over-sea dominions is not only admitted, but, 
as in the Recommendation referred to, favoured by the British 
Government. How, then, is such a scheme as the one now 
proposed to be safeguarded, or rather, what guarantees can be 
provided for rendering the amounts paid by way of commutation 
secure for the permanent benefit of the pensioner? In answer 
to that question I have drawn up a set of suggested conditions, 
which I venture to think indicate the line which should be 
followed. They are :— 


1. That any pensioner applying for the commutation of 
his pension shall :— 

a. Agree to settle on, or in connection with, the land in 
one or other of the British States or Colonies open 
to him; 

b. Be of good character and sound health; and 

c. Have some knowledge of agriculture or its allied 
trades, or show special aptitude for Colonial life. 

Preference should be given to married men with families. 
The fitness of the applicant should be determined :— 

a. By the Department or Departments of the Home 
para which may be charged with such duty ; 
an 

b. By the Agent-General or other duly qualified repre- 
sentative of the Government of the State or Colony 
in which the applicant desires to settle. 


2. The Government of the British State or Colony in which 
the pensioner proposes to settle should undertake :— 

a. To grant the applicant and his family (if any) an 
assisted or free passage or passages (should such be 
in vogue in connection with such State or Colony) 
from the United Kingdom or from the country in 
which at the time of the passing of his application 
he and his family may be residing; 

b. To provide temporary accommodation for the appli- 
cant and his family (if any) free or on moderate 
terms on his arrival in the State or Colony. 

c. To secure or provide temporary employment for the 
applicant, if required, on his arrival, in order that he 
may be able to maintain himself and family (if any), 
and for the purpose also of enabling him to become 

familiar with the country and its methods of agricul- 
ture; 
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d. To take charge of the amount paid to the applicant 
as commutation of his pension, advancing to him, if 
required, the sum necessary to cover his passage and 
other expenses, and retaining the balance, which 
would be placed to his credit, at interest, in the 
Agricultural or other Government Bank until he is 
prepared to take up land and to make a start on his 
own account. 

e. To supervise and control the expenditure of the amount 
held by the Government on behalf of the applicant, 
so as to ensure his making a good start, and ulti- 
mately to enable him to secure an independent 
position ; and 

f. To keep the Home Government informed periodically 
of the continued existence of, and generally as to 
the progress of the applicant. 


NotTe.—In the event of the applicant not being satisfied that 
he is likely to succeed in the State or Colony to which he has 
emigrated, or should the Government regard him as an unde- 
sirable immigrant after giving him full and fair opportunity of 
settling in their country, it shall be in his or their power to 
terminate this undertaking, but so as to keep intact, as far as 
possible, the amount, or property or other security equal to the 
amount, of his commutation, less the expenses referred to above, 
in order that the applicant may go to another British State or 
Colony or return tothe United Kingdom. In any such case the 
balance of the amount held by the Government of the State or 
Colony, if any, to the credit of the applicant, or the amount that 
may be obtained on the realisation of the property or other 
security acquired by the applicant, may be handed over, under 
the conditions applicable thereto, to the Government of the 
British State or Colony to which the applicant desires to be 
transferred, or may be applied to the purchase of an annuity 
for the applicant, so as to ensure a return to him of his pension 
in whole or part. Should unfortunate circumstances arise, 
whereby the pensioner is rendered incapable of earning a liveli- 
hood, the Government of the State or Colony in which he 
has settled shall not refuse him asylum or assistance. 

In framing these conditions, as you will see, I have made 
the co-operation of the Colonial Governments essential to the 
carrying out of the plan. I have done so with the conviction 
that, without such co-operation, there cannot be any efficient 
guarantee for its success, but with such co-operation success is 
assured. Whether these Governments will be prepared to enter 
into such an undertaking it is not for me to say. But, knowing 
as I do the need of our over-sea dominions for population, and 
of population of the character of such men as those I have in my 
mind, I am disposed to think that if the Home Government is 
prepared to considerably reduce the age at which pensioners 
may apply for a commutation of their pensions, the Colonial 
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Governments will give the question of guarantees their favour- 
able consideration. 

It must be understood that in making this statement 
and in submitting the foregoing ‘‘Conditions,’’ I am in 
no sense assuming a representative position, nor do I hold a 
brief for any Colonial Government. I have, however, had 
the opportunity, with Captain Collins, of interviews with Sir 
Edward Ward, and, at the suggestion of the Secretary of State 
for War, with the President of the Local Government Board 
(the Right Hon. John Burns). I have also discussed the subject 
with many officers of the Army and Navy, with the Secretaries 
of various Civil Employment Societies, with leading Pressmen 
who are interested in it, and I am encouraged to think that were 
some such plan as that outlined in this paper adopted, it would 
be welcomed by a number of deserving men in the Forces, who 
would see in it a prospect for the future which is at present 
denied them. I have been assured, too, on the authority of 
Colonel F. N. Maude and others, that were this scheme adopted 
it would give encouragement to intending recruits, as they 
would feel that, at the end of their time of service, the oppor- 
tunity would be afforded them of securing a livelihood for them- 
selves and those that may be dependent upon them under more 
favourable conditions than are now possible. It might also 
give an impetus to the efforts which are being made to encourage 
Technical Instruction in the Army, as it would afford a new 
object of study to men who would wish, at the end of their 


term to settle on the land. 

Finally, may I venture to hope that such a proposal would 
be a means of dealing with an important branch, though a 
small one, of the great and burning question of unemployment, 
as, in proportion to the number of Service men who would enter 
upon a career in our dominions over-sea, more room would be 
provided for those who in vain seek employment in the crowded 
cities of the mother land. 

In submitting these proposals I wish you to regard them 
simply as a basis for discussion, as I fully recognise the 
difficulties which necessarily surround the treatment of a subject 
like this. It is true I have endeavoured briefly to deal with 
these difficulties, but whether I have succeeded or not is a matter 
for others to decide. 

In regard to the question of finance, I should like to add 
this further word, that although I am interested—not financially, 
but simply as a matter of opinion—in the proposal of the 
Insurance Society, whose scheme I have indicated, I do not for 
a moment assume that the Government would desire to hand 
over their financial responsibility to any outside organisation or 
society, but I certainly think that the provision of a life policy, 
though small, with a prospective return of the pension, say, at 
sixty-five years of age to the pensioner, is worthy of considera- 
tion. On this latter point I should like to read you an extract 
from a letter from Mr. W. T. Hughes, of the Royal Hospital, 
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Chelsea, who, in writing to express his regret at not being able 
to be present this afternoon, says :—‘‘ 1 am much interested in 
the subject. Experience shows that any system of commutation 
of pension for purposes of emigration should embrace a plan 
whereby the pensioner who commutes the whole of his pension 
should get it back on attaining the age of sixty or sixty-five. 
This can be arranged by insurance.’’ That, of course, can be 
done by the Government, independent of such a scheme as 1 
have submitted. Among the army officers with whom I have 
had the opportunity of discussing my proposals is Colonel 
Davidson, whom I met last November twelvemonths on my way 
to Australia. He was at the time going to Egypt to take up 
his duties there. Colonel Davidson not only approved of my 
views, but suggested that in the event of some such arrange- 
ment as that I advocated being adopted, it would be well to 
bring the matter under the notice of the County Regimental 
Associations, as he was convinced there were many country-bred 
soldiers who would make excellent colonists, and he thought we 
could get at them best through such Associations. On my 
return from Australia I had a lengthy discussion with Colonel 
de Burgh and some other officers, who at once raised objections 
to any commutation of pensions on the ground of the difficulties 
in relation to finance, and guarantees; but when I laid the details 
of my plan before them they agreed that, in the main, the 
difficulties appeared to have been met. In the course of my 
lecture I have referred to the matter of technical instruction in 
the Army. In this connection I was interested to notice the 
other day that one of the regiments of Grenadiers had taken 
up gardening, a line of instruction most suitable for the class of 
men I have in view. 

Before concluding, I should like to read a few extracts from 
letters I have received from some soldiers, who appear to me 
to take a very intelligent view of the subject. First of all I 
should like to read you a part of the letter to which I referred 
in my lecture. This man writes:—‘‘ Will you kindly permit 
me to state that, after thoroughly going into the literature 
forwarded to a friend of mine here, who contemplated emigration 
to Western Australia, I can really see no better opening for 
a man to take up, providing he has sufficient to start him with— 
but the difficulty is means to begin with. The advantages 
offered by your State are excellent, and being an ex-warrant 
officer of the Army, would jump at them to-morrow if I could 
see my way clear, and I know plenty here who would do like- 
wise. If the following suggestion was taken up properly and 
placed before the Colonial Premiers now sitting in London, I 
am positive, through their influence, that the concession would 
be granted and the entire face of Western Australia would be 
completely changed in five years, and perhaps less. The regu- 
lations governing the commutation of pensions are hard and 
fast, no pensioner being permitted to commute any portion 
until the age of fifty years, and in the case of warrant officers 
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fifty-five years. Thousands of pensioners have years to do 
before they reach this age, when, of course, it would be foolish 
to commute. The Colonies are all crying out for population, 
and I respectfully submit if the concession here mentioned were 
given, that the Colonies, and especially Australia, would obtain 
a class of emigrant it would be impossible to equal. It must 
be distinctly understood that ‘ Colonial Farming’ be the only 
grounds that pensioners be allowed to commute their pensions, 
at the rate of one shilling per diem only, which would give 
each man, roughly, £190 to start with, to clear and stock his 
newly-acquired property. This money could be disposed of at 
the will of the State, and the pensioner need not be allowed 
to touch a penny of it. His officer takes his ticket for his 
passage, and could then remit the balance to the Colony 
authorities to be laid out and paid for by them in any manner 
suggested by the pensioner himself, for the betterment of his 
holding. This gives a deserving man a start, and, speaking 
personally, with 5s. a day pension, one would not be missed. 
Thousands would avail themselves of the offer—the very cream 
of emigrants would be secured—a benefit granted, the value 
of which it would be impossible to over-estimate. The State, 
the richer, and the pensioner the gainer by this deal. Respect- 
able pensioners, like myself, parading the street seeking employ- 
ment, would be a thing of the past.” 

Then last August I had a very interesting letter from a 
man in India, who says :—‘‘ In the Daily Mail Overseas Edition 
of 8th August, 1908, in their London letter I saw a paragraph 
headed, ‘ Settlement on Sound Lines,’ in which it a rs that 
a scheme was being drawn up to settle Army and Navy pen- 
sioners in Australia on a system which provides for the commu- 
tation of their pensions, and your name is mentioned as being 
associated with this scheme. I therefore take the liberty of 
asking the favour of your supplying me with the name of the 
official to whom I should apply for particulars regarding the 
scheme. I am a pensioned sergeant-major of H. M. Army; my 
age is forty-one years. I have been in India sixteen years, and 
should now very much like to settle down in Australia. I have 
a family of seven; five of the six boys are between ten and 
twenty years of age, three of these are at present serving as 
apprentices in the largest railway works out here. Of course, 
should I leave India they will accompany me, and, in my 
opinion, will be of great assistance to me in Australia. Before 
joining the Army I had a pretty good training in farm work, 
and since I have been out here I have had a good deal to do 
with cattle of all kinds. If references are required by anyone 
I shall be pleased to forward them ; I have several personal ones, 
in addition to the exemplary character given me on leaving the 
Army. I trust you will favour me with a reply, and if you can 
assist me in getting to Australia and in getting my pension 
commutated I shall be thankful indeed.’ I wrote to my corres- 
pondent, and in reply I received a further letter from him, in 
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which he said :—‘‘ I have received your letter of 19th September, 
and beg to thank you for the prompt reply. 1 am sorry that 
the question has not yet been settled, but | hope it will be before 
long. I have made up my mind to leave India in March or 
April next, and intend applying to Government for a free 
passage to Australia, although from enquiries I learn that a 
number of pensioners have already been refused passages from 
India to the Colonies, on the plea that as the men had elected 
to remain in India on discharge from the Army, they were not 
entitled. I did not, however, receive a passage on discharge, 
and on that I base a claim. I am certain that if someone at 
home would represent the matter to the authorities it would help 
things, as a number of pensioners now in India would be only 
too pleased to proceed to Australia if a free passage was granted 
them. Regarding the proposal to publish my letter of 26th 
August, I would rather you did not unless it can be done without 
giving my name and address. My reason for this is, that I am 
in civil employment, and have no wish to lose my appointment 
before I am certain of getting to Australia. With reference to 
your request for an expression of opinion re commutation of 
pension, I will endeavour to get in touch with some of the 
pensioners and will forward on their replies to you. I am of 
opinion that if the Government would allow commutation of 
pension at the time men leave the service, it would prove a 
boon to many a good man. He would be able to set himself 
up in business, and thus make a provision for his wife and 
family. This one is not able to do under existing arrangements, 
and it often happens that a pensioner’s wife and children are 
left practically destitute on the death of the pensioner, whereas 
if he had a business the wife and children would be able to 
carry it on for themselves. Also it would, I am sure, act in the 
majority of cases as an incentive to further efforts to improve 
their position in life. I do not think the country would lose 
by itin the long run. Strict rules could be drawn up to ensure 
that only those likely to make good use of the money were 
allowed the privilege. In my own case it would be of the 
greatest assistance in helping me to start a farm in Australia, 
and that is all I want. I am not afraid of hard work, and with 
my five boys I could make a good place of my own.”’ 

Those letters are fairly illustrative of the class of correspon- 
dence that is likely to pour in as soon as applications may be 
received from soldiers and sailors. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I am deeply interested 
in the welfare of men like those whose letters I have read, and 
am also very desirous of promoting the interests of our Colonies, 
which, in my judgment, would be strengthened by the accession 
to their populations of men of the class and character of many 
of our retired soldiers and sailors, who themselves would be glad, 
as I have been assured, to have the opportunity, after serving 
their country on land and sea, to make new homes for themselves 
and their families in His Majesty’s oversea dominions, where 
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they would not only help to increase the wealth, but would 
contribute to the defence of the daughter nations of the British 
Empire. 


Colonel DupLeEy Nortu, C.B.:—It is only by accident that I heard 
of the lecture to-day, but having served for some years in Canada—for 
eight years in the ’Sixties and five years in the ’Nineties—I was naturally 
interested in the subject of the lecture. I had a great deal to do with 
Canada in the ’Nineties, when I was serving as A.A.G. in the very 
small imperial garrison which had been left in that Dominion. In the 
*Sixties there was a very large force in Canada when [| first went there 
during the time of the American Civil War. I should think there were 
some 11,000 or 12,000 troops in the country then. They were the old 
days of long service. A large number of pensioners settled in the 
country; many of them old Crimea and Mutiny soldiers. When I went 
back in the *Nineties I found a great number of them there, some of 
them doing fairly well and others very badly. The General under whom I 
was serving took the opportunity, in a few rather piteous cases which 
came before us, of getting the pensions increased by the authorities at 
home. There must be a considerable number of pensioners left in Canada 
now, but it is ten years since I left the country, and I do not know 
how they are getting on. When I was out there in the ’Nineties we 
had a iarge number of first-class Army Reserve men going out there and 
settling ir the country, men who would be wanted at home in case of 
emergency. They drew their reserve pay from the district paymaster. 
Then we discovered that some of the men went back again to the old 
Mother Country and sent their addresses to the district paymaster to 
which they wished their reserve pay to be forwarded. We reported the 
cases to the authorities at the War Office, but the War Office told us 
bluntly that they did not want to hear anything more about those 
reserve men—that was the plain English of it. They had gone out to 
Canada to settle there, and if they came back again, well, they did so, 
and that was an end to it; they still got their reserve pay. Nevertheless, 
they were reserve men, and in my judgment they had no business in 
Canada at all; but here I am only speaking in the interests of the 
regiments they belong to. Then we had another difficulty. The district 
paymaster would refer certain matters to me and say that such and such a 
man of such and such a regiment belonging to the First-class Army 
Reserve was serving with the Canadian local forces, which was then strictly 
against the Imperial Regulations. Of course, the fellow was a good 
soldier; he knew something of his work, and was a useful, handy man, 
so that the local forces were glad to get hold of him. But af that 
time there were all those difficulties to be faced. Then you come to the 
officer class. The officer is generally married and goes back to the 
country and settles there. Very likely when he gets back again to the 
country where he married he is no longer in the prime of life, and he 
cannot face the difficulties and troubles of his situation if he has a 
large family and only small private means—and most regimental officers 
are men of small means. When I was in Canada in the ’Sixties as a 
young fellow, many of my friends in different regiments married, and 
some of them sold out and settled in the country. Others of them re- 
turned afterwards and settled there, and I found when I went back 
again in the ’Nineties that very few of them were prosperous. The first 
question that is asked about a man who goes out to the Colonies is :: Who 
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is he? and the second question: What has he got? And if he has to 
make his way in the world it is an uphill job tor him. I am only 
speaking of Canada, of which I have had thirteen years’ experience. They 
receive you very well there, and they ‘do’? you very well, but it is a very 
hard fight for a man.in middle life to go out there and start life afresh, 
especially if he has a wife and family. I have only ventured to speak to-day 
because nobody else has risen, and because I served many years in Canada. 
I_ know nothing of Australia, although I have served in other parts 
of the world; but I do know the difficulties. that attend old soldiers, 
whether officers or men in British North America. Your military 
pensioner, be he officer or soldier, is no longer a young man, and 
probably has a wife and family to provide for. Entering into civil life, 
he is practically beginning an entirely new career, especially in a new 
country amongst strangers and new surroundings. The first thing he 
requires is Protection, pure and simple, for—his Pension. 


Mr. Georce N. Savace (British South Africa Company’s (Rhodesia) 
Superintendent of Emigration) :—When I came to this meeting to-day I 
had no intention of speaking on the excellent paper we have heard read, 
but as Colonel North has given his opinion of Canada, I should like to 
give my personal experience in helping such a man and such a family 
as Mr. Scammell has brought before our notice this afternoon. I speak 
from experience and full knowledge of the subject, as I was an emigration 
agent at Lincoln. Some years ago, before the Army. Ordinance came 
into force, before 1891, I had to deal with a family consisting of a 
pensioner, who was between sixty and seventy years of age, with a 
pension of 3s. 7d. a day, his wife and one daughter; the daughter was 
married to a retired army sergeant, who was receiving a pension of 
something like 2s. sd. a day. There was also a very large family of 
grandchildren—a matter of eleven, all little dots, one above the other. 
The grandfather said to me: “I have a good pension; I have saved a 
little money for my wife when I have gone, but how can I help my 
daughter? I have no capital behind me to bring up this big family of 
eleven children.’’ After talking over the matter for some time, I wrote 
to the War Office on behalf of the family, and put the whole matter 
before the then Secretary of State for War. That would be a matter of 
twenty years ago. After a lot of correspondence I obtained a concession 
from the War Office to this extent, that they paid half a year’s pension 
in advance, both to the father and to the grandfather. I sent those people 
to Winnipeg, communicating beforehand with the Canadian Government 
and the officials in the district. They settled within ten miles of Winni- 
peg and took to market gardening, which the old. man had been used 
to in his early days, and in that way they were able to supply the market 
of Winnipeg with vegetables and produce. They made an excellent 
living, and they are doing well, I believe, to this very day. If I recol- 
lect rightly, the old man lived for over ten years in the. new country. 
But that is not all. After that first experience I thought it would be a 
good plan if I could do something for others who came into my office. I 
carried on several negotiations with the War Office, and I wish publicly 
to say that in seven or eight cases the War Office has helped soldiers 
without means and without capital by giving them a full six months’ 
pension in advance, in addition to the quarter’s pension which was 
probably due at the time. That has been a very great help indeed to 
several families with whom I am ‘acquainted. Colonel North stated that; 
so far as officers are concerned, they are short of capital also. There is 
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no doubt, of course, that officers have an obligation to their families; but 
if they are short of capital, the scheme outlined in this paper, if it were 
carried out, would give them the great opportunity, by the help of the 
Government, of raising capital on their retired half or full pay which 
would enable them to go out to the Colonies and help them to bring 
up their families, and secure to them an honest living with Colonial 
surroundings. Turning more particularly to the paper, Mr. Scammell 
referred to the fact that a great many of these pensioners are adapting 
themselves to agriculture. In my own county there are men who are 
working as farm labourers for 12s. or 13s. a week, and, attracted by 
higher wages they drift into the towns. But when they have been in 
the towns for a twelvemonth they find that the confinement is not 
suitable to them, and they break down in health. Although we get 
many recruits for the Army from the large towns, I think it will be 
found that it is the country-bred lad that goes into the towns who 
eventually finds himself in the Army. There is no doubt that the farm 
labourer on the land is the backbone of the country, and there is no 
doubt also that the strong country-bred man is the backbone of our Army 
and Navy to-day. 


Colonel NortH :—I wish we could get more farm labourers in the 
Army; it is the very class of man we cannot get in the Army now. 


Mr. SavacEe :—After these men have served their time in the Army 
and receive a pension, what do they do? They do not drift back to the 
land generally. They have had a taste of town life, and do not get 
back again to the land. They have the very finest of characters and 
are reliable men, and in that way they comie into competition with other 
men as caretakers, messengers, porters, and all kinds of occupations that 
the town-bred man earns his living at. These retired soldiers have a 
pension of, say, half-a-crown or three shillings a day, and in addition 
receive as messengers or caretakers five shillings a day, so that they 
make a very good thing out of it, although at the same time other men 
may be starving. These pensioners, protected by their pensions, are in 
direct competition with town workers, and are a great addition to the 
labour market. Employers prefer them because of the knowledge of their 
pensions being’ a guarantee of their integrity. Then, with regard to the 
scheme which Mr. Scammell has brought forward, some people say that 
if it were adopted men and capital would be sent out of the country; why 
should not they be kept in the country? I say it is our duty to send 
the best of our race into the British Colonies, and I have done it for 
the last thirty years. It is our duty to consolidate and build up the 
States of the Empire by uniting Great and Greater Britain. Our Colonies 
are delighted to receive men of this class—steady, honest, reliable, well- 
trained and disciplined men, and if we can only send more of them with a 
little capital of £100, £200, £300, or £400, they will be a considerable ac- 
quisition to our Colonies. They make ideal Colonists. We are bound to pro- 
tect our Colonies; we are bound to send them our good men... We want to 
draw the old country closer to the Colonies, and therefore I.think that such 
a scheme as Mr. Scammell has put before us this afternoon. is deserving of 
the heartiest support, not only of this meeting, but of the War, Office and 
the Colonies too. : 


Major ArtHur Haccarp:—I should like to say a few words on the 
able lecture we have heard, and also on the. remarks that have been 
made in the course of this discussion. I may say that I had the privilege 
of attending the meeting to which Mr. Scammell referred when he read 
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us his paper, and it was discussed among several people who were 
present, who, like myself, are very interested in this question. I think 
that all who were there—who perhaps may be said to more or less 
represent many of those who are most in touch with ex-soldiers or sailors 
who are seeking employment or emigration—were on that occasion 
unanimously of opinion that if something could be done in the way 
suggested by Mr. Scammell.on a large scale, it would meet not only the 
demands of the Colonies themselves, but also of a very vast and increasing 
proportion of those who have served in the ranks of the Army and the 
Navy. In my own experience I have daily men coming to me who are 
receiving pensions, men who were born on the land, but who, as the 
gentleman who last spoke rightly said, are now somewhat wedded to the 
town, from having been away from the land through serving in the 
Army or Navy for a long time, yet men who, if they could have the 
opportunity of obtaining capital, would throw away the temptations of 
the town and hasten back to the country to start on a profitable under- 
taking, if it could be shown to them that it was likely to be so. I 
beg leave to differ in one small respect from: the gentleman who last 
spoke, and that. is that we should do all we can to send this sort of man 
out of this country into the Colonies, much as I personally would like to 
see many of them going to the Colonies. I know from practical ex- 
perience that a large proportion of the men would gladly settle again 
on the land in their own country instead of going to the Colonies. There- 
fore, if we could have a scheme for the commutation of pensions, I 
personally would like to see it worked out on a very broad and complete 
basis, which might in some way. enable men to settle at home on small 
holdings as well as in the Colonies. But the fact remains that what is 
really required, whether men go abroad to the Colonies or settle at home, 
is some system by which. they can be looked after at first. If, as Colonel 
North pointed out, men have frequently got into difficult positions abroad 
and have drifted back home again, I think it is because they have found 
when they have got out to the Colonies that they have been considered 
“tender feet’’—I think that is the expression used in some of the Colonies. 
But these men have not known where to go to; they have had no one 
to help them or to give them a guiding hand, and therefore instead of 
settling on the land they have probably taken up the work of navvies 
or been employed in some such capacity on the railways. I know that 
what Colonel North has said is to some extent true, because yesterday 
two men came to my office whom I saw personally, who had returned 
from Canada in the very condition he described. I would like to. suggest 
that a Central Committee should be formed by the Colonial, Governments 
and others interested which might. seriously take this matter in hand, 
so that men of the Army and Navy, if they go out to the Colonies, would 
be to a certain extent. protected during the first year of their existence 
in a new country, and a guarantee given that a man would be settled 
on the land where he has been properly looked after. I cannot but think 
that in these days, when the idea of Imperial unity is gaining ground, 
this is a question which the different Governments cannot afford to 
neglect. I am only expressing my own opinion, but I do not think it can 
ever be expected that it should at first be taken up so much at home, 
because. the question of the extension of the commutation of pensions is one 
that we could hardly expect the War Office to take up on their own 
initiative. No doubt the reluctance on the part of the War Office to do 
anything more at present’ is because they know how frequently in. the 
past pensions have been commuted, and as a result men have been reduced 
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to the workhouse, and therefore I cannot think they would take up this 
question, unless they were urged to do so by a vast body of. public 
opinion in England, consisting of a large number of the men themselves, 
or at the request of some Central Committee formed, one might say, of the 
Agents-General of the different Colonies. If such a scheme could be 
carried out, I am sure we should find more and more men coming forward 
from the Navy and Army who would form most excellent Colonists or 
else settlers at home, and there is no doubt, as Mr. Scammell says in his 
paper, that some such scheme as he suggests would serve as an en- 
encouragement to a good class of recruit. The great thing that deters the 
best men from joining the Army is the desperate uncertainty which 
stares them in the face after their time of service is completed. If a 
recruit knew that this scheme existed it would encourage the very class 
of recruit that is most wanted, as well as the particular kind of Colonist 
that is also wanted. I am happy to see that a scheme reasonably dealing 
with the land at home has been recently promulgated, that is, the great 
scheme of afforestation, and perhaps if the benefits to be derived from this 
could, with the help of a Colonial Committee such as I suggest, be 
brought into one great comprehensive Home and Colonial scheme, I 
think that would go a great way to meet not only the difficulty of unem- 
ployment but also the great question of settling Colonists abroad, and 
getting a desirable class of men back to the land in our own country, 
many of them from the Army and Navy. , 


Mr. J. Butt :—As far as I understood the lecturer’s scheme,. he pro- 
poses that soldiers and sailors shall be allowed to commute their pensions, 
I think that commutation, either partial or whole, is a very imprudent 
thing. The Colonies want men, and endeavour to induce farm labourers 
with a knowledge of agriculture to emigrate. I submit that a_ sailor 
or soldier with a pension, who is also a married man with a family, 
is quite equal, and perhaps the superior, of the farm labourer. He is a 
capitalist also by reason of the fact that he is in possession of a pension, 
and he is also a desirable acquisition because he generally has three or 
four children who would become resident in the Colonies. As the Colonies 
want men, I think they ought not to throw the whole of the preliminary 
work upon the pensioner, but that they should facilitate matters by 
giving the pensioner and his family. free passages. If this is not possible, 
they should advance the money requisite for the passages and regard the 
sum so advanced as a loan, recovering it from the pensioner by easy re- 
payments when settled in the country. Why should they not do that, 
as it is for the benefit of the Colony? They are emigrating good men 
who are small capitalists, and people likely to do well. If this plan 
were carried out, it would do away with the aid of the War Office. Let 
the Colonial Governments, as has been suggested, form a Central Office, 
and select from amongst the pensioners the men with large families, and 
send them out to the Colonies. The War Office could arrange with the 
Colonial Governments for the payment of the pensions in the Colonies. 
In olden times there used to be a pension officer in Fremantle, Australia; 
his name was Colonel Bruce, I think. There are no doubt many descen- 
dants of the soldiers who were sent out there at the time of the Penal 
Settlements who are now residing in the Colony. They are good Colonists, 
and why should not the pensioners of the present time in their turn 
also be good Colonists. It is a matter for the Colonies themselves to 
arrange. Some years ago the Colonies used to give free grants of land 
to officers and men as an inducement to become settlers. Why not revert 
to this custom again, as there is still land to spare? 
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Surgeon-General ‘Evatt, C.B. :—I think it isa mistake to imagine that 
the War Office would not give a very sympathetic listening to “any 
scheme that would benefit the soldier. I am quite sure that whatever the 
War Office was in older generations, to-day its sole aim is to assist the 
soldier in every possible way, and it is a mistake to suppose that the 
War Office’ has any other purpose in’ viéw. The human element in the 
War Office is every day coming to the front, and no doubt the same thing 
applies in exactly the same way to the Admiralty. The great advantage 
of the discussion to-day is that the lecturer has come here and placed 
his plan before us, and I am positive that nothing but good will result. 
But I would like to say that the only way in which the soldier, whether 
officer or non-commissioned officer, can hold his own in’ the Colonies is 
not by being bolstered up in any way by the Colonies. He must be able 
to hold his own out there in ‘a very stiff fight if success is to be 
achieved. There is no other way in which he will succeed: It would 
be a great mistake if soldiers were sent out and were molly-coddled by 
the Colonial Governments; the men would drop to the ground the moment 
support was ‘taken away from them, We must remember that a new 
Army is springing up—a new Army with better men, with better spirit, 
and better able to hold their own: If the War Office will be so good 
as to commute pensions in certain cases, and to give a man a certain 
amount of capital with which to go out to the Colonies, that man will 
soon find his own legs under him; but I am entirely opposed to his 
going begging to the Colonies. If our Army system is a good one, we 
shall make the soldier so good an individual that he will be able to 
hold his own wherever he goes. There is no other basis on which the 
Army can be worked; on any other basis the man will tumble down. 
I think the several gentlemen who have spoken ought to know that there 
has been an extraordinary change in the inner life of the Army. 
The soldier is now infinitely more sober. There are 48,000 
teetotal soldiers in the Army, and the men were never so keen 
as they are to-day. They are only waiting to be led. on to become 
anything you like to make of them. That is the only way in which 
success can come in a national service. As for giving men boons and 
taking care of them as if they were children—that is not the way to 
treat them, whether in England or abroad. We wish to get rid of the old 
type of man; we wish to produce a citizen as good as any other citizen 
in the land, and that is the only basis we should go on. 


Mr. E. T. ScammeEtt, in reply, said:—My duty is a very simple one. 
I have first of all to thank the gentlemen who have taken part in the 
discussion, and to say that I very much appreciate what they have said, 
especially the remarks of Surgeon-General Evatt. But let me assure you 
and him that I have no wish to molly-coddle the soldier—far from it. 
My idea is that though he is a capitalist in a small way, he needs the 
command of his capital. Surgeon-General Evatt spoke of the pension 
as a capital, but it is a very diluted one. It is capital that the man 
cannot realise, as it only ‘helps to keep him going from week to week. 
If you allow him to commute his pension, then he has something he can 
work with, and that he can use at once, say, by taking up a certain 
area of land and starting upon an agricultural career. But I join issue 
with Surgeon-General Evatt in some of his remarks. I think the Govern- 
ment of the State or Colony to which a man goes should render him 
every assistance in its power; should make the way open as far as 
possible; and should supervise the expenditure of his money, not in any 
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grandfatherly way, but so as to prevent his getting into the hands of 
land sharks, and this I am sure, within reasonable limits, they will be 
quite prepared to do. With regard to the remarks of Colonel North, I 
think he was dealing with rather ancient history. I know that many 
of the men who have gone out to Canada with capital behind, them have 
succeeded; even old soldiers have done exceedingly well in that country. 
That view has been supported by what has been said this afternoon by 
my friend, Mr. Savage, who knows a good deal about emigration to all 
the Colonies. I quite approve of his reference to the farm labourer. The 
farm labourer is to a very great extent the backbone not only of our 
Army but of our English industrial life. I believe there are a great many 
of this class who would be quite willing to become soldiers if they felt 
that at the end of their term of service there was a chance for them 
to take up land under such conditions as those I have put forward. 
Major Haggard and I and two or three other gentlemen hada preliminary 
talk about this matter a few days ago. We threshed it out round a 
table, and we came to the conclusion that in the main the scheme I 
have had the honour to submit was a sound business, as well as a 
humanitarian, proposal. I know his view in regard to small holdings, 
and I quite approve of it, for I do not see why, if a man can get a 
commutation of his pension under sufficient safeguards, he should not 
settle upon a small holding in our own country if he desires to do so. 
It is true I am advocating the commutation of pensions on certain sug- 
gested conditions (which are subject, of course, to amendment or alteration) 
in the interests of the Colonies as well as of the pensioners; but I hold 
no brief for the Colonies. I know, however, the need of our Colonial 
Empire, and I am satisfied that if some such proposal as this be adopted, 
we shall be doing a good thing for the men themselves, and for the 
Empire at large. It has been said by Major Haggard that the Colonies 
should approach the Government on the matter first; but my friend seems 
to have forgotten that the present movement is due to the fact that the 
Commonwealth Government has already approached the Home Govern- 
ment on the subject, and it is because the matter has thus been brought 
under their notice—following, as it does, previous consideration—that the 
action to which I referred just now is being taken by Mr. Haldane. What the 
ultimate decision of the Government may be we are not in a position to say; 
but I believe they are favourably entertaining the idea of doing away 
altogether with the age limit. Mr. Bull says he does not believe in the 
commutation of pensions. I, on the other hand, should like to see the 
power put in the hands of any retired soldier to commute his pension 
under sound and satisfactory conditions. Major Haggard agrees with me, 
and I with him, as to the necessity of a guiding hand. I am sure we 
all agree that even a soldier, although we are told that he is better 
trained and more intelligent and reliable than he used to be, still needs 
guidance. With regard to the formation of a Central Committee, repre- 
senting the Colonies, which should co-operate with the home authorities 
in dealing with this question, and to the facilities the Colonies should 
offer, these are matters of detail which should not be difficult to arrange. 
But I am glad to say that opportunities are now being offered in Canada, 
Australia, and Rhodesia suitable to the class of settlers we have in view, 
while in the various Colonial Agencies in London there exists the organi- 
sation necessary for the suggested Central Committee. I am glad this 
afternoo1. to have had the opportunity of laying my proposal before 
you, and to see that the Press are represented here to-day, so that the 
views I have expressed may find a far larger audience than is possible 
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within the walls of this theatre. May I, then, be allowed to say that I 
hope good will come out of our discussion, and that the subject we 
have been considering will be pushed forward to a successful issue. 


The Cuarrman (Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R.)} :—I have 
very little personal knowledge of any of the British Colonies to-day, 
although upwards of thirty years ago I was pretty well acquainted with 
New Zealand, and also to a certain extent with the subject of emigration, 
owing to the fact that at that now far-away period I happened to command 
an emigration ship. I quite agree with what fell from Surgeon-General 
Evatt as to the great changes that have taken place in the characteristics 
of the rank and file of the Army during recent years, for my own ex- 
perience extends back for more than four decades, when, before the Suez 
Canal was completed, and in a sailing vessel, it was my fortune to be 
employed in the conveyance of troops between this country and India vid 
the Cape of Good Hope. With regard to the question of enabling naval 
and military pensioners to proceed to our outlying possessions, I under- 
stand that some years ago, at the time when the Canadian Pacifi€ Railway 
was projected, the Canadian and British Governments entered into some 
negotiations having for their object the settling of individuals or families 
on the land close to the line of railway, a feature being that the male 
emigrants so placed should join the Militia forces of the Dominion and be 
available for service in time of war. Of course, for this purpose pensioned 
sailors and soldiers would have been invaluable. However, the negotiations 
fell through and nothing came of them. If some such scheme as that 
which has been brought before us this afternoon could be carried into 
effect, it would be productive of much good. For instance, it would be a 
great advantage to our Colonies to receive emigrants who had undergone 
the wholesome discipline of naval or military training, the more so if 
they were in possession of some useful trade or business, or accustomed 
to the pursuit of agriculture, which latter would seem to be a most 
important requisite. Such a plan should also, as has been said, give 
a stimulus to recruiting, as it would hold out a prospect of after employ- 
ment to the intending soldier. An additional favourable aspect is, that it 
would afford something of relief to the United Kingdom by dealing to a 
certain although limited extent with the pressing and ever-present problem 
of unemployment. At the same time, I fully share Major Haggard’s 
view, that it is a great pity that we should in any way have to discuss 
the question of parting with these desirable men, whom we would prefer 
by some means to retain in this country. On the other hand, 1 should 
like to get rid of the undesirables, both native and foreign—the men 
who walk in procession with banners inscribed ‘‘Work or Revolution,” 
and who would not under any consideration perform a day’s labour if 
the opportunity were offered to them. In conclusion, it only remains 
for me to ask you to accord a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for 
the interesting and valuable paper he has read to us. 


Surgeon-General Evatt, C.B.:—The very pleasant duty falls to my 
lot of proposing, in the name of the meeting, a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Commander Caborne, who has been so good as to 
come here to-day and preside over us. I very often come to these 
meetings, and I regret beyond measure that there should have been such 
a small attendance at the meeting to-day when such an important 
question has been discussed. Prominent gentlemen come and take the 
Chair at our meetings; the Secretary and staff have to do a great deal 
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of work in connection with them, and then in the end very often the 
meetings are not well attended. It seems to me a great'pity that we 
have not had a larger audience this afternoon. We recently had a meeting 
of the soldiers of the Army at Caxton Hall dealing with the Army 
Temperance question, and nothing could equal the speeches made by the 
men themselves.’ I very respectfully suggest that if the Council otf the 
Institution would allow four invitations for non-commissioned officers and 
men to go to: Woolwich, four invitations to go to Aldershot, and four 
to Portsmouth and Chatham and other garrisons, you would on many 
occasions hear from the non-commissioned officers and men themselves 
speeches of extraordinary interest, in which the greatest attention is paid 
to detail. It is quite a mistake to imagine that the men have no opinions 
of their own. If some of the sergeant-majors and staff sergeants had 
been present this afternoon we ‘should have heard their views on this 
subject which greatly affects them, and they would have been quite as 
valuable as those of officers of high rank. .The growth of opinion in 
the Army is simply astonishing. It now only ‘remains for me, in your 
name, to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


THE ITALIAN NAVAL MANCEUVRES AND 
COMBINED NAVAL AND MILITARY 
OPERATIONS. OF | 190s. 


(Translated from the Rivista Marittima for September, 1908.) 





Communicated by the Director of Naval Intelligence. 





THE forces for carrying out the scheme of the naval man- 
ceuvres and combined naval and military operations were 
assigned to the two sides, ‘‘ A ’’ and ‘‘ B,’’ as follows :— 


“A” SIDE. 
Naval Forces. 


Battleships and Armoured, Cruisers.—Regina , Margherita 
(Flag of Commander-in-Chief), Benedetto Brin, Emanuele. Fili- 
berto, Ammiraglio di Saint Bon, Re Umberto, Sardegna, 
Sicilia, Vettor Pisani. 

Unarmoured Ships.—Agordat, Urania, Iride, Partenope 
(minelayer). 

Destroyers.—Ostro, Freccia, Strale, Euro, Aquilone, 
Espero, Bersagliere, Artigliere. 

Subsidiary _Vessels;—Liguria (balloon ship), Bronte, 
Sterope, Amerigo Vespucci, Flavio Gioia, Garigliano, Vulcano 
(these vessels forming the convoy for the transport of the military 
matériel for the establishment of a temporary base of operations). 

Chartered Steamships.—Lombardia, — Sicilia, Sannio, 
Catania (forming the convoy for the transport of the Army 


troops). 
Mobile Land Forces. 


A division of infantry and a mixed brigade comprising :— 

1 Divisional Staff; 

3 Brigades of Infantry; 

1 Regiment of Bersaglieri; 

2 Squadrons of Cavalry ; 

1 Divisional Group of 5 Batteries of 75 mm. steel guns, 
with Ammunition Column; 

1 Brigade Division of 3 Batteries of 87 mm. bronze guns, 
with Ammunition Column; 

2 Companies of Sappers, with Engineers and Pontoon 
Section ; 

2 Radio-telegraphic Companies ; 

14 Sections of Medical Corps; 

14 Sections of Commissariat Corps. 
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Defended Ports and Naval Bases. 


Maddalena, Messina, and Gaeta, which were assumed to be 
maintained at the same offensive and defensive strength as in 
time of war. 


The command of the naval forces of ‘‘ A’ Side was 
assumed by Vice-Admiral Francesco Grenet, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, who flew his flag in the 
Regina Margherita. His Second-in-Command was Rear- 
Admiral Carlo Rocca Rey, in the Re Umberto. 

The command of the mobile land forces was entrusted to 
Lieut.-General Luigi Zuccari. 


“*B”’ Swe. 
Naval Forces. 


Battleships.—Giuseppe Garibaldi (Flag of Commander-in- - 
Chief), Varese, Francesco Ferruccio, Regina Elena. 

Unarmoured Ships.—Piemonte, Coatit, Tripoli (minelayer), 
Lombardia (parent ship for submarines). 

Torpedo Boats.—Airone, Albatros, Astore, Arphia, 
Cassiopea, Calliope, Canopo, Cigno, Clio, Pallade, Perseo, 
Pegaso, Spica, Saffo, Sagittario, Scorpione, Gabbiano, Pelli- 
cano, Nibbio, Falco. 

Submarines.—Glauco, Squalo, Narvalo, Otaria. 


Mobile Land Forces. 


1 Divisional Staff; 

2 Brigades and a Battalion of Infantry; 

2 Battalions of Bersaglieri; 

1 Squadron of Cavalry ; 

1 Divisional Group of 75 mm. steel gun Batteries, 

with Ammunition Cofumn; 

1 Brigade and 3 Companies of Fortress Artillery ; 

Brigade and 3 Companies of Coast Artillery ; 

Company of Sappers, with Engineers and Pontoon 
Section ; 

1 Company of Telegraphists ; 

1 Section and 1 Squadron of Medical Corps; 

1 Section and 1 Squadron of Commissariat Corps; 

A detachment of the Coastguard and Look-out Service. 


— 


Defended Ports and Naval Bases. 


Vado, Spezia, Genoa, Monte-Argentario, which were 
assumed to be maintained at the same offensive and defensive 
strength as in time of war. 


The command of the naval forces of ‘‘B’”’ Side was 
assumed by Rear-Admiral Edoardo Gagliardi, commanding 
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the Second Division of the Mediterranean Fleet, who flew his 
flag in the Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

The command of the land forces of ‘‘ B ’’ Side was entrusted 
to Lieut.-General Camillo Crema. 

Both sides were allowed to utilise all the semaphores and 
signal stations on the littoral assigned to them, and to convert 
to their own use, in the execution of their plans, all the resources 
afforded by the said littoral. 





The disposition of the naval forces at the opening of 
hostilities was laid down as follows:—‘‘ B ’’ Side was to be on 
the high seas, its position being unknown to the enemy; ‘‘A’”’ 
Side was to be disposed as follows :— 


At Augusta :— 
Regina Margherita, 
Emanuele Filiberto, 
Amm., di Saint Bon, 
Vettor Pisani, 
A gordat, 
Urania. 


At Maddalena :— 
Sicilia, 
Sardegna, 
Re Umberto, 
Iride, 
Partenope, 
Liguria, 
A flotilla of torpedo-boat-destroyers, and all the trans- 
ports. 
At Gaeta :— 
A flotilla of torpedo-boat-destroyers. 


The total strength of the naval forces allotted to the two 
sides was in the ratio of 1 to 1.9, the strength of ‘‘B’’ Side 
being taken as unity. The strength of the division of ‘‘A’”’ 
Side stationed at Augusta was reckoned as equal to 1.3 times the 
total strength of ‘‘ B,’’ whilst the strength of the ‘‘ A ’’ division 
ey: gi was only equal to 0.6 of the total strength of 
‘é 9) i e. 


H.R.H. Admiral Tomaso di Savoia, Duke of Genoa, 
assumed the supreme direction of the combined manceuvres 
on the morning of August the 14th, and hoisted his flag in the 
Lepanto. On the same day, Vice-Admiral Giovanni Bettdlo, 
the Chief of the Naval General Staff, also went on board the 
Lepanto. 

H.R.H. the Director-in-Chief (Direttore Superiore) of the 
Manceuvres issued the following general order to the naval and. 
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military forces who were to take part in the “combined 
manoeuvres :— 

‘““By command of H.M. The King, I have assumed the 
supreme direction of the combined naval and military man- 
ceuvres, and have hoisted my flag on board the Lepanto. 

“To the naval and military forces ! 

‘“‘ 1 am happy on this present occasion to once again sincerely 
and affectionately greet you. 

‘‘ The operations of this year’s manoeuvres will be based 
upon a programme which will provide for the many vicissitudes 
of naval warfare and their bearing upon certain operations on 
land. Some important detachments from our gallant army will 
therefore participate in these manceuvres; and this will still 
further strengthen those bonds of brotherhood which unite our 
forces by land and sea, by bringing into harmony their priceless 
efforts towards the supreme object of ensuring. our. national 
defence. 

““T am confident that many valuable lessons are to be 
learnt, particularly under the impulse of a noble, spirit of emula- 
tion in the endeavour to play a useful part in promoting the 
fundamental efficiency of our military preparations: 

On the morning of the 14th the Lepanto arrived at Vado; 
the vessels of ‘‘ A’ Side assembled at the: places where they 
were to be stationed at the opening of hostilities; and ‘‘B”’ 
Side, with the exception of the submarines, joined up at Vado. 

The opening of hostilities was fixed for the 17th August, at 

a.m. 

“*B” Side, which was to be at sea in a position unknown to 
the enemy, was ordered to leave Vado at 3 p.m..on'‘the 16th 
August, in order to take up the most convenient position for the 
attainment of its objects, having regard to the speed of which 
it was capable. 

‘“‘B” left Vado at the day and hour prescribed, and pro- 
ceeded with all battleships and torpedo boats in the direction of 
Maddalena, at a speed of 14 knots. 

As evening came on, a rough sea and rather strong wind 
obliged “‘ B”’ to reduce speed to 10 knots, and this speed had 
to be maintained until about 11 p.m., when the neighbourhood 
of the Corsican coast was reached and it became possible to 
resume the original speed of 14 knots, so that, at the opening 
of hostilities, ‘‘B’’ was about 40 miles to the north of Maddalena. 


Operations for obtaining the Command of the Sea. 


The scheme which the Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A’ Side 
set himself to work out may be summed up as follows :— 

He aimed at effecting a junction between his two divisions 
(stationed at the outset at Augusta and Maddalena) in the waters 
of the latter defended port. With this object in view, the 
Augusta division was to sail at the opening of hostilities, pass 
the Straits of Messina, join up with the flotilla of destroyers 


Tienes 
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stationed at Gaeta (which flotilla.had been ordered to proceed 
at full speed towards the south), and then, after detailing a 
sufficient number of vessels for scouting purposes, sail for Naples 
to make certain that the enemy had not descended upon that 
port. From Naples he would proceed to Maddalena, keeping 
in communication with his own signal stations whilst en route, 
and, reaching Maddalena on the third day of hostilities, he 
would sail from there with the whole of his united forces, 
towards the north, in order to force the enemy either to fight a 
pitched battle or to shut himself up in Spezia. ; 

The passage of the very narrow waters of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, between Corsica and the islands of the Tuscan Archipelago, 
would have to be made in the day time, iff order to more easily 
frustrate the attacks of the numerous torpedo craft of the oppos- 
ing side, which, in that locality, might carry on their activities 
with decidedly harmful effect upon ‘‘A’’ Side. . 

The .Commander-in-Chief of.‘‘A’’ assumed that if he 
reached the upper Tyrrhenian with his forces preponderating 
over the enemy, he would be more than a match for “ B, 
or, at any rate, would be able to evade him, so as to send on 
his own transports in advance with the warlike matériel for 
the constitution of a temporary base which he intended to 
establish in the Island of Elba, viz., at Portoferraio. 

The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘A,’’ in short, did not 
consider it necessary to concern himself about possible raids 
which might be made by the enemy on the coasts assigned to 
him, either because he considered that such raids would have 
little damaging effect as compared with the finality of his own 
plans, or because he would have been able to force ‘‘B”’ to 
come to the defence of his own coasts, or, lastly, because *‘ B”’ 
could have been cut off from his replenishing bases and principal 
defended port, thus falling at once into a position of decided 
strategical inferiority. 

The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘B’”’ drew up a plan of 
operations, of which the principal details may be summarised 
as follows :— 

At the opening of hostilities he would make for Maddalena 
in order to ascertain the presence or otherwise of the division of 
the enemy. stationed. there, and surprise and attack it 
should it leave the defended port. His torpedo boats were 
to be based upon Golfo Aranci, operating from there against 
the enemy at. Maddalena, whilst the latter remained in that port, 
and afterwards attacking him again during his passage towards 
the north. From Maddalena, ‘‘ B.’’ was to descend, with all or 
a part. of his forces, upon Naples, and bombard the Arsenal, 
the torpedo boats being left, under the protection of the 
Piemonte, to keep watch in, the waters of Maddalena.. 

Having carried out the attack upon Naples, he was. to 
re-assemble off Maddalena, with the idea of encountering any 
part of the enemy’s. force which might have been obliged to 
make for that port. During.the day he would endeavour to get 
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into touch with the enemy, in order to operate against him at 
night with the torpedo boats. In the probable event of the 
enemy not sustaining sufficiently heavy losses to retard his 
passage north, all the forces of ‘* B”’ Side were to be disposed 
between Monte Argentario and Corsica, with rendezvous at 
Giglio, Monte Christo, and Pianosa, advantage being taken of 
the narrowness of the Straits leading to the north to operate 
with the torpedo boats. When the enemy had passed to the 
north of Elba, ‘‘B” was to move into the upper Tyrrhenian 
Sea and take up a favourable position between Spezia 
and Vado for profiting from the advantages offered by the 
restricted area to which the hostile side were limited in carrying 
out their operations. 


With the intention of conforming, as far as possible, to the 
ideas enunciated above, the Commanders-in-Chief of the two 
sides commenced operations at the opening of hostilities as 
briefly described below. 

17th August.—At 4 a.m. ‘“‘B”’ proceeded on his course 
for Maddalena, the Coatit being detached and sent south- 
wards to scout and make certain that the enemy’s division at 
Maddalena had not left that port with the intention of effecting 
a junction with the other division. The Piemonte and the 
torpedo boats, together with the Ferruccio, steered for Golfo 
Aranci, which they entered after the Ferruccio had simulated 
the destruction by gunfire of Cape Figari semaphore station. - 

The remainder of the naval forces of ‘‘*B”’ Side, having 
arrived off Maddalena, opened fire with the object of inflicting 
damage upon the docks and storehouses on the sea front. This 
cores was repeated several times during the day, the 

erruccio also taking part, having returned from her expedition 
against Cape Figari semaphore station. During their evolu- 
tions the different vessels repeatedly came under the fire of the 
fortifications of the port. ‘‘ B’’ Side ascertained that the “A ’’ 
Division originally stationed at Maddalena was still present in 
the defended port. 

In the afternoon the larger vessels of ‘‘B”’ kept watch 
on the channels of exit from Maddalena. 

About 5 p.m. the Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ B.”’ left, the 
Piemonte, Coatit and the torpedo craft .to watch the outlets 
of Maddalena, and proceeded with the Garibaldi, Regina Elena, 
Ferruccio and Varese to Naples, intending to bombard the 
dockyard there. 

During the night, repeated attacks were delivered by the 
torpedo craft, which boldly entered the passes into Maddalena, 
but were repulsed either by “A’s”’ destroyers . or. by 
the coast batteries. The Tripoli laid down an obstruction 
at the entrance to the strait between Caprera and. Sardinia 
without being discovered. during the operation. 

The Augusta division of ‘* A ”’ Side left the neighbourhood 
of that port at 4 a.m., and proceeded at 11 knots, passing the 
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Straits at about 8a.m. At 2 p.m., when in the vicinity of Strom- 
boli, this division joined up with the destroyer flotilla stationed at 
the outset at Gaeta, which had proceeded southwards at the 
opening of hostilities. Having made sufficient provision for 
scouting, course was then shaped towards the north, and, at 
dawn on the next day, the latitude of Capri was reached. 

The Maddalena division of ‘‘ A’’ Side remained at anchor 
during the whole day, with the exception of the destroyers 
Aquilone and Espero, which were sent at 4 a.m. to destroy a 

rtion of the railway line on the Ligurian coast in the neigh- 
Coackead of Deiva. At sunset, the unarmoured ships and the 
torpedo craft of the division, together with those of the port, 
were stationed to keep watch during the night at the entrances 
to Maddalena. 

As a result of the day’s proceedings the co-efficient of 
potentiality of ‘‘A’’ remained intact, whilst that of ““B” 
was reduced to o'7 of its original value, so that its ratio to the 
total co-efficient of ‘‘ A ’’ become approximately as I to 2°7. 

18th August.—‘ B”’ Side and the ‘‘ A” division coming 
from Augusta, steering, the one for the Gulf of Naples and the 
other towards Capri, kept on their courses during the night 
without incident. At dawn ‘‘ B” reached the Pontine Islands, 
disabled the semaphore stations of Ponza and Ventotene 
by gun-fire, and then steered for that of Punta Imperatore. 

The ‘‘A”’ division coming from the south had sighted 
Capri at daybreak, and had sent the Agordat and the destroyers 
into the Gulf of Naples to make certain that the enemy were 
not operating in the Gulf. The division awaited the result of 
the reconnaissance off Capri, and then steered towards the north. 
Meanwhile ‘‘B”’ steered towards the south and simulated 
the destruction of the semaphore station of Punta Imperatore. 
At about 8.40 a.m. the two hostile fleets discovered each other 
at a distance of some 10 miles. 

The presence of the enemy rendered it inexpedient for ‘‘ B ’’ 
to persevere in his designs against Naples, whilst his inferiority 
in strength rendered it undesirable to come within fighting 
range; he therefore reversed his course, taking to flight... ‘‘ A ”’ 
went in pursuit of the enemy, sending three of his destroyers 
to keep in touch; ‘‘B”’ steered N.N.W. ols 

At nightfall “‘ B ” eluded the hostile destroyers and spread 
out, still keeping on his northerly course. 

The ‘‘ A ’’’ division resumed its course towards Maddalena, 
steaming in extended formation. 

The ‘‘ A.’’ division ‘at; Maddalena discovered the presence 
of the obstruction laid down during the preceding night by the 
Tripoli, and - took: steps ‘for its removal, which was effected 
without hindrance on the part of the enemy. 

The destroyers Aquilone and Espero returned to Maddalena 
after carrying out their expedition against the Ligurian coast, 
where they succeeded in cutting out Sestri Levante station from 
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the telegraph system, and in simulating the destruction of two 
bridges on the Grommolo. 
fhe unarmoured ships and the torpedo boats of ‘‘ B ’’ Side 
kept watch during the day on the outlets of Maddalena, and in 
the night the torpedo boats delivered some further attacks, which 
were easily repulsed. 

During the day the co-efficients of the respective sides 
remained. unaltered. 

igth August.—At daybreak ‘‘B’’ Side assembled to the 
south of Elba, making Porto Santo Stefano its base of opera- 
tions. The larger vessels (except the Varese, which was sent 
to Spezia) remained cruising to the south-east of Elba, whilst 
the Piemonte and Coatit were employed in scouting in the direc- 
tion of Maddalena. During the day the torpedo boats were 
sent to replenish with coal. About 3 p.m. the Piemonte and 
Coatit were recalled from their scouting operations. 

At sunset ‘‘ B”’ Side was cruising between Elba and Giglio 
at slow speed, and sent its torpedo boats against the enemy, 
who had effected his junction of forces and was known. to have 
left Maddalena and to be steering N.E. 

The ‘‘ A” division coming from Augusta had kept on its 
course for Maddalena undisturbed, and sent its destroyers into 
the defended port at daybreak. At about 10 a.m. it was in the 
vicinity of Cape Ferro, and had thus virtually joined up with 
the remainder of the ‘‘A’”’ forces. The Agordat was sent 
inside, whilst the larger vessels remained outside Maddalena, 
steaming slowly and waiting for the most opportune moment 
to give the order for the armoured ships and destroyers lying 
in the inner area of the defended port to come out. 

At 4 p.m. the Umberto, Sardegna, Agordat, Iride and the 
destroyers left Maddalena by order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and at 6 p.m. joined up with the remainder of the fleet, which 
then steered for Giglio Island, with the larger vessels in line 
ahead and the unarmoured ships and destroyers disposed in a 
convenient formation for scouting. 

At sunset the fleet took up an extended formation, still 
keeping on its original course. In the night hostile torpedo 
boats attacked ‘“‘A,’’ and the Agordat, being effectively 
torpedoed, returned to Maddalena. 

The ratio between the co-efficients of potentiality of the two 
sides remained practically unaltered, the loss of the Agordat 
not making any appreciable difference to the co-efficient of ‘‘A.’’ 

20th August.—The larger ships of ‘'B,” includin 
the Varese (returned from Spezia), assembled at daybreak of 
Cape Calamita, maintaining a look-out for any movements of the 
enemy, who, from information received, was believed to have 
made for Porto Santo Stefano. The Piemonte was sent to scout 
towards Giglio, and the torpedo boats, with the Coatit, towards 
Portoferraio. 

‘“ A’ Side, which had shaped course for Giglio during the 
night, in open and extended formation, assembled at daybreak 
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about 10 miles south-west of Giglio and steered to pass between 
Elba and Pianosa, steaming in two columns, one composed of 
the Margherita, Brin and Sicilia, forming a fast division, and 
the other of the remaining large ships. The unarmoured 
vessels and the destroyers were on the port hand of these latter 
ships. 
Pethe Piemonte sighted the hostile fleet at 6.30 a.m., and 
informed the Commander-in-Chief of her own side accordingly, 
keeping in touch with the enemy, however, until she had rejoined 
the main body of ‘‘B,’’ with which she joined up, though 
remaining outside the fighting formation. 

At 7 a.m. ‘'B,’’ disposed in line ahead and steering 
about S.S.E., sighted the hostile fleet, formed as described 
above. Not desiring to risk a pitched battle, ‘‘ B,’’ having 
observed that the enemy’s fast division (Margherita, Brin and 
Sicilia) was aerering. to cut off his course, reversed the latter and 
began to retreat. Meanwhile the other division of ‘‘ A’’ steered 
at full speed for Piombino with the object of cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat to the north. It did not, however, arrive in 
time to effect this, its distance from the enemy remain- 
ing always greater than that laid down as the fighting range. 
The division composed of Margherita, Brin, and Sicilia, formed 
in line ahead and followed the enemy, who made for Palmaiolo. 
This division came within fighting range at about 8.45 
a.m. ‘*B,” in the meantime, ordered his torpedo boats, 
which had assembled at Portoferraio, to make for Spezia, 
together with the Coatit and the Piemonte, so that when the 
Straits of Piombino were passed all ‘‘ B’s’’ naval forces were in 
retreat towards Spezia, with the larger ships, disposed on a line 
of bearing inclined about 45° to the left of the course, within 
fighting range of three ships of “‘ A’’ Side. 

Owing to the reduction of its co-efficient of potentiality, due 
to the previous losses sustained at Maddalena, ‘‘B’’ found 
itself with a co-efficient of potentiality inferior to that possessed 
by the three hostile ships which were following it, and which 
continued the pursuit until about 10 a.m. The main body of 
‘‘ A’? Fleet had not, however, been able to get within fighting 
range. 

‘*B,’’ whose co-efficient was now reduced by two- 
thirds, reached Spezia at about 2 p.m., where it had to remain 
6 hours before taking part in any further operations, so that it 
was not until about 8 p.m. that it was able to again put to sea. 
The larger ships were then sent to cruise in the upper Tyrrhenian 
Sea, on a course running from Spezia to an imaginary 
point about 35 miles south of Genoa. The Piemonte and the 
torpedo boats were sent to make a reconnaissance towards Porto- 
ferraio. 

‘‘A,” having given up the pursuit of the hostile fleet, 
steered south, and detached the Sardegna with orders to proceed 
to Leghorn to bombard the Naval Academy and destroy the 
semaphore station of Gorgona and the look-out station of 
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Montaccio. These operations were carried out by the Sardegna 
without opposition. At Leghorn the Tripoli, which had put in 
there, was surprised by the Sardegna; the latter simulated the 
destruction of the minelayer, which endeavoured to get away 
unobserved. 

The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘A’”’ then entrusted the 
Partenope and the Artigliere with the task of laying down a 
minefield, during the night, between il Tino and il Telaro, and 
another between il Tino and la Palmaria; whilst the destroyers 
Aquilone and Bersagliere (on which special detachments of 
miners had been embarked) were instructed to destroy the railway 
bridge and the provincial road between Cogoleto and Arenzano. 

Lastly, the Rear-Admiral Second-in-Command was sent, 
with the Umberto, Pisani, Saint Bon, Liguria, and a flotilla of 
destroyers; to Maddalena, to bring under his escort to Porto- 
ferraio the convoy of warlike matériel for the establishment of 
a temporary base of operations. 

The other vessels of ‘‘A’’ remained to the south of 
Elba and cruised about there throughout the night, awaiting 
the arrival of the transports. 

The task assigned to the Partenope and the Artigliere was 
brought to a successful conclusion about midnight. 

The operations which took place on this day involved a 
considerable decrease in the value of the co-efficients of both 
sides; ‘‘A’’ had decidedly the advantage of the exchange, 
as his total remaining co-efficient of potentiality was nine times 
as great as that of ‘‘ B,’’ who could, therefore, no longer enter- 
tain any hope of disputing the command of the sea, unless by 
means of his torpedo craft. 

21st August.—‘‘ B’’ Side assembled at dawn ‘off Spezia. 
During the day no action took place between the fleets of the 
opposing sides. 

In the morning the presence of the minefields laid down by 
the Partenope and the Artigliere was discovered at Spezia and 
orders were given for their destruction. 

The transports with the warlike matériel for the establish- 
ment of a temporary base of operations, having received orders 
by wireless to set sail and steer for Portoferraio, left Maddalena 
and shaped course to pass between Corsica and Elba, until, at 
about 5 a.m., they fell in with the warships which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of ‘‘A’’ had sent to escort them. The 
voyage of the convoy was accomplished without incident, and, 
having met the remaining vessels of its own side, it: arrived at 
Portoferraio. 

During the morning the Regina Margherita, Benedetto 
Brin, Filiberto, Sardegna and Sicilia destroyed the semaphore 
stations of Elba, cut the telegraph cablé from that island, and 
destroyed the semaphore stations on the (?Italian) coast, so as 
to complete the isolation of Elba, this being essential to the 
effective establishment of the temporary base at Portoferraio. 
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During: the morning the Espero and the Iride carried out 
a reconnaissance of the interior waters of Portoferraio and ascer 
tained that no dangers existed in the roadstead or the port for 
the ships which were-‘to anchor there. i 

At about 6.30 p.m., all the transports of ‘‘A ’’ Side were 
in harbour at Portoferraio, and the work of establishing a 
temporary base of operations was commenced. 

The Re Umberto, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral’ Rocca 
Rey (to whom were entrusted the preparations for the estab- 
lishment of the temporary base), the Saint Bon, the Filiberto, 
the Sardegna, the Iride, and the Partenope, were disposed at 
the mouth of the harbour to keep watch with their searchlights; 
the destroyers were given the duty of keeping guard outside 
the port at a distance of about 8 miles from the entrance. 

Landing-parties were sent to occupy and defend the roads 
leading into Portoferraio, so as to guard against the temporary 
base being taken in the rear. 

Before sunset, the Margherita, Brin, Sicilia and Pisani put 
out to sea to cruise. 

‘*B”’ Side, at sunset, left Spezia to cruise at sea as on the 
preceding night, namely, between Spezia and a point about 35 
miles south of Genoa, whilst the torpedo boats were sent towards 
Portoferraio. 

In the night various encounters took place between the 
adversaries’ destroyers and torpedo boats. Two of the latter 
succeeded in approaching the Filiberto and Partenope and 
delivering an attack, but were effectively repulsed in good time. 

22nd August.—At about 8 a.m. the whole of ‘‘A’’ Fleet 
assembled in the harbour of Portoferraio. The work of estab- 
lishing the temporary base, which had begun on the previous 
evening, proceeded with indefatigable energy with the assis- 
tance of the crews of all the ships. Towards mid-day the 
Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A ’’ Side sent the Brin, Pisani and 
Iride to cruise to the north. These ships joined up at sunset 
with the Margherita, Umberto and Sicilia for the purpose of 
proceeding to Genoa, where they were to arrive on the following 
morning, and, after bombarding the city, were to establish a 
commercial blockade of the coast between Portofino and Savona. 

At Portoferraio there remained, for the defénce of the tem- 
porary base in process of establishment, the Sardegna, the Saint 

on, the Filiberto, the unarmoured ships and the destroyers. 

During the night, at about 11 p.m., the Filiberto was 
attacked by two torpedo boats, which discharged their torpedoes 
without success. 

‘‘B”’ Side, which had assembled in the morning in the 
waters of Spezia, having received information that a large pro- 
portion of the enemy’s naval forces was between Cape Corso 
and Genoa, left Spezia at about 3 p.m. with the Garibaldi, 
Varese and Ferruccio, intending to attack the temporary base, 
which was now only defended by a weak force. At 5 p.m. the 
Regina Margherita was sent with the Coatit and three flotiflas 
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of torpedo boats to scout and to reconnoitre the approaches to 
the temporary base, and orders were given that all the vessels 
were to assemble at 4 o’clock the next morning near the shoals 
of Vado, whence they were to proceed to the attack of Porto- 
ferraio, arriving there at daybreak and attacking the ships and 
defence works of the base unawares. 

23rd August.—‘‘ B’’ Side, having assembled at the shoals 
of Vado, and being convinced of the possibility of reaching 
Portoferraio unobserved, steered, with the larger ships in line 
ahead and the Coatit 1,000 metres (1,094 yards) to starboard of 
the formation, towards the temporary base, hugging the Tuscan 
coast at a distance of about two miles. At dawn, when the 
searchlights of the base were extinguished, ‘‘B’’ arrived off 
Cape della Vita, and, taking advantage of the bad light which 
concealed his approach, steamed at a speed of 14 knots to defile 
before Portoferraio. About 5.15 a.m. ‘‘B’”’ came within fight- 
ing range of the enemy, and was only then discovered by the 
Sardegna, Filiberto and Saint Bon. ‘‘B”’ opened fire against 
these ships and against the temporary base. 

The surprise had been quite successfully carried out, and an 
action lasting 20 minutes was fought between the larger ships 
of ‘‘B”’ Side, manoeuvring at a speed of 14 knots, and the 
three ships of ‘‘ A’’ Side, which were lying at anchor and were 
unable to put to sea. The attack having been delivered, “‘B”’ 
sailed north again for Spezia. 

The vessels of ‘‘ A’’ Side, on the way to Genoa, came in 
sight of that port at 6 a.m., and the Commander-in-Chief sent 
the Iride to give notice of the bombardment and the blockade, 
the former to be carried out at 2 p.m., and the latter to be com- 
menced at 4 p.m. 

The ships of ‘‘ A” began the bombardment of the city at 
2 p.m., and’ maintained it for about an hour. They remained 
outside the fire of the guns of the defended port, lying stationary 
at a distance of about 12,000 metres (13,124 yards). 

‘‘B,” arriving from the south, came in sight of the 
ships blockading Genoa at about 2 p.m., and immediately the 
‘* A’? ships executed various movements against those of ‘‘ B.”’ 
No action was fought, however. ‘‘B’’ endeavoured to keep 
in touch with ‘‘ A ’’ whilst falling back upon Spezia. 

At about 3 p.m. the Margherita, Brin and Iride steered 
for Portoferraio, the Commander-in-Chief having entrusted the 
commercial blockade of Genoa to Admiral Rocca Rey. Whilst 
manoeuvring in the vicinity of Genoa, the Umberto and the 
Sicilia came within the sector of fire of the coast works, and 
were subjected to several volleys of gunfire. 

At 6 p.m. the Umberto, Pisani, and Sicilia commenced the 
blockade of Genoa and the Ligurian coast between Punta di 
Portofino and Cape Noli. They steamed on a course parallel to 
the coast at a distance of about 20 miles from Genoa, each ship 
patrolling a space of about 12 miles. The destroyers, which had 
rejoined the blockading ships, cruised in the vicinity of the 
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port of Genoa atiabout 5 miles from the entrance. The 
blockade was, therefore, an effective one. In the night the 
blockading ships left the line of blockade and went away S.S.E. 
for about 35 miles, then reversing course and returning by 
dawn on the next day to the line of blockade. 

‘“B” assembled off il Tino and remained at sea, send- 
ing his torpedo boats, some against Portoferraio and some 
against the blockading ships. The attacks delivered, however, 
were ineffective. : 

The operations which had taken place during the day had 
caused further reductions in the co-efficients of the hostile naval 
forces, so that the ratio between the co-efficient of potentiality 
of ‘‘B” and that of ‘A’ worked out as 1 to 15, the residual 
co-efficient of ‘‘B’’ being taken as 1. 

24th August.—The ships of ‘‘A’”’ not taking part in 
the blockade of Genoa assembled at Portoferraio, where the 
work of forming the temporary base was proceeding apace. The 
searchlight stations were already in working order, and the 
batteries of small-calibre guns were also ready fot approval. 

The blockading ships maintained their positions during 
the day, not departing from it even when ‘‘B” appeared 
with his larger ships to endeavour to induce the enemy 
to leave the line of blockade and give chase. The potentiality 
of each ship maintaining the line of blockade was superior to 
that of the whole of “B ”” Fleet, so that ‘‘A’”’ had nothing 
to fear from the attacks of the larger ships of the enemy. 

At sunset ‘‘B” again put to sea to cruise, and sent 
the torpedo boats, some — the blockading ships and 
some against Portoferraio. The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A” 
arranged, as usual, for the patrol service to be maintained at 
sea by the destroyers, and for the entrance to the roadstead, a 
large area of which was obstructed, to be watched by the search- 
lights on land and those of the ships. 

During the night an attack was made by torpedo boats 
—_— the ships anchored at Portoferraio, but they were 
repulsed. 

é The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A’’ sent the Saint Bon and 
Filiberto to reinforce the line of blockade. 

25th August.—The blockade of Genoa was continued, being 
still maintained upon the lines laid down on the first day. ‘‘B”’ 
Side, with Spezia as its base, had kept the sea during the night, 
and now increased the vigour of its attack against the blockading 
ships, sending a large number of torpedo boats against them 
and os gga its submarines to operate between Portoferraio 
and Genoa. During the early hours of the night the torpedo 
craft repeatedly attacked the blockading ships, though without 
effective result. 

In the morning, a little before daybreak, the three blockad- 
ing vessels of ‘‘ A ”’ came within fighting range of the Regina 
, ena, Varese and Ferruccio, and the latter ships fell back upon 

pezia. 
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All the vessels of ‘‘ A ’’ not employed in the blockade were 
assembled at the temporary base (which was now approaching 
completion), and no attack was delivered against them by the 
enemy. ‘‘B,’’ however, ordered a torpedo boat to proceed to 
Elba and there put ashore an officer, who was to:ascertain the 
exact position of the ships in harbour at Portoferraio, and of 
the obstructions at the entrance to the port, so! that.a torpedo 
boat attack might be delivered with greater probability of success. 


This expedition was carried out successfully,, and ‘‘B”’ - 


found himself in possession of tolerably accurate information 
as to the situation of the ships in the waters of Portoferraio and 
of the submarine defences laid out by the enemy. 

The Saint Bon and the Filiberto proceeded to reinforce the 
line of blockade in the early hours of’ the morning. 

Between 8 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. the submarines attacked the 
Saint Bon, which was then in the vicinity of Portofino, but their 
attacks were disallowed on the ground that the ship had dis- 
covered them in good time to enable her to escape, which 
however, she had not attempted to do, in accordance with special 
regulations in the programme of the manoeuvres. The sub- 
marines then proceeded to Savona to be ready to operate in the 
waters of Vado. 

The blockade was maintained during the day on a line con- 
necting Sestri-Levante with Cape Noli, the ships being disposed 
five miles apart and steaming alternatively north and south over 
a three-mile track. 

At night ‘‘B”’ again put to sea with his larger ships, 
and redoubled the vigour of his torpedo boat attacks against 
the line of blockade. During the early hours of the night two 
torpedo boat attacks were delivered against the Saint Bon and 
the Sicilia, without effect. 

The residual co-efficients of the two Sides, after the opera- 
tions of the day, stood in the ratio of 1 to 15, 1 being taken as 
the co-efficient of potentiality of “‘B’’ Side. 

26th August.—During the early hours of the day, the 
torpedo boat_attacks on the blockading ships were vigorously 
renewed. Of these attacks, two were repulsed and two—against 
the Sicilia and the Filiberto—proved successful, and these ships 
were, therefore, considered to have been destroyed and were sent 
to Portoferraio. 

The remaining ships of ‘‘A’”’ continued the blockade 
of Genoa, but at about 4 p.m. the Glauco succeeded in torpedo- 
ing the Vettor Pisani off Cape Noli, and this ship was assumed 
to be destroyed and had to abandon the line of blockade and 
proceed to the temporary base. 

About 9 p.m. a torpedo boat successfully attacked the 
Umberto, which, in her turn, made for Portoferraio. 

As only the Saint Bon and four destroyers now remained on 
the line of blockade, the Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A” Side 
sent another flotilla of destroyers to reinforce the blockading 
vessels. 
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At the temporary base an: official inspection was made of 
the various sections of the system of defence, which were now 
in perfect order. ; . 

‘ B,” still based upon Spezia, kept the sea during the 
night and vigorously attacked the temporary base with his 
torpedo boats, availing himself of the knowledge of the defence- 
arrangements of the base which he had acquired from the recon- 
naissance undertaken by his orders on the 25th. The attacks 
of the torpedo boats were, however, successfully repulsed. 

The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A” sent the Brin to 
Spezia with orders to surprise the torpedo boats returning to 
that port on the following morning, and afterwards to simulate 
the destruction of the Riva Trigoso dockyard. i 

Following on the attacks of the day, the residual co-efficients 
of the two Sides worked out in the ratio of 1 to 13, 1 being 
taken as the residual co-efficient of ‘‘ B’’ Side. 

27th August.—The blockade of Genoa was maintained until 
sunset by the Saint Bon and the destroyers; then all the forces 
of ‘‘A’’ Side steered to assemble at Portoferraio. The Mar- 
gherita left Portoferraio during the morning and put to sea 
with the purpose of endeavouring, in conjunction with the Brin 
(which was still engaged in the operations undertaken on the 
previous day) to surprise and defeat the enemy’s vessels believed 
to be cruising at sea. ‘‘ B,’’ however, had remained at Spezia, 
having merely made a reconnaissance to Genoa to satisfy himself 
as to the presence or otherwise of the hostile naval forces, and 
in this way the designs of the Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘A” 
Side were frustrated. 

28th August.—At 8 o’clock in the morning hostilities 
ceased, and the whole of ‘‘ A’”’ Side joined up at Portoferraio, 
whilst ‘‘ B.”’ assembled at Spezia. 

Operations were’commenced at Genoa and Leghorn for the 
embarkation of matériel. on board the steamships chartered for 
the transport of such troops of the corps of invasion as were 
to be actually embarked and transported by sea. 


Operations with a View to the Invasion of the Enemy’s 
Territory. 


29th August.—During the early hours of the day the troops 
of the corps of invasion embarked at Leghorn and Genoa on 
the chartered steamships, which arrived in the afternoon at 
Portoferraio and anchored behind the line of battleships. At 
10 p.m. hostilities were re-opened. 

The temporary base was again placed in a state of defence, 
and arrangements were made to continue the external patrol 
service by destroyers, and to maintain the fook-out service 
at the entrance of the port (where fresh obstructions had 
been laid down) by means of rowing boats and by using the land 
searchlights, as well as those of the ships. The temporary base 
was not subjected to attack, however, during the night. 
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““B” left Spezia at 10 p.m., and, with the larger ships, 
proceeded to cruise in the upper Tyrrhenian, closing in on the 
Ligurian Coast. The Coatit was sent on a scouting expedition 
towards Elba and, through the Piemonte, kept in touch by 
radio-telegraphy with the larger ships, the Piemonte being 
between the latter and the Coatit. The torpedo boats left Spezia 
and spread out a littie to the north of Leghorn to make a recon- 
naissance of the water area between Elba and Cape Corso, 
through which the enemy’s convoy must pass after leaving the 
temporary base. 

th August.—In the morning the Coatit was discovered 
by ‘*A’”’ Side, which was still in harbour at Portoferraio, and 
first the Saint Bon and then the Sardegna were sent to give 
chase. During the day ‘‘B”’ remained cruising in the upper 
Tyrrhenian in such a way that he could fall back on his 
own defended ports whilst still maintaining the scouting service 
to the south, which had been instituted on the preceding day. 
At sunset the larger ships anchored at Rapallo. At night the 
torpedo boats, which had assembled during the day at Spezia, 
renewed the scouting service of the previous night. In the early 
— the Tripoli laid out a minefield between Finale and 

oano. 

At about 2 p.m. the armoured ships of “‘ A ’’ Side present 
in the harbour of Portoferraio and the chartered transports 
weighed anchor and put to sea, as it was necessary that the 
convoy should not delay its departure so long as to cause the 
landing operations to extend beyond the time-limit laid down 
for the termination of the naval manceuvres and the commence- 
ment of the land operations. It was for this reason that the 
Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A’’ Side left Portoferraio while he 
still had something to fear from the attack, weak though it might 
be, of the hostile naval forces. The four hired transports were 
disposed at the corners of a square 1,200 métres (1,312 yards) 
long, in which the steamships which would have been necessary 
for the transport of the remaining troops of the corps of invasion 
would have been placed at a distance of 400 metres (437 yards) 
between each vessel. Instead of being actually transported, how- 
ever, these remaining troops were assembled on the Ligurian 
coast between Pietra and Albenga, and were supposed to repre- 
sent disembarked troops. 

It had been arranged that all the vessels of ‘‘A’’ Side 
should be employed in the operations in connection with the 
navigation of the convoy, but those whose co-efficient had been 
reduced to zero in the preceding operations, were not to take 
part in any fighting operations, their fighting efficiency being 
considered as nil. 

Outside Portoferraio the convoy was disposed in the follow- 
ing sailing formation :— 

The Liguria, navigating on the centre line of the forma- 
tion, steamed one mile in advance of the convoy, and had two 
destroyers on each beam, with a distance of 400 metres (437 
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yards) between each vessel. A first-class battleship was 
placed 600 metres (656 yards) right ahead of each (foremost) 
angle of the square, 

On each beam, at a distance of 800 metres (875 yards) frum 
the convoy, steamed two battleships, and, astern of these, a 
destroyer. The rear of the convoy was brought up by two 
battleships, which steamed 600 metres (656 yards) astern of 
the transports occupying the two after angles of the formation. 
Lastly, two destroyers navigated on the centre line of the 
formation at a distance of about 800 metres (875 yards) from 
the transports. é 

Thus escorted, the convoy steered to double Capraia Island, 
and thence shaped a course parallel to the imaginary line mark- 
ing the limit of the theatre of operations; this course was kept 
for about 80 miles, and then the convoy steered north, making 
the Ligurian coast in the vicinity of Cape Noli. There was a 
high wind and heavy sea. The Coatit had been sighted in the 
vicinity of Capraia, and as she had endeavoured to keep in touch 
with the convoy, the Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘A”’ Side had 
sent the Sardegna to give her chase, thus compelling her to 
withdraw to a distance. The voyage proceeded without 
hindrance or accident. Only once did a flotilla of the enemy’s 
torpedo boats attempt an attack against the escort of the convoy 
—at 10 p.m.; but whether it was due to the state of the sea being 
so unfavourable to the operations of torpedo craft, or, whether 
to the vigilance of the vessels of ‘‘A’’ Side, the attack was 
effectively repulsed in good time. 

The Commander-in-Chief of ‘‘ A’? Side then detached the 
Agordat with a landing party, which was sent to occupy the 
semaphore station of Noli; this expedition was successfully 
carried out in the night. He also sent a destroyer with other 
landing parties to seize a section of the Cornice Road in the 
neighbourhood of Noli, but the destroyer was discovered by the 
troops on the coast and the expedition proved a failure. 

gist August.—At early dawn the convoy of the Corps of 
Invasion, with all the ships of ‘‘ A’ Side, was lying off Vari- 

otti, at about 4 miles from the coast. A torpedo boat of the 
ifesa of Vado approached unobserved and simulated the dis- 
charge of a torpedo against the Sicilia, 

The destroyers at once commenced a reconnaissance of the 
water-area off Noli, the locality which had been selected, owing 
to the state of the sea, for the disembarkation. The safety of 
the anchorage having been ascertained, the Margherita, Saint 
Bon, Filiberto and Pisani anchored there and promptly landed 
the companies of seamen. 

At about 5.30 a.m., whilst the transports were making for 
the anchorage to take up the positions assigned to them, the 
whole of “‘B.”’ Side was seen coming from the east, steaming 
at full speed, and making for the transports. 

The Margherita and Saint Bon left the anchorage and pro- 
ceeded against the enemy, over whom they held a considerable 
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superiority in fighting potentiality, and whom they engaged 
within fighting range before the transports could have sustained 
an attack. After the tactical action had continued for a short 
time, ‘‘B’”’ was obliged to consider himself repulsed, and 
therefore fell back upon Spezia. The Margherita and Saint 
Bon went back to the anchorage off Noli, where all the 
remaining vessels of ‘‘A’’ Side were now assembled. The 
landing operations were immediately begun. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the sea, all the troops were on land 
by about 9.30 a.m., and were ready to carry out their plan of 
campaign. The disembarkation of the heavy matériel was then 
commenced, and this was finished in the afternoon. At night 
the ships of ‘‘A’’ Side remained at anchor at Noli, whilst 
the destroyers kept watch in the offing. 

The approaches to Noli were watched by the searchlights of 
the ships. No attack was delivered by the enemy’s torpedo 
boats during the night. 

1st September.—As a result of the action which had taken 
place on the previous morning off Vado, ‘‘B’”’ was obliged to 
consider his fighting potentiality reduced practically to nil, and 
took no further active part in the operations. 

In the early hours of the morning ‘‘A’”’ proceeded, 
with all his larger ships, except the Pisani, to attack the coast 
fortifications of Vado. It had been laid down that all the vessels 
of ‘‘A”’ Side should assume their original co-efficients of 
potentiality for the purposes of the operations which were to 
be undertaken against the said fortifications. 

The Pisani, the unarmoured ships, and the destroyers, were 
left at the disposal of the Commander of the land forces of ‘‘ A’”’ 
Side, either for the purpose of supporting the operations of these 
forces against any bodies of the enemy which might attempt to 
repel their advance, or for transporting any detachments as 
quickly as possible by sea, should it be necessary to effect a 
rapid concentration of forces on any particular part of the coast. 
The chartered steamships assembled at Genoa in the early morn- 
ing and were restored to the ‘* Societa di Navigazione Generale 
Italiana.” : 

During the day, the larger ships of ‘‘ A”’ Side simulated 
an attack on the forts of the port of Vado, the action against 
each fort being divided into two successive phases, of which the 
first, carried out beyond the range of fire of the fort, was 
intended to cause it to cease fire temporarily, so that the best 
protected ships of the fleet might. approach and _ inflict 
heavy. damage upon it by gunfire at a decreasing range. The 
time during which the coast works were kept under fire was that 
necessary for the reduction of their co-efficient to zero, on the 
basis of the formula laid down by the Programme of the Naval 
Manceuvres as regards actions between ships and coast works, 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that the said formula had 
been laid down so as to permit of the coast works being reduced 
toa co-efficient of zero within the time limits allowed for a simu- 
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lated action, without taking into account, even approximately, 
the time which would have been required for a real action. 
During the night the vessels of ‘‘ A’ Side again anchored 
together in the Noli roadstead, arrangements being made for a 
thorough watch to be kept, as on the preceding day. 
and September.—In: the morning, ‘‘A’’ renewed his 
operations against the forts of Vado, with the object of reducing 
the secondary batteries and so facilitating the occupation of the 
coast works of the port by the land forces. : 
Hostilities ceased at midday. The vessels of the two Sides 
assembled in the offing and. at 6 p,m. anchored in Vado road- 


stead. 





H. M. The King was present at the naval and combined 
manoeuvres, and was accompanied by His Excellency the 
Minister of Marine, with whom His Majesty embarked on the 
26th August, at Vado, on the Vittorio Emanuele, and proceeded 
to Portoferraio to inspect the defence arrangements of the tem- 
porary base of operations.’ The following were also present at 
the landing operations :—H.R.H. the Duke of Aosta; His Ex- 
cellency the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, who 
embarked at Genoa on the 28th August on board the chartered 
steamship Catania; and about 60 Senators and Deputies, who 
embarked on the 28th August on board the Volta, the Citta di 
Milano, and the specially chartered steamship Menfi of the 
** Societa di Navigazione Generale Italiana.” 

On the 5th September, H. M. the King, H. R.- H. the 
Duke of Aosta, H. R. H. the Duke of Abruzzi, and their Excel- 
Iencies the Minister of Marine and the Chiefs of the General 
Staffs of the Army and Navy, embarked on board the Sardegna 
to witness the naval target practice. The Senators and Deputies 
met on board the Volta for the same purpose. The firing 
practice was carried out off Vado and was commenced by the 
Second Division (Garibaldi, Varese and Ferruccio) against a 
target towed by the Volta at a mean distance of 4,000 metres 
(4,375 yards). The target was similar to the regulation ones for 
gunnery competitions, i.e., the hull of a torpedo boat with a 
suitable canvas screen fixed upon it. The relative speed of the 
target was 24 knots. The ships fired from the port broadside; 
four rounds were allotted to each medium calibre gun taking 
= in the firing, and one round to each large calibre gun. The 

ring was made with rapidity and accuracy, and the results may 
be summarised in the percentage of shots which hit the target. 
This worked out at 71.5 per cent., 21 shots hitting the hull of 
the torpedo boat and’57 the canvas’screen, or 78 shofs on the 
mark out of a total of 109 fired. After. the Garibaldi, Verese 
and Ferruccio, the Sardegna carried out firing practice, under 
the same conditions, against a target towed by the Coatit, and 
the results were equally good. 

In the afternoon i’ M. the King, on board the Lepanto, 
made a public distribution of cups to the winning Ships in the 
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annual prize-firing competitions. At this ceremony the Royal 
Princes and the commanders of ships and torpedo craft were 
present, as well as representatives from all the ships in the 
persons of prize-winning gunners, Taking advantage of the 
occasion, His Excellency the Minister of Marine made an 
eloquent speech, in which he summed up the advances made in 
naval gunnery and expressed. his conviction that the Navy 
would not fail to attain to still greater perfection in organisation 
and in the use of its weapons. 

On the 6th September, the naval forces which had taken 
ye in the manceuvres -put to sea to be passed in review by 

. M. the King, who embarked on the Lepanto in company 
with H.R.H. the Duke of Aosta and His Excellency the Minister 
of Marine. 

The ships of each division were disposed in line abreast, 
divisions in line ahead. The distance between the ships was 
400 metres (437 yards); that between divisions was regulated as 
necessary for deployment. The course shaped was on a line 
joining Cape di Vado with Punta Manara. The torpedo boats 
preceded the fleet to port, the destroyers on the centre line of the 
formation. The Lepanto passed the formation on the starboard 
hand at a speed of 12 knots, whilst the ships proceeded at 6 
knots. When the foremost division had been passed, the 
Lepanto reduced speed to 6 knots, and the vessels began to file 
past in the following order: destroyers at 18 knots, torpedo 
boats at 15 knots, divisions at 12 knots. The review came toa 
termination at midday, in the neighbourhood of Punta di Porto- 
fino, and all the vessels which had taken part in it proceeded to 
Spezia, where they anchored at about 5 p.m. 

On the 7th and 8th September, in the presence of H. M. 
the King, H. R. H. the Duke of Aosta, 'His Excellency the 
Minister of Marine, and the Senators and Deputies, various 
exercises with the weapons of submarine warfare were carried 
out in the outer waters of the Gulf of Spezia, such as the dis- 
charge of loaded torpedoes against fixed and moving targets, 
the exploding of contact and ground mines, and also the passage 
of hulls over obstructions. 

On the morning of the 8th September, His Excellency the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Navy inaugurated the Naval 
War College in the presence of H. M. the King, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Aosta, H. R. H. the Duke of the Abruzzi, H. R. H. 
the Duke of Genoa, H. R. H. the Prince of Udine, and His 
Excellency the Minister of Marine. His Excellency the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Navy then gave a résumé of the 
operations carried out during the manoeuvres, deducing impor- 
tant lessons therefrom. After this address, Captain Corsi was 
eed upon to speak, and dealt with the subject of ‘‘ Naval 

ower.”’ 

On the afternoon of the same day, H. M. the King, with 
His Excellency the Minister of Marine, left Spezia on board the 
Vittorio Emanuele and proceeded to Vado to be present at the 
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lecture on the land manoeuvres delivered by His Excellency 
Lieut.-General Vigand, Director of the Land Manceuvres. 

Between the 8th and 15th September, H. R. H. Admiral 
Tomaso di Savoia, Director-in-Chief of the Naval Manoeuvres, 
inspected the vessels which had taken part in them. During 
ae period further lectures were delivered at the Naval War 

ollege. 

On the morning of the 16th September, H. R. H. the Duke 
of Genoa hauled down his flag and left the Lepanto. His Excel- 
lency the Chief of the General Staff of the Navy also left the 
ship, and thus the Direzione Superiore of the naval manoeuvres 
was dissolved. 


The Director-in-Chief of the Naval Manceuvres issued the 
following general orders, the first on the departure of H.M. 
the King from Spezia, and the second on his own departure 
from the Lepanto :— 


‘* 8th September.—To the Naval and Military Forces,— 


‘‘His Majesty the King has been pleased to express his 
entire satisfaction with the manner in which the combined 
exercises conducted in his august presence have been carried out. 
The praise of our Sovereign is an incentive and stimulus to 
us on the road of progress, along which the Army and the Navy 
are advancing side by side with emulous efforts towards the 
supreme object of the defence of our country. In taking my 
leave of you it gives me pleasure to convey to you my Satis- 
faction with the skill you have shown in carrying out these 
manceuvres, and with the devotion and enthusiasm displayed by 
you in the endurance of their fatigues and hardships.” 


** 15th September.—From the inspections I have made of 
several ships and torpedo boats, and from the manner in which 
the united exercises were carried out in my presence, I have 
Lorca this impression of the Mediterranean Fleet: that its 

hief is governed by wise methiods in directing its organisation 
and training ; that order and discipline are well maintained ; that 
the Admirals, Captains and Officers perform their duties: with 
judgment and devotion; that the petty officers and men show 
themselves efficient and zealous; and that there is a high sense 
and strong sentiment of duty in all. In taking leave of you 
it gives me pleasure to express to you my gratification, secure 
in the belief that such qualities will render the Navy more and 
more worthy of that trust which is reposed in her by our beloved 
Sovereign and country.” : 


During the long period of the manceuvres and concentrated 
exercises there were no accidents or mishaps of any. sort to be 
deplored, so that all the vessels were always able to discharge 
the duties assigned to them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SQUADRON IN THE HaNnpDs oF His EXcCELLENCY ADMIRAL 
ALEXEIFF—PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS—ACCOUNTS OF PArR- 
TICIPANTS AND EYE-WITNESSES OF 8TH AND 9TH FEBRUARY. 
LIFE IN PORT—THE First JAPANESE ATTEMPT AT BLOCKAD- 
ING—THE SHIPS BEGIN TO DIsAaRM—WE Expect ADMIRAL 
MAKAROFF. 


ON board the Angara I found myself for the first time 
associated with men who had witnessed the catastrophe of 8th 
February,' and the action of the 9th. As I became their mess- 
mate and was no longer a stranger asking information of 
strangers, I learned full particulars. 

ere I must make a small digression. I do not intend 
to give a history of the war in this book. The history of the 
war can only be written when the archives, which are now 
closed, are opened, and their secret reports and documents are 
made accessible to the public. Until then we must content our- 
selves with published reports and private sources of information. 
In the former much has of course been left out or cut out, as 
the circumstances demanded. One of the most reliable private 
sources of information is, I believe, my diary. I kept it from 
29th January, 1904, the day of my departure from St. Peters- 
burg, until my return there on 19th December, 1905. The 
entries consist not oniy of all events which I witnessed: myself, 
but also of accounts of eye-witnesses, who were still fresh under 
the impression of the events. In it I have not merely confined 
myself to facts. Above all, it appeared important to observe 
the mental attitude of the men who had taken part in these 
events. Here, in this book, I will, as well as I am able, 
describe, with photographic accuracy, the feelings which we 
experienced. I will tell of the hopes, the doubts, and the disap- 
pointments which we had to experience in the course of events. 





1The torpedo attack which began the war. 
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The impressions which I had received during my first days 
at Port Arthur were most strange. It seemed as if the dangers 
amidst which we lived did not affect public opinion to any 
great extent. I noticed that everyone was dreading something, 
but not disaster for the squadron or fortress. There was also no 
question of personal dread of danger; but people seemed con- 
cerned at perhaps being made to suffer owing to the Govern- 
ment getting into an unpleasant position. 

“‘How is the affair going to end?’’ ‘‘Who will be picked 
out as the culprit?’ ‘Am I also going to be dragged into 
this dirty business??? Questions such as these seemed to 
perplex everyone high and low. 


I must here observe that the population of Port Arthur con- 
sisted almost exclusively of State employés, or such as were 
closely connected with the Government. The weal or woe of 
these people naturally depended entirely on how matters stood 
with the Government. That was why I had never been able 
to obtain from anyone detailed answers when I enquired for 
particulars, or even the causes of the first catastrophe. All 
remained silent, or said that they knew nothing, or they 
suddenly remembered most pressing business which obliged 
them to break off the conversation. If they were to give an 
account they would have to take sides, and that was ‘‘very 
dangerous.’’ Everyone knew, apparently from the experience 
of previous years, that a bold word, an independent opinion, 
immediately reached a certain destination by mysterious paths, 
and that the rash individual, who often did not even know what 
he was accused of, suddenly felt the punishing hand. It would 
be false to affirm that this state of mind was produced by an 
iron discipline. Discipline is the conscious and voluntary sub- 
mission to law. Discipline obtains, where old and young obey, 
not from fear, but for the sake of conscience. At Port Arthur 
one saw only fear, pale-faced fear of the almighty, irresponsible 
Government. 

Tongues were at once loosened when the news of Makaroff’s 
appointment reached the town. Notwithstanding all efforts, 
it could not be kept secret. Now it was quite evident what 
discipline is worth if based on fear. I could surely not be 
counted amongst the adherents of the Viceroy ; but even I found 
more than once the language of these very gentlemen, who 
only yesterday were “‘ his most devoted,’’ rather too strong. 


To me the Pacific Squadron does not merely mean a collec- 
tion of.ships. I had.spent almost my entire sea service in 
it, and for me it was a living thing, permeated with a single- 
minded spirit. With it 1 had grown up, and it was dear to 
me. On my journey here I felt as if I was going home. I 
had already served in this squadron when it was at its, begin- 
nings. During my last five years of service there I witnessed 
its apogee under Dubassoff and Hildebrand. Its gradual decline 
I was not called upon to see; I was only witness of its end. 
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‘* How could such great changes have taken place during 
the three years of my absence ?’’ | asked myself. ‘‘ How could 
this great organisation fall into such a state of decomposition ?”’ 

At Cronstadt I had, of course, heard of the institution of 
the “‘Armed Reserve of the Pacific.’ I knew that the votes 
for keeping ships in commission had been cut down, and that 
the ships in reserve had only twenty days at sea in the year. The 
rest of the time they. were floating barracks. Finally, I was 
aware of the constant changes amongst the officers, All the 
same, I had preserved my faith in the ‘‘squadron.”’ 

I thought this would all pass away. Owing to unfavourable 
conditions, some defects had cropped up, but one needed only 
to alter these conditions to put everything once more to rights. 
Now, in war, I thought, those gentlemen who had played with 
their duties would disappear, and the old officers would once 
more join ‘‘their’? ships. The grand old life in the squadron 
was then bound to arise anew. 

I well remember how we had idolised ‘‘our ship’’ in the 
squadron. I had known an officer who had had already three 
years’ service as lieutenant and who still did duty as ‘‘ second 
watchkeeper,’’! as he had not been relieved. When he had to 
move up as “‘first watchkeeper,’’ he protested, as it would 
mean leaving “his Nakhimoff.’’ Another lieutenant, with 
fifteen years’ service as a commissioned officer, was nominated 
as ‘‘Senior Gunnery Lieutenant’ of a battleship in home 
waters. When, however, he heard that ‘‘his Donskoi,’’ which 
had only just returned from the Far East, was to go out again, 
he entreated his superiors to send him back to her. In the end 
he was made happy by becoming once more watchkeeper on 
board ‘‘his’’ old cruiser.’ I could produce such examples in 
large numbers, but I fancy these will suffice. The fiery youths 
were formerly ever ready to demand satisfaction, sword in hand, 
for any insult offered to ‘‘their’’ ship. The men had recourse 
to the simpler method. They fought, when they met on shore, 
and thus settled the question as to which was the best ship. 

Let not the reader imagine that this was in any way a bad 
sign; by no means. If the good elements held these views, 
they arose from the conviction that their ship was bound to be 
the best, provided each one threw his whole strength and energy 
into the service of ‘his’? ship. At every evolution, every exer- 
cise, hundreds of jealous eyes watched the other ships. Woe 
betide the ship which these strict and experienced judges found 
out in the attempt to cheat. This emulation between ships 
was of great benefit to the squadron. Each ship did her utmost 
to prove herself the best of the company. . A man was just 
as proud of his squadron as of his ship. Everything that took 





1 Presumably under another lieutenant. 

2There are two in big ships. 

$ Gunnery lieutenants occupy a more important position on board than 
the watchkeepers, irrespective of seniority. 
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place in other waters was closely followed. We wanted to beat 
all other. squadrons. 

When I had been three years navigating officer of the 
Dmitri Donskoi, Admiral Dubassoff sent to ask me whether 
I would like to join his staff as senior flag-lieutenant. The 
question found me quite unprepared. It so upset me that | 
asked for twenty-four hours to consider the matter. Back cx 
board I consulted the captain, the commander, and another old 
messmate, whether I might leave the ship without committing 
treason. After lengthy discussions, we came to the conclusion 
that I was not bound to refuse. After all, I was not to take 
up a higher appointment on board another ship—that would 
have been treason towards the old Donskoi—but was in future to 
serve the squadron as a whole. Our Donskoi, it was felt, was 
certainly the best ship of the entire squadron, but still only one 
amongst many. 

I had thought of all this, and preserved my faith in the 
“‘squadron.’’ I believed its old spirit was still alive. I did 
not know all that had happened out there at the foot of Golden 
Hill in Port Arthur to kill this spirit, during the three years I 
had spent at Cronstadt. If a captain loves his ship truly, he 
must not neglect to attend to the smallest defect in her. He 
must report it, and see that it is made good. In time a small 
defect may become the cause of a very big one. But if a 
captain at Port Arthur did his duty in that manner, he was 
an ‘‘inconvenient subordinate.’’ The Viceroy desired, as long 
as he reigned, to see no other reports than those in which it 
was stated that ‘‘everything was in the best condition.’’ Then 
he was able to report most respectfully that ‘‘the fleet confided 
to his care was completely prepared for war, and would 
valorously repel every attack of the enemy.” 

Were we serving the Viceroy and not His Majesty? Were 
we not merely subordinated to His Excellency, but subjects of 
the Emperor alone? Are not, in the eyes of the ‘‘Supreme 
War Lord,’ the youngest bluejacket and the commander of a 
squadron equally the servants of the Crown and country— 
quite independenily of their relative position? Anyone who 
dared to hold such views as these was looked at askance in 
Port Arthur. 

In justice to the Viceroy it must be admitted that whatever 
he wanted he carried through. In his immediate surround- 
ings he soon had only his own creatures. He cared nothing 
for the ‘‘common herd.’’ These did not require to be handled 
with gloves. But in the body of officers every feeling of 
cohesion and solidarity was stifled by constantly moving them 
from ship to ship. If an officer duly subordinated himself to 
the authorities, he could serve in a harbour craft and yet ad- 
vance more rapidly than another who was wearing himself out 
ro doing his duty with the utmost zeal on board a fighting 
ship. 





1The Sovereign, as the head of the Army and Navy. 
VOL. LIN. 2 P 
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When I reached Port Arthur the second time, one never 
heard, either at the Casino or on board ship, the beautiful old 
terms ‘‘our ship,’’ ‘‘our squadron.’’ All interest was centred 
on ‘getting on’ quickly. A man would say: ‘‘So- 
and-so was in luck!’’ and speculate as to places with higher 
emoluments, or where he would be more immediately under the 
eye of the authorities. Sometimes, indeed, I heard that some- 
one was proud of belonging to the garrison of Port Arthur. 
But in the mouth of a naval officer this did not sound well. 
Makaroff once said: ‘‘A naval officer should only feel at home 
on board.’’ The turning of ships into floating barracks has 
produced fine fruits. 

I was horrified at all this. It was hateful to see this collapse 
of the personnel of our squadron. Only in a very few ships 
some remnants of the old traditions had been preserved. Still, 
I stuck to my hopes, and perhaps I was not wrong. The outer 
pressure need only be removed to awaken the spirit of the squad- 
ron out of its sleep of the last three years. The flame was 
glowing under the ashes. There were indications of this. 
“‘Above,’’ the stillness of the grave was still preserved. The 
office work went on in the old style, as if nothing had happened ; 
but the joyful news already flew through the ranks—Makaroft 
had started from St. Petersburg. 

I now resume my narrative. 

The truth of the rumours I had already heard at Harbin 
interested me, of course, most. They were probably being 
disseminated all over Russia by now, through the fugitives. 

“Is it true,’’ I asked, ‘‘ that the squadron was guilty of 
absolutely incomprehensible carelessness? Was it, in fact, 
lying at anchor in an open roadstead with all lights burning, 
without steam, without torpedo-nets being out, and without any 
guard vessels? Is it a fact that at the moment of the attack 
not only many officers and captains, but the Admiral himself, 
were ashore to celebrate the latter’s birthday ?”’ 

This conversation took place on board the Angara with 
one of my new messmates. 

** We of the Angara are certainly in a position to form an 
unbiassed judgment,’’ he said. ‘‘ We only joined the squadron 
quite a short time ago, and are not bound to it either by 
tradition or common service. We could indeed consider our- 
selves slighted, as we are not serving in a man-of-war, but in 
an armed merchantman. Therefore to reply without reserve: 
the first part of your question is bitter truth. The only excuse 
one can find is that the squadron is not to blame for this 
criminal carelessness, which you mildly call incomprehensible. 
The second part is gossip, which has been launched into the 
world with the very evident intention of burdening Admiral 
Stark with the entire responsibility. This was bound to happen 
at the outset. When the first staggering news flew through 
the town and fortress, one heard the ugly word ‘treason’ on all 
sides. Thank God, it was never uttered aloud! It might have 


been awful. 
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‘* The old gentleman was passing through a bad time, but 
he was equal to it. He resisted the temptation to defend him- 
self publicly against all the accusations which were hurled at 
him. So he kept his famous document in his pocket, and only 
reminded certain persons of the existence of the paper. The 
‘brave’ calumniators at once became dumb. They had 
probably received orders to hold their tongues. In this attitude 
of Stark’s there is something of the old Roman, is there not? 
Pereat mea gloria, vivat patria. However, my Latin is weak, 
but judge for yourself. If he had then said: ‘I did not receive 
permission to prepare against an attack—here is the proof,’— 
not a stone of the Viceroy’s palace would have been left standing 
by next morning.’’ 

‘*So that the second part of my question is untrue ?”’ 

My messmate shrugged his shoulders. 

" F rom the moment that the whole squadron was assembled 
in the roads, orders were given that the entire personnel was to 
be on board from sunset (about 5 p.m.) until next morning- 
Communication with the shore during that time was prohibited, 
This was the only measure of safety the Admiral commanding 
the squadron was able to take on his own responsibility and 
without the Viceroy’s permission. This order was strictly 
carried out, especially on 8th February. Had we not seen the 
steamer with which the Japanese Consul from Chefoo took 
away the Japanese subjects from Port Arthur? She anchored 
almost in the centre of the squadron and hurried away before 
dark. It was quite evident to everyone that this meant war. 
Or do you imagine that we had not understood such a sign? 
Would every ship have been at ‘ man-and-arm ship’ stations? 
Should we have got off so cheaply after all if the entire squadron 
had not been warned ?’’ 

When I had this conversation, it had already come to our 
knowledge by private, but perfectly reliable, information from 
Chefoo, that in addition to the Consul, a Japanese naval agent 
had been on board the steamer which called at Port Arthur 
on 8th February. This agent had been living for some years 
at Chefoo. At that time he was, of course, on board the 
steamer ‘‘unofficially,’’ and is said to have landed at Port 
Arthur disguised as the Consul’s servant. The steamer had 
ample time, whilst she was at anchor in the roads, to mark the 
berths of our ships on her chart. At sea she met at a ren- 
dezvous the Japanese squadron, and transferred the pseudo- 
servant with all his news. 

‘* For the night of 8th-oth February an exercise at repelling 
a torpedo attack had been ordered. Four of our destroyers 
had gone to sea for this purpose. This circumstance assisted 
the Japanese greatly. 

**T don’t know who had ordered this ill-fated exercise. At 
any rate, it was put off, and the destroyers had received orders 
to go to Dalny. This alteration in the programme was not 
communicated to the squadron. When, therefore, about 
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II p.m., torpedo boats were sighted to seaward showing lights, 
they were naturally taken for ours. It is even maintained that 
one of the boats signalled the name Steregushtchi quite cor- 
rectly. Now, that was precisely the name of one of the de- 
stroyers which had gone out. This story, however, does not 
sound very credible. At any rate, it was only the exploding 
torpedoes and the bugle calls on board the torpedoed ships that 
showed everyone what these boats really were.”’ 

‘Did we have steam up? Were the torpedo-nets out? 
Were all lights out? Was there no service of guard and look- 
out vessels ?”’ 

** What are you talking about? Don’t you know that the 
Admiral could not order these things off his own bat, but that 
the Viceroy’s approval was necessary ?”’ 

‘‘ Then, why was this not obtained ?”’ 

‘** Not obtained? How often was it not asked for? When 
verbal discussions produced no results, the Admiral submitted 
a written request. On this document is written with the green 
pencil: ‘No; not yet.’ Now, various explanations are put 
forward. It is said that it was feared lest our warlike measures 
should be taken as a provocation and hasten the rupture. Others 
say that on the gth the recall of the Minister and the solemn 
declaration of war with Divine Service, parade, and public 
proclamation were to have taken place. Unfortunately, the 
Japanese were one day in advance.”’ 

‘* What was the impression produced by the attack? What 
influence did it have on the spirit of the squadron ?”’ 

‘The impression was, of course, depressing, but there 
was no sign of panic. You know that we beat off all subsequent 
attacks. How heavy were the losses and damages did not 
become known at once. The Retvisan’s bows went down a 
little, and the Pallada’s stern. The night was so dark that we 
did not notice this. But it was an unpleasant moment when 
the Tsesarevitch went into harbour heeling 18°. We thought 
she would capsize. And the general feeling? Well, the first 
attack was over, and the Japanese had retired. We had just 
ceased fire when our good-natured, fat little friend S turned 
towards Golden Hill with clenched fists. Tears of rage stood 
in his eyes, and with a choking voice he cried: ‘ Did they 
expect this, these infallible, high and mighty gentlemen, these 
eta . ? (His words cannot be repeated.) Most people 
thought the same.’’ 

*‘And what happened on the oth ?”’ 

‘* Nothing very much. After the attack we, of course, all 
got up steam without signal. The damaged ships at once went 
up harbour; but their leaks made them steer badly, and not 
one reached the place it intended to. All three piled up side 
by side on the bank off Tiger’s Tail Peninsula, just under the 
lighthouse. Next day the Tsesarevitch and Pallada were towed 
off and brought in, but the Retvisan is still hard and fast. She 
has a hole in her bows. There the water is pouring in, and 
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slowly but surely spreading all over the ship through the venti- 
lating shafts. The Retvisan has a special system of ventilation, 
approved by our technical committee. The shafts have specially 
constructed spherical self-closing valves, which the inrush of 
water flattened out. It is therefore impossible to isolate the 
damaged compartment. Until the leak is provisionally stopped, 
we must thank God that the ship is aground. 

‘* We were lying there early on the oth with steam ready. 
When the torpedo attacks had ceased our cruisers were sent out 
to scout even before daybreak. The Boyarin came back first 
and signalled: ‘Hostile vessels in sight and approaching.’ A 
little later the Askold, which was already in action with the 
Japanese cruisers chasing her, closed and reported:~ ‘ The 
enemy’s main body is approaching.’ We lay at anchor in three 
columns, our Angara being the easternmost ship of the southern 
line, in a very exposed position. Soon we required no signals. 
We saw with our own eyes the entire Japanese fleet appear 
above the horizon, and yet we remained lying there. The 
Admiral had been sent for by the Viceroy in the morning to 
receive instructions, and had not yet returned. We did not 
know that then. You may imagine what we went through.” 

‘* Were no reports sent in ?’’ 

‘“What? Hah! hah!’ My friend laughed bitterly. 
‘*Don’t you know that Golden Hill can take in all signals 
first, as it can see much farther than the ships in the roads? 
The signal station is in direct telephonic communication with 
the Viceroy’s palace. Presumably he said: ‘ No, not yet,’ and 
continued the discussion. Anyway, how can we know what 
went on there? When the Chief of the Staff saw that the 
enemy would soon be within range, he signalled: ‘ Weigh 
and form single line ahead.’ He did not wait for the Admiral, 
and when the latter came out at last he had to follow in his 
steam barge. He boarded the flagship after she had already 
begun to go ahead. We had no regular battle. We only ex- 
changed shots for a while with the enemy. They fired well. 
Their first two shells fell close to the flagship. They also fired 
at Electric Hill, where the 10-inch battery had been cleared 
away. The latter, with its high site and position-finders, had 
the advantage, and seemed to make good practice. The enemy 
fired for forty minutes, and then steamed away. Our spirits 
rose. Then the signal was made to chase. The Askold and 
Novik, our two fastest ships, were already after the enemy, 
when Golden Hill suddenly hoisted flag F (‘ Negative the last 
signal’). They had to return, and we steamed up harbour in 
order of fleet numbers. And here we are still.’’ 

I could hardly take all this in. 

The Angara also took part in the action. Owing to the 
great distance she can hardly have caused the enemy any 
damage with her 47-inch guns. She herself suffered a good 
deal. There were dead and wounded on board here. We had 
a critical moment when the rudder chains were shot through. 
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For a while we had to steer with the screws. The port boats 
were mostly destroyed, and our funnels and ventilators riddled. 
This all came from projectiles which burst in the water close 
to the ship. The only shell which struck the steamer direct— 
it was, moreover, a 12-inch shell—fortunately did not burst. 
It passed through the ship’s side, the deck, several bulkheads, 
and ended in a first-class cabin. Here it destroyed a bunk, on 
the spring mattress of which it came peacefully to rest. It 
sounds like a made-up story, but it is true all the same.”’ 

I don’t quite believe in these promised cruiser services of 
the Angara. Why, even the real cruisers had nothing to do. 
The maxim: ‘‘Not to expose ships to any danger, not to risk 
anything,’’ with which I had already become personally ac- 
quainted, was no independent dictum of the Rear-Admiral second 
in command. Probably he had instructions from above. Of 
course, I kept my pessimistic thoughts to myself. Not only 
did I not communicate them to anyone, but I even tried to 
raise the spirits of the crew. My object was to make all work 
hand in hand in the preparing the Angara for her future activity. 
Work there was in plenty. 

The Angara (ex-Moskva) was one of the best steamers of 
the Volunteer Fleet. The Admiralty had only taken her over 
when the war broke out. She had received an armament of 
six 4-7-inch and eight 6-pounder Q.F. guns, filled her holds 
with coal, and drawn a few men from different ships, which 
were added to her crew. That completed the auxiliary cruiser. 

The whole internal organisation, including the Watch and 
Quarter Bills, which give each man his place and his duties 
under various conditions, was in a rudimentary state. I had to 
attempt, besides, to give, with such means as were at hand, 
some kind of protection, if only against splinters, to the vitals 
of the ship, such as, for instance, steering-gear, the main 
engines, the pipes of the fire service, etc. The chief thing was 
to reduce to the smallest minimum all the woodwork and other 
inflammable material on board. The Angara, that is, the 
Moskva, had on board the entire luxurious fittings of a passen- 
ger steamer, which could easily produce a regular bonfire. 
It was lucky that the 12-inch shell of 9th February did not 
burst when it embedded itself in a first-class cabin. Everything 
would have been alight there at once. 

In these endeavours I met with the unexpected, though quite 
formal, opposition of the captain. He maintained that the 
Viceroy must first be asked. A few days before hostilities broke 
out His Excellency had visited the Angara and given an order 
that the auxiliary cruiser was at the same time to serve as his 
yacht. Should he be forced at any time to make a journey by 
sea, he would embark in her with all his staff. It must be 
noted that the Viceroy’s staff in time of war numbered ninety- 
three persons (admirals, generals, superior officers of both 
Services, and civilian officials). The Angara was indeed the 
ship best fitted to receive him. At first we were even to lock up 
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all the first class passenger accommodation, and not touch it 
without orders. ‘The captain and officers were to occupy the 
modest accommodation set apart for the steamer’s own officers. 
When it was found that these spaces were all required for the 
warrant officers, offices and issue rooms, the captain and officers 
were permitted the use of certain first-class cabins; but this was 
not conceded without the condition that nothing was to be spoilt. 

We also had a certain amount of work in which the assist- 
ance of the dockyard was necessary. As regards the latter, every 
supporter of time-honoured red-tape habits would have been 
beside himself with joy if he had seen the calm of the dockyard 
routine. It was as if the war did not concern the dockyard. 
When a captain sent in a defect list of the most urgent and 
important kind, it still took, as formerly, from seven to ten days 
before all formalities had been complied with. One might 
have thought that it was not a case of war between Russia and 
Japan, but that two South American Republics were at logger- 
heads. 

There existed, certainly, one way of eliminating these de- 
lays, which were caused by adhering to the regulations. It 
was freely used in time of peace, and was not at all a creation 
of war. One had only to address oneself to an old acquaintance. 
I was already serving in the squadron when Port Arthur was 
first occupied, and had witnessed the founding of the town and 
port. In consequence, I was enabled to render the Angara 
many a smal] service by the above method, when the chief 
engineer, the gunnery lieutenant, or the paymaster made urgent 
requests. On one occasion I had been running about in the 
steamer from 5 a.m. (I always get up with the ship’s company) 
until noon, and I was footsore and weary. After lunch I was 
just going to lie down, so as to get some rest during the men’s 
dinner hour (until 2 p.m.), when the chief engineer entered. 

** What is it ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon if I disturb you, but you are 
yourself so anxious that these holes in the watertight bulkheads 
should be made tight. It must absolutely be done. My defect 
list has been in three days, and nothing is done. Now, X—— 
is an old friend of yours. The work is in his department. 
eres you say a word to him personally? I don’t ask for 
myself.”’ 

My chance of a rest was gone, but, heartily wishing every- 
thing and everybody to the devil (for the good old engineer 
knew this was not personal), I started off. 

Two or three words sufficed to settle everything. Whilst 
orderlies and messengers with the necessary orders rushed off, 
I sat down at my friend’s table so as to get at least that amount 
of rest, and lit a cigarette. I could not help asking him a few 
questions. 

‘“‘Is there no such thing as a war routine in your depart- 
pce at does everything still go on in the old red-tape 
ashion ?”’ 
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““My dear fellow—no blasphemy—let heaven and earth 
perish, if only our accounts remain.”’ 

“Oh, bosh! If a 12-inch shell were to burst in your shop 
there would be nothing left of it.”’ 

‘Quite so. There is no better voucher than the hole made 
by a 12-inch shell. Up to now, however, we have not had one. 
Consequently, the regulations must be complied with.”’ 

“But this moment you have given directions without any- 
thing in writing.” 

“* That is quite a different thing ; I did it to please you. You 
have given me reasons, and I believe you. I see that in this 
case I shall eventually get something in writing. I amas certain 
of it as if I already had it in my pocket. If it were not for that, 
I should never do such a thing.”’ 

‘* That means that if it had not been me you would not 
have done anything ?”’ 

**Unless the defect list had followed its proper course, 
no.”’ 

I got quite excited. ‘‘ But if the war makes it imperative?”’ 
I cried. 

‘** The course which urgent defect lists have to go is clearly 
laid down.” 

“* You are joking.” 

‘‘Not at all. Anyway, don’t excite yourself; it is very 
bad for your health. I'll give you an example. Stark was 
nearly tried by court-martial. aoiende; it ended all well for 
him. Why? Because he had something in black on white. 
You know that he sent in a report to the effect that he considered 
certain precautions to be necessary. It is said that on 8th 
February he went to the Viceroy’s naval office and asked about 
his report. He was told that on it was noted the decision : 
‘No; not yet.’ He took it away with him. If anyone said to 
him afterwards: ‘ You ought to have done something,’ he could 
answer: ‘I could not; it was prohibited.’ At that time no one 
noticed this, and when the sad business occurred they wanted 
to put all the blame on him. He, however, tapped his pocket 
and only said: ‘ If you like I can show this paper to everybody.’ 
No, my boy ; what is written is sacred. If you possess something 
in black on white, you stand there as pure as snow. In the other 
case it will go hard with you, as with the Swedes at Poltava.' 
Well, au revoir. If you again want anything, come straight to 
me.” 


On 22nd February the repairs of the Novik were completed. 
She came out of dock and the Pallada went in. When the tor- 
pedo exploded, some very interesting observations were made 
on board. The doctors said that the men in adjacent compart- 
ments, into which the gases penetrated, were poisoned. But 
the symptoms of poisoning only made their appearance the next 





1A Russian saying; the Swedes were annihilated at the battle of Poltava. 
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day. When the men affected went to the sick bay they com- 
plained of having caught a chill. They said: ** I have pains in 
my chest,’ or “I have got such a cold that I can’t breathe.’ 
It was a fact that they had inflamed conjunctive and bronchi. 
One of the young doctors called the complaint concisely ‘‘some- 
thing like glanders.’’ Of nine men, four died, and in great 
agony. It was clear that in the torpedo heads there was no 
pyroxiline, but some new explosive, melinite, lyddite, shimose— 
or heaven knows what. 

‘Therefore, bear in mind, gentlemen,’’ dogmatised our 
very youthful disciple of AZsculapius on board the Angara, “‘if 
a shell or mine bursts near you, endeavour not to breathe. Hold 
your breath so as to prevent any gases from entering the body.”’ 

Neither the Retvisan nor the Tsesarevitch could go into the 
old dock. The new dock was not completed. It was hoped, 
however, to repair them with cofferdams. 

It was not difficult to construct a cofferdam for the Retvisan. 
The ship had been hit in the fore part, and here the ship’s 
side is nearly flat. But whether it would be possible in the 
case of the Tsesarevitch was doubted by many, even specialists. 
That the shape of the stern was complicated was not the real 
difficulty. One of the screw shafts had to pass through the 
cofferdam; this was the great difficulty. A small error in 
measurement or a mistake of a few inches in placing the coffer- 
dam would bend the shaft, and then—‘‘good-bye, battleship.”’ 

Great hopes were centred round Constructor K—— and his 
workmen from the Baltic Works, who were to come out to Port 
Arthur with Makaroff. Altogether one always consoled oneself 
: n every difficult situation with the thought : ‘‘Makaroff will soon 

e here.” 

On 22nd February the Askold and Bayan went to sea. 
But they soon came back. I did not discover what 
they went out for, They saw nothing of the enemy. 
On the 23rd the Amur went out. She was to lay mines in the 
bays of the west coast of Kwantung. She got back safely. The 
weather was very fine, calm, clear, dry, with a bright sun. 

On 23rd February I had again been on my legs all day. I 
was therefore sleeping the sleep of the just on the night of the 
23-24th, when I was awakened at 2.40 a.m. by the sound of 
guns. I at once rushed on deck. From the Angara’s bridge 
we had a capital view of the Retvisan across the low part of 
Tiger’s Tail Peninsula. She was grounded there on a bank 
below the northern slope of the Lighthouse Hill. The Retvisan 
was working her search-lights and firing, but only with the 

uns of the primary and secondary armament! Her fire was 
intermittent, and gave the impression of uncertainty. It was 
also evident that the fortress search-lights were looking for some- 
thing at sea. In the nearest batteries, into which we could see 
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from the rear, luminous points were moving about. Men were 
running about with lanterns and clearing for action; but the 
guns were still silent. From seaward no response came to our 
firing. All the officers of the Angara had assembled on the 
bridge. None of us could understand what was going on. 
If the Japanese squadron was approaching, the batteries along 
the sea front would undoubtedly have opened fire. If it was a 
torpedo attack the Retvisan’s light Q.F. guns would also be 
firing. 
The night was frosty, but quite calm. In the intervals 
of firing there was an oppressive stillness, which gave the im- 
pression as if everyone in the town and on board the ships was 
holding his breath to listen for every sound which could give 
some indication as to what was going on out there. 

‘* Quick, quick—the turret! quick, quick! ’’ was suddenly 
heard in a high, penetrating voice from the Retvisan. 

From the first hill of the Tiger’s Tail Peninsula came 
another voice, a powerful bass, through the stillness of the 
night: ‘‘Are you asleep at No. 3? Don’t take your eye off 
the sight, you pheasant from Irkutsk, etc., etc.’”’ 

To us who were listening with strained nerves, the words at 
such a moment seemed grotesque. A nervous titter ran through 
the rows of officers on the bridge, and the men along the bul- 
warks, and remarks were exchanged. ‘‘ Even in action S—— 
does not forget his ‘quick, quick!’’’ ‘‘Our friend there pos- 
sesses a great command of language.” ‘‘Which one?” ‘‘The 
one on Tiger’s Tail.’’ ‘‘ He gave it him properly.’”’-—‘‘Probably 
a Siberian; they are all like that.” 

Sometimes the firing ceased, sometimes it started off with 
renewed fury. 

An hour passed thus. 

Suddenly, on the outer side of Golden Hill, there was a 
greenish-golden flash. All guessed at once: ‘‘That was one 
of the 10-inch from Electric Rock.’’ Also a 6-inch Canet in 
our friend’s battery thundered out, and then the whole sea front 
joined in. The Retvisan, in the glare of the incessant flashes 
of the guns, looked like a volcano. 

From outside, no response. It was a little after four in 
the morning. What on earth was going on? Between the 
thunder of the heavy guns we could now hear distinctly the rattle 
of musketry and the sound of machine guns. 

Were they trying to effect a landing? An open attack? 
No one could give an answer to these questions. 

Suddenly the sounds of a bugle came across from the east 
basin. It was sounding ‘‘Action,’’ and was at once repeated 
on board all the ships. 

‘* Please have the landing parties ready in any case,’’ said 
the captain. 

** Landing parties to muster! ”’ 

It was as if the entire crew of the Angara had only one 
thought, and as if this order represented their unanimous resolve. 
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No sooner had the boatswain and his mates repeated my 
order, than the small-arm men, hastily buckling on their belts, 
were already falling in. The boats’ falls were ready for lower- 
ing, the boats’ crews were on their thwarts, life-lines in hand, 
and all merely awaited a sign to lower the boats into the water. 

Quite suddenly thick clouds of smoke, in which darkened 
flames shot up, arose from the other side of Lighthouse Hill. 
Perhaps an explosion had taken place there. We had been 
unable to hear anything with the roar of the guns. The sky 
was getting more and more red every minute. 

“ There is a fire; but what is on fire? After all, the coast 
itself can’t burn.” 

Our uncertainty was now increased, as the firing had be- 
come weaker after the outbreak of the conflagration, and ceased 
altogether at 4.40 a.m. 

When day broke, we saw ‘‘flag-wagging’’! going on busily 
in every ship. Everyone wanted to know what had happened 
in the night. 

The news we received was so unexpected that sceptics 
would not believe it at all. 

Towards 3 a.m. the search-lights had noticed four or five 
steamers, which were approaching Port Arthur from seaward. 
The steamers were heading so boldly, so calmly, for their goal, 
that they were at first taken to be the colliers and supply ships 
we were expecting. The Retvisan was the first to have doubts, 
and opened fire on them. It appeared strange to her that these 
steamers had formed single line abreast, just as if they intended 
to steam altogether into the narrow entrance of Port Arthur. 
For merchant ships it would have been more natural to form 
single line ahead, that is, in each other’s wake, as at Port Arthur, 
and especially at night, only one ship at a time could pass 
through the entrance. The further proceedings of these mys- 
terious craft had strengthened the suspicions of our people. 
They did not anchor, nor did their syrens shriek, when they 
were fired upon. Instead of this they resolutely continued their 
course. However, when suddenly a number of torpedo boats, 
which had up to then been hiding behind the steamers, dashed 
out and attacked the Retvisan, every doubt vanished. At that 
moment fire had been opéned all along the line, as witnessed by 
us. We are told that one steamer was sunk in the roads, that 
another had run upon the rocks at the foot of White Wolf Hill, 
whilst a third had not been able to face the furious fire, and had 
fled seawards. 

Two, which had steered straight for the Retvisan, had pene 
trated furthest. One went a little too far to starboard and sank 
under Golden Hill. The other went too far to port, and ran 
upon the southern slope of the Lighthouse Hill, about 200 yards 
from the Retvisdn. Here she had caught fire, and this was 
what we had seen. 





i Morse signalling. 
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In the Angara’s ward room there were violent debates. No 
one thought of rest after this sleepless night. Opinions differed 
violently. 

‘“‘T believe we have fired at our own ships. It wouldn’t 
be the first time, either. Why were the batteries silent so long ? 
Probably steamers were expected that very night,’’ said the 
pessimists. 

‘* Why didn’t they anchor at the first shots ?”’ 

‘Anchor in 40 fathoms? They hoped that we should at 
last recognise our mistake.”’ 

‘‘And what about the torpedo boats ?’’ 

‘‘That is yet another explanation why they steamed on 
so obstinately. They were being chased by Japanese torpedo 
boats. How else can you explain these steamers? Fire-ships 
are no use against a modern ironclad. After all, the Japanese 
aren’t bigger fools than we.”’ 

The 76le of fire-ships was only a secondary consideration. 
Their chief object was certainly to block the entrance.”’ 

‘ That would be a silly idea.’’ 

‘* The Yankees also tried to block Santiago.”’ 

‘‘ The attempt failed.” 

The dispute was ended by positive information, confirming 
the fact that the steamers were Japanese. We had succeeded in 
making a few prisoners. The small crews had left the ships at 
the last moment in boats and tried under cover of darkness to 
gain the open sea, where torpedo boats were awaiting them. 
The calm weather and smooth sea had assisted them greatly in 
this attempt. 

Behind Lighthouse Hill columns of thick smoke were still 
rising. Although it was daylight, one could still see from time 
to time a giare of fire. 

I got leave from the captain, and went off in our steam- 
boat to have a look at the steamer. 

The plan of the Japanese did not appear to me to be at all 
as silly as some of my messmates on board the Angara had 
maintained. 

The steamer ‘which had grounded about 200 yards from 
the Retvisan under Lighthouse Hill, I estimated to be of about 
4,000 tons. If she had rammed the half-wrecked battleship, 
the latter could hardly have been saved. The blow of the stem 
itself, though, would hardly have had much result. But a 
modern battleship possesses coal bunkers, much inflammable . 
material, and above all magazines and shell rooms, for which 
the immediate neighbourhood, ship’s side to ship’s side, of this 
huge fire-ship would have been very dangerous. 

I was told that it was only by chance that the steamer did 
not reach her objective. The storm of fire and iron which raged 
around her did not destroy any of her vitals. She calmly ran 
on parallel to the coast line of the Tiger’s Tail Peninsula, and 
headed straight for the centre of the battleship, which was pour- 
ing shell into her. Just short of her goal a small projectile 
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or splinter cut the chains from which the port bower anchor was 
hanging. The anchor was neither torn away nor destroyed, 
but only let go. It held, the steamer sheered to port and 
grounded. The coal in her bunkers had been saturated with 
kerosene, so that water was powerless against the flames, which 
had to be smothered with sand. In amongst the coal small mines 
had been placed; these exploded from time to time, and inter- 
fered with the work of putting out the fire. This did not go on 
without causing some casualties. It was like working on a 
volcano. Underneath the coal there might also be a big mine, 
which would cause still greater dangers. 

Far away on the horizon the outlines of three torpedo boats 
were in sight. 

The Novik was already leaving the harbour, and steamed 
past me. She was evidently intended to drive off these scouts. 
I was unable to watch her performance, as my leave had been 
short, and I had to return to the Angara, 

At 8.30 a.m. a group of light Japanese cruisers came in 
sight to the south-east. They were the Chitose, Kasagi, 
Takasago, and Yoshino. 

These four cruisers were the first division of scouts. At 
Port Arthur they were christened the ‘‘Greyhounds.”’ Every- 
one knew that when the ‘‘Greyhounds”’ appeared, looked round, 
and then disappeared, the Japanese main body might soon be 
expected. 

At that time this rule had not yet been established. There- 
om ea the Bayan and Askold were sent out to support the 

ovtk. 

These three cruisers, however, returned very soon, for in the 
rear of the ‘‘Greyhounds’’ almost the whole Japanese fleet hove 
in sight. 

From the Angara’s berth we could, from the bridge, see 
the sea horizon towards the south-east. We could look out 
between Lighthouse Hill and Golden Hill. It was just in that 
direction that the Japanese hove in sight. 

I had a curious feeling, as the outlines of these battieships, 
so well known to me, stood out more and more clearly against 
the blue background. 

“‘ Those are now, my enemies; but why? We were quite 
good friends a short while ago.’’ Thus I thought quite in- 
voluntarily. War is something too gruesome, mysterious. 
One’s mind at first fails to grasp its meaning. 

“* That’s the Asahi; her captain is Nomoto, my old friend. 
If we were now face to face, he would surely smile good- 
naturedly as of old and call out: ‘Good-morning, my. dear 
fellow!’ Now he is clearing away his guns out there, and is 
only awaiting the moment when. his Admiral will open fire. 
Then he will deal death and destruction amongst his old friends 
with his 12-inch guns.. And why? How insane it all is! ’’ 

The piercing sounds of the bugle ‘‘Action ’’ dissipated these 
dreams instantly. A voice within me was saying: ‘‘ If they 
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would only come near enough for us to take part in the battle 
with our 4°7-inch guns.”’ 

There was no battle. The Japanese only approached near 
enough to get a view of Port Arthur, and then steamed away to 
the westward. 

We thought the Japanese would go into the Gulf of Petchili 
during the night, so we sent a destroyer flotilla’ there. 

Between moon-rise (about 1 a.m.) and 4 a.m., the Japanese 
destroyers delivered a whole series of torpedo attacks against 
the Retvisan. They did not succeed. On the morning of the 
26th our boats returned. They had also not had any success, 
but the Vnushitelny was lost. This boat had noluck. She only 
met the enemy in broad daylight, when not only was an attack 
out of the question, but she had to fly. The maxim “Risk 
nothing! ’’ had perhaps had a hand in it. The Vnushitelny 
had been delayed by something, and the Japanese cruisers then 
cut her off from Port Arthur. The destroyer ran into Pigeon 
Bay, but here she was no longer under protection of the coast 
batteries. The Japanese destroyed her by gunfire without the 
least hurry, just as at target practice. At last the captain himself 
sank his burning vessel. He landed with his crew, and reached 
Port Arthur safely on foot. 

On the same day (26th February) the Japanese squadron 
again appeared before Port Arthur. Again the Bayan, Askold, 
and Novtk were sent out. They remained within range of the 
batteries, and together with these fired at the Japanese. Electric 
Rock and a battery on Tiger’s Tail Peninsula joined in. Our 
ships soon returned into port, as the forces were too unequal. 
They had no losses. Towards 1 p.m. the Japanese also disap- 
peared. 

In view of the increased activity of the enemy, orders were 
given for the ships having no special duties (the Angara amongst 
the number) to land their small-arm men. These amounted 
altogether to about five hundred. They were intended to rein- 
force the garrison. It should be noted that at that time the field 
army proper—infantry and guns—occupied positions at Tsin- 
Chau, Nangalin, Dalny, and other intermediate places. The 
orders were that in future parties were to be landed daily. 

During the night there were several alarms. About 11 p.m. 
the coast batteries and the Retvisan opened fire. This was 
replied to from seaward. We heard the whizzing of the shell, 
and saw distinctly that one burst on the southern slope of 
Golden Hill. Later, about half-past three, Electric Hill fired, 
and about half-past four the mortar battery on Golden Hill; 
what had happened we could not find out. 





1The destroyers at Port Arthur were divided into two flotillas. The 
first consisted of the larger and better French and German-built boats, 
the second of ours, which had been built after the Sokol type. For active 
operations, only the first counted; the second mostly did guard and 
patrol duties. 
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Whether the Viceroy was still in Port Arthur during these 
days, or whether he had already left for Mukden, I do not know. 
There is nothing about it in my diary. As he never took part 
personally in any of the engagements, no one in the squadron 
took any interest in what he did, with the possible exception of 
the flag and commanding officers. 

During the following ten — no Japanese showed them- 
selves; what were they doing? here had they gone? These 
questions forced themselves on many a one; but no one tried 
to clear up the mystery. The squadron slumbered in the basins 
of Port Arthur. 

‘‘ They ought to send us out scouting,’’ growled the young 
ones in the mess of the Angara. ‘‘ Our old tin box isn’t good 
for anything else anyhow.”’ 

These bold ideas suddenly came to nought. We received 
orders—to disarm. 

The official orders ran approximately as follows: ‘‘ It has 
been established that the successful repulse of the Japanese fire- 
ships must primarily be ascribed.to the light Q.F. guns of the 
battleship Retvisan. The coast batteries which protect the sea 
front and the entrance to the harbour possess too few of these 
guns. The battleship will be towed off at the next opportunity 
and taken into the basin. As the defence will require reinforc- 
ing, two batteries are to be erected on the seaward slopes of 
Golden Hill and Lighthouse Hill respectively. In consideration 
of the fact that the fortress does. not possess the necessary 
matériel, it is directed that the cruiser Angara shall hand over 
her 4.7 guns to the new batteries. The guns are to be mounted 
as low down as possible, that is, close to the surface of the 
water, so as to give them a maximum danger zone. It is in- 
tended thus to obviate the drawback under which the remaining 
high-sited guns of the sea defence, with their large angle of 
descent, suffer. In consequence of the above, etc., etc.’’ 

We started on our labours with heavy hearts. 

The batteries were built by our own people, and our officers 
had to superintend the work. They received their instructions 
from the military engineers. The wooden and iron portions of the 
temporary gun-mountings were of anything available, partly on 
the spot, partly in the dockyard. 

We now went through hard times. Nearly half our ship’s 
company were permanently employed in the batteries or in the 
landing parties. The latter not only remained ashore all night, 
but sometimes the whole twenty-four hours. The Chinese 
villages were frequently surrounded and searched. It was re- 
markable with what certainty the Japanese invariably avoided 
our floating mines. This and other circumstances made it clear 
that every measure taken on our side was accurately known to the 
enemy. For one thing the Chinese were the culprits. They hated 
all foreigners, and for money were as ready to serve us as the 
enemy. Then, again, we discovered in the first days of the 
war, in the midst of the native population a considerable number 
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of disguised Japanese. When we arrested a suspicious in- 
dividual our people generally began by tugging at his pigtail. 
The latter frequently proved to be false.. However, not even a 
real pigtail was always a proof of the owner’s nationality. It 
turned out that in this respect also, the Japanese had prepared 
themselves for the war for a long time. They had sent their 
agents years in advance to South China—for instance, Canton. 
These people there grew pigtails, learnt Chinese, and eventually 
sailed to Kwantung disguised as Chinese, in search of employ- 
ment. In such cases they deceived even our most experienced 
and most zealous (that is, sufficiently well paid).Chinese detec- 
tives. It required a very sensitive, not to say musical, ear to 
detect the very slight difference between the speech of a Can- 
tonese speaking the North China dialect and a Japanese who 
had lived for years in Canton and then speaks North Chinese. 

Very often the spies were found out from their carrying a 
signal lantern fitted with a movable shade (a system something 
like the French ratiére). A peasant or dock labourer often 
excited suspicion merely from the possession of such a lantern. 
When a spy signalled with it, it was almost impossible to catch 
him. He established himself amongst the rocks of any small 
cape or point, directed the beam of his lantern on a pre-arranged 
bearing to seaward, and communicated his news by Morse flash- 
ing to the hostile scout hidden in the darkness of the rs am 
Our coast patrols. had literally to stumble on such a fellow 
before they could catch him. If the spy turned off his light in 
time and hid amongst the rocks, he could not be found. Then 
the most attentive watchman could pass along the coast-line, 
amply provided as it was with every kind of hiding-place, 
without his suspicion being awakened in the slightest degree. 

Of what went on on land we only heard little afloat. It 
was Said that the fortifications, which had not yet been armed, 
or even constructed, when the war broke out, were now being 
completed systematically. A part was being equipped in haste, 
a part even reconstructed. The information as to the latter 
was not very clear. 

The weather began to change. February in Port Arthur 
is somewhat like the Russian April. With a clear sky and a 
calm, or light wind, the sun was so warm in these latitudes that 
we walked about on deck with our overcoats unbuttoned. But 
it sufficed for a strong northeaster to blow to bring forth fur 
coats and caps. For example, on 27th February we had a 
thunderstorm with hail and then a temperature of 20° F. On 
3rd March we first had a southerly wind with 40°, and then 
suddenly a snowstorm, which heaped up great masses of snow 
on the deck. 

The squadron was quite numbed in its inactivity, but every- 
where there was a state of anxious expectation. Every new- 
comer who might have heard something through the railway 
telegraph was bombarded with questions: ‘‘ Where is 
Makaroff ?”’ ‘‘ When will Makaroff be here?’’ He had reached 
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Mukden on 1st March, and was to remain there a few days to 
consult the Viceroy. 

This news produced a great sensation. 

‘‘ This is not the time for much palavering.’’—‘‘ Why ail 
these formalities ?’’—‘‘ Probably they will now begin to ask for 
decisions from St. Petersburg, and when once they begin to 
write it is all up,’’ pestered the hotspurs amongst us. 

‘* Makaroff won’t stay there making speeches. Makaroff 
won’t stay at Mukden longer than absolutely necessary,’’ replied 
the more sober-minded. 

The sub-lieutenants of the Angara had always been capital 
officers, but now they began to surpass themselves. In conse- 
quence of their duties with the landing parties or the work at 
the new batteries, they sometimes had to go without sleep for 
twenty-four hours, and hardly had time for meals. When the 
returned they were fresh and cheerful, and ever ready to go o 
on some new job, without any rest. The cause of this extra- 
ordinary zeal for the service was soon revealed to me. Each of 
them chose a suitable moment for a private conversation with 
me. He then appeared in my cabin, and after a few introductory 
remarks, it came out that he wanted to get away from the 
“transport ”’ and join a fighting ship. All these conversations 
ended something like this: ‘‘ The Admiral knows you well. 
You are also well acquainted with his staff. Shifting about a 
sub-lieutenant is a small matter. If I felt that I had been 
misbehaving myself, the thing would be different, but as it 
stands—well, pray judge for yourself. Isn’t it a shame to be 
serving in a transport now in time of war? Surely they could 
find a billet for me on board one of the men-of-war.”’ 

‘ The dear, keen youths! I thought and felt exactly like 
them. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF AERIAL ATTACK, 





By Brevet Major Sir A. BANNERMAN, Bart., R.E. 





EVERY startling new invention is at first expected to 
revolutionize the particular science or profession to which it 
applies. Wireless telegraphy, we were told, was going to 
make both air-lines and cables unnecessary, while the advent 
of the submarine boat heralded the disappearance of the battle- 
ship. Yet cables are still laid, men are daily at work straining 
telegraph wires, and battleships are larger than ever. 

Both the above subjects were practically outside the range 
of any but professional men, but the recent developments in 
aerial navigation have stirred the imagination of the general 
public to an unprecedented degree, and there has sprung up a 
host of amateurs who can talk ‘‘ motor ’’ or ‘‘ aeronautics ’’ by 
the hour, although they have never heard of Boyle’s law, and 
would be hard put to it if asked to describe the difference between 
a Mauritius and a West Indian cyclone. The immediate conse- 
quence has been that the Press is flooded with inaccurate 
information about the progress of the art of flight, and with 
visionary estimates of the capabilities of the various forms of 
apparatus at present under trial. 

The British public has shown distinct signs of alarm at 
the possibility of an aerial invasion, or at least of an attack on 
our defended ports or navy by some form of flying machine 
capable of dropping explosives. Imagination is a very untrust- 
worthy guide in questions of national importance, and it may 
be worth while to consider for a moment those facts of which we 
are certain, and to see what deductions may reasonably be 
drawn as to an enemy’s chances of success or failure in such 
an attempt. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the machines with 
which experiments in flight are now being made are divided 
into two classes: those which are heavier than air, and those 
which are lighter. The heavier-than-air machines are, properly 
speaking, the fliers, since they are maintained in the air only so 
long as their engines are developing power. And here we have 
the one great, insuperable objection to the use of heavier-than- 
air machines for purposes of serious attack: it involves entrust- 
ing an enterprise of the highest importance to an engine of 
which a momentary stoppage means failure. There are other 
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considerations, such as the violent disturbance to equilibrium 
caused by the sudden release of a heavy weight, which militate 
against the success of heavier-than-air machines in an attack of 
the class under consideration ; and although they will doubtless 
prove of great value for reconnaissance purposes, only a 
very sanguine enthusiast will consider that there is any 
immediate prospect of developments which can enable them to 
carry heavy weights over a great distance, and to release their 
load at will. Any scheme for the reduction of the distance by 
the employment of ships from which the aerial craft can be 
launched, involves the previous destruction of the British Navy, 
and under such circumstances the attack can be carried out on 
the earth more effectively than in the sky. For the present, 
therefore, the heavier-than-air machine may be eliminated from 
the problem. 

Turning to the lighter-than-air machine, commonly known 
as the airship, a superficial observer has certainly some ground 
for apprehension when watching recent developments on the 
Continent. But one error is almost invariably made when 
estimating the chances of a successful attack upon our coasts. 
It consists in considering that, given an airship capable of lifting 
a heavy load, of remaining in the air for some hours, and of 
visiting and even returning from a spot at a great distance from 
the point of departure, it is therefore a simple matter for the 
vessel to reach any desired place within her radius of action, and 
to destroy it with explosives. A consideration of the following 
facts will show that the task is not so easy as it appears ' :— 

1. Investigation of the results obtained from heavy bom- 
bardments, shows that the effect of small charges 
of explosive fired at random into a town, or into a 
fleet at anchor, is not great, even though the total 
weight of the explosive may amount to many tons. 
Therefore, the aerial bombs carried must be heavy, 
and must be accurately placed, if they are to 
inflict disabling injury. 

2. Unless the vicinity of a conflagration started by a 
shell is kept under bombardment, there is no 
difficulty in extinguishing the flames, given suit- 
able apparatus. Therefore, if the attack is 
intended to cause fires, it must be made with 
incendiary bombs large enough to start a con- 
flagration with which it is impossible to cope. As 
in the case of the explosives, such bombs must be 
heavy. 

3. If the airship is to carry a heavy load for a long 
distance, she must Be faye and high-powered. 

4. Even under the best of weather conditions, a large 
airship needs careful management. j 





1 Except that a flying-machine will offer a less conspicuous target than 
an airship, the conditions apply equally to either. 
2Q2 
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5. Ina high-powered craft the whole fabric is submitted 
to tremendous strains. But for the sake of light- 
ness the factor of safety must be reduced to the 
lowest possible limit; an injury which would be 
insignificant in a freely drifting balloon, may 
therefore cause disaster to an airship submitted to 
the thrust of screws driven by engines of several 
hundred horse-power. 

6. An attack by airship, like any other attack, must be 
made with a definite object. Such an object might 
be the destruction of a dockyard, just before a naval 
battle, with a view to preventing its use by crippled 
ships; or a fleet might be assailed whilst lying in 
a conveniently situated anchorage. In either case 
it is not possible to wait indefinitely for suitable 
weather. 

7- Cloud is a very uncertain factor; it may be found at 
various heights, and will form or vanish without 
any apparent cause. 


8. Cloud is to an airship what fog is to a seaman 
approaching the coast; it screens his approach, but 
makes it very difficult for him to ascertain his posi- 
tion. An unexpected current of one or two knots 
will entirely upset the calculations of a navigator 
depending on dead reckoning when making his 
landfall ; an airship surrounded by clouds may be in 
the grip of a wind current of thirty, forty, or fifty 
miles an hour, and yet be totally unconscious of it. 
It is only whilst in sight of the earth that she can be 
certain of the direction in which she is travelling. 
The alternative is to rise above the clouds and plot 
her course from a continuous series of astronomical 
observations; the necessary degree of accuracy is 
not possible under such conditions, and she must 
always descend below the clouds when near the end 
of her journey in order to find out exactly where 
she is. With the earth enveloped in fog she can 
only make a rough guess from the sounds which 
she hears. 

9. A small captive balloon cannot remain in the air 
within shrapnel range of a field gun having d 
facilities for observation. An airship saphiecl 
reaching our shores must present an enormous 
target, and therefore cannot hover over her 
objective except at a very great height, provided 
there are gums capable of dealing with her. 
Unless she rushes overhead, dropping her bombs 
as she passes, she is courting destruction. 
A height of about 5,000 feet was at first expected 
to place an airship out of danger, but it appears 
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that the special anti-balloon guns now being pro- 
duced by Krupp may make it necessary for her 
to remain at afar greater altitude, 

10. A weight dropped from a great height takes an 
astonishingly long time to reach the earth, since 
the air-resistance increases so rapidly with the rise 
in the speed of a moving object, that a falling 
body soon reaches a constant velocity which it will 
never exceed. This is known as the terminal 
velocity, and varies with the mass and specific 
gravity of the falling object. Consider, as an 
extreme case, a hailstone, or a pellet falling back to 
earth after being fired at a bird overhead.’ A 
bomb dropped from a moving airship will have a 
horizontal velocity equivalent to her own, and 
must therefore be released some time before she 
gets over her target; and the direction of her move- 
ment must be such that the horizontal motion 
imparted to the bomb shall carry it on to its 
objective. 

11. Although there are various ways of ascertaining the 
rate at which she is moving, the only method by 
which an airship can accurately measure her speed 
over the ground, is by noting the time taken to 
traverse the distance between two fixed points over 
which she passes. This distance can only be ob- 
tained from a map. To estimate her speed she 
must therefore be within sight of the earth, and 
the accuracy of her calculations will vary inversely 
with her distance above the ground. Even in the 
daytime it is difficult to make more than a rough 
estimate, and at night it is impossible to do more 
than guess. Her speed, moreover, varies every 
moment with the gusts of wind. Yet the correct 
point for the release of a bomb can only be judged 
after her speed over the ground has been taken 
into account. 

12. Even when using a high-velocity gun, with every- 
thing in his favour, the gunner on land cannot 
count with certainty on hitting his target with the 
first round; its greatest value is as a sighting shot 
giving a practical demonstration of the errors for 
which allowance has to be made. The projectile 
from the gun will travel about 600 yards in the 
first second of its flight; the bomb dropped from 
an airship will have dropped only 16 feet in the 
same time, and its rate of descent can never exceed 
the terminal velocity. Therefore the chances of 





1“ The Text Book of Gunnery, 1902,” gives the terminal velocity of 
a 9-2-inch shell, weighing 380 tbs., at 1,140 feet per second. 
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error, introduced by unknown wind currents and 
other factors, are infinitely greater in the case of the 
dropped bomb than in that of the projectile. 


13. No sighting shot is possible from an_ airship, 
because the bomb is merely released; except for 
the horizontal motion imparted by the vessel, it is 
not propelled in any way, and errors can therefore 
only be corrected by moving the whole ship bodily 
into a new position before dropping the next bomb. 
This applies equally to an airship hovering at a 
height so great that artillery cannot reach her, and 
to one sweeping past at a moderate altitude. 
Apart from the disturbance to equilibrium caused 
by the release of the first shot, even the hovering 
vessel must inevitably have changed her position 
before the bomb reaches the earth, and a complete 
new series of calculations will have to be made for 
the second round. It is as though the gunner on 
land, finding that his first shot fell 50 yards left of 
the target, could only correct the error by moving 
his gun 50 yards to the right, while all the time the 
ground on which he was standing kept moving in 
a direction of which he had only a rough idea, at 
a velocity of which he was by no means certain. 
His second shot would be no more likely to hit 
the target than his first. 


14. Therefore to drop a bomb on to a target from a 
vessel travelling overhead is a very difficult feat, 
and at heights placing an airship out of reach of 
artillery so many uncertain factors have to be 
considered that accuracy is out of the question, 
no matter how good the instruments for ascertain- 
ing height, speed, and direction. Any hits on a 
target the size of a battleship can only be regarded 
as “‘ flukes,”’ and although damage could doubtless 
be inflicted on a dockyard, it will not be possible 
to strike with any certainty so small an object asa 
caisson or dock gate. 


The above conditions cannot alter, no matter what develop- 
ments may take place, except that. perhaps some more deadly 
explosive may be invented that will reduce the weight of the 
bombs, But here again nature seems to step in, with a law that 
the effect of an explosive shall become more local as its action 
becomes more violent. There are many other obstacles 
which reduce the chances of success in aerial attack; for 
instance, the difficulty of approaching unheard. Such an enter- 
prise is, in fact, in the nature of a forlorn hope from which the 
men engaged cannot count on returning. But it must be borne 
in mind that in war there is no task so desperate that men cannot 
be found who are willing to undertake it, provided the results 
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to be obtained from success are sufficiently large. ‘‘ Nothing 
is impossible: only some things are more difficult than others.’’ 
And to Great Britain any possibility of attack must be a menace. 

We have hitherto considered only those factors of which we 
are certain, We now come to what appears to be the really 
crucial question, and that is whether an airship has any hope 
of escaping destruction by artillery properly designed to cope 
with her. Much has ‘recently been heard about specially- 
constructed anti-balloon guns, but at present there are absolutely 
no data from which to estimate the chances of hitting a vessel 
travelling fast at a great height, and it is this question which 
must be settled before we can definitely say whether we are 
safe against aerial attack or not. Experiments with field 
howitzers firing at captive balloons can teach us little or nothing. 
We want to know the results obtained by a special gun firing at 
a rapidly advancing aerial target. Hot-air balloons released a 
couple of miles to windward in a smart breeze would provide a 
cheap and realistic mark at which to fire, but their inflation and 
release must be difficult, and the experiments must of necessity 
be carried out by ships on the high seas, where there can be 
no danger of hitting anybody. If a vessel in a moderate sea- 
way can bring down her target under such conditions, the 
gunner on land, when provided with a suitable weapon, has 
nothing to fear from aerial attack, Great Britain has no cause 
for anxiety unless we find that the target has more than a 
reasonable chance of escape, since it can only be a useless 
extravagance to use airships for purposes of defence, if their 
object can equally well be achieved by the guns of a fleet or 
fortress. An airship may cost tens of thousands of pounds, 
while the ammunition required to destroy her could probably 
be purchased for a hundred. 

Another question, which unfortunately leads into the 
realms of theory, and is therefore outside the scope of this 
article, is that of the illumination of the sky at night. But it 
is safe to state that with all lights extinguished a fleet at anchor 
will be an objective very difficult to find on a dark night, unless 
the airship is so low that her approach can be heard, and 
that in any case the airship can be seen by the war vessels 
as easily as she can see them. 

To sum up: it is a very difficult task to pilot an airship to 
any desired spot, and having got there it is no easy matter to 
inflict damage on ships at anchor, although a town or dockyard 
can be injured. The difficulties are enormously increased by 
darkness, cloud, or fog. 

Before concluding it will be found instructive to analyse the 
recent performance of the Zeppelin airship in the vicinity of 
Munich on the 1st and 2nd April, 1909, since it is that trip 
which has created the deepest and most recent impression. 
From the newspapers we gather that the vessel left Friedrich- 
shafen early on the morning of the 1st April, travelled a distance 
of about 100 miles to Munich, where she performed several 
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evolutions, but did not anchor owing to the strength of the 
wind, and in the course of the afternoon proceeded another 60 
miles to Dingolfing, where she descended for the night. On 
the following day she returned to Munich, where she anchored 
for a time, and proceeding again on her journey reached Fried- 
richshafen successfully that evening. The wind which pre- 
vented her from landing at Munich on the Ist, was so strong 
as to blow down several telegraph poles. At first sight this 
appears to be a really remarkable performance, but in judging 
of it the direction and force of the wind must be taken into 
account, and by the courtesy of the Meteorological Office it 
has been possible to obtain the figures for the two days. 

The airship left Friedrichshafen at 4 a.m. on the 1st April, 
with the intention of descending at Munich. We read that the 
lights on the railway were kept burning, and that bells were 
rung in the villages along the route, showing that her pilot 
fully realised the difficulty of laying off his course unless con- 
stantly apprised of his position, either by sight or sound. 
Munich lies east-north-east of Friedrichshafen; at the start the 
wind at the latter place was from the west and very light, but 
before Munich was reached it had freshened considerably and 
was blowing from the south-west with a velocity of 15 miles 
an hour; that is to say, it was almost the best wind which could 
be hoped for. The vessel hung over Munich for some time, 
battling with the gusts, but before 2 p.m. the speed of the 
south-westerly breeze had risen to nearly 30 miles an hour, and 
she was forced from her position. Driving almost dead to 
leeward she made two unsuccessful attempts at landing, but 
finally moored in a gully at Nieder-Viehbach, near Dingolfing, 
where high ground overlooking the south bank of the Isar 
sheltered her from the wind; there she spent the night, returning 
to Munich the following day. 

This landing and return would have been a noteworthy 
performance but for three facts. First, an immense crowd 
assembled when she was seen trying to moor, and unlimited 
labour must have been available to assist in hauling on the ropes, 
driving pegs, and generally making things snug for the night. 
Second, she replenished her store of gas and petrol. Third, 
during the night the wind veered and decreased in force, so that 
when, about 11.30 a.m. on the 2nd April, she left Nieder- 
Viehbach and shaped her course for Munich, she had only to 
deal with a beam wind from the north-west, the velocity being 
15 miles an hour, and decreasing with every minute. She 
effected a landing at Munich at 2 p.m., again assisted by all 
the military labour she required, and after remaining at anchor 
for nearly two hours, made her journey home in a breeze which 
before her arrival had veered to the north-east, and was there- 
fore a fair wind. When the weather is taken into account the 
trip ceases to be remarkable, and the landings were not made 
under service conditions, since they were not unassisted. Nor 
was the whole voyage made without taking in gas and petrol. 
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The ship, in fact, behaved exactly as might have been expected, 
being under perfect control in light airs, but helpless in the grip 
of a thirty-mile wind; currents of this strength are constantly 
encountered, and there must be something wrong with any 
telegraph pole which is blown down by so moderate a breeze. 

And finally, it is certain that those who expect much in- 
crease in the size and speed of airships, do not realise the utterly 
disproportionate increase in power which is necessary to add a 
single knot to the speed of any vessel. If an example is needed, 
let them take the ratio of horse-power to tonnage of a ten or 
twelve knot tramp, and compare it with that of a torpedo boat 
destroyer only three times her speed. It is not in flying that 
we have made such great progress; it is with the internal com- 
bustion engine that the advance has taken place, and this type 
of engine is rapidly nearing its limit. Improvements will, of 
course, be made in various directions, and it is impossible to 
imagine what may be the ultimate development of the art of 
flight, but many years of patient labour and research must surely 
pass before the conquest of the air becomes an accomplished 
fact; at present man, the moment he leaves the earth, is at the 
mercy of the elements. The aeronaut has not yet conquered 
the air; he exists only by its clemency. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have been 
Home. made :—Captains—J. C. Ley to ‘New Zealand”; A. P. 
Steddart to ‘‘Hibernia’?; R. M. Harbord to “Isis”; R. A. Allenby, 
M.V.O., to “Formidable”; G. P. Hunt, D.S8.0., to ‘‘ Ariadne”; H. H. 
Bruce to “ Arrogant”; E. R. Pears to ‘‘ Trafalgar”’ ; A. L. Cay to 
‘‘ Leviathan’; H. J. O. Millar to ‘‘Juno”’; the Hon. R. F. Boyle, 
M.V.O., to ‘‘ Duke of Edinburgh’; R. E. Benson to “‘ Antrim.” Com- 
manders—H. Du ©. Luard to “ Sirius’? ; V. G. Gurner to ‘‘ Diamond.”’ 
Royal Marine Light Infantry—Colonel Second-Commandant E. L. 
McCausland to be Colonel Commandant of Chatham Division; Colonel J. 
F. Daniell to Colonel Second-Commandant of Portsmouta Division. 





Rear-Admiral E. J. W. Slade, M.V.O., arrived at Bombay on the 
18th ult., and assumed command of the East Indies Station in succession 
to Rear-Admiral Sir G. J. S. Warrender, Bart., C.B. 

The first-class battleships Glory and Goliath arrived on the 7th ult. at 
Portsmouth from the Mediterranean; they are to be paid off and will 
then be sent to Chatham to refit. The first-class battleship London, 
recently the flagship of the Rear-Admiral in the Channel Fleet, paid off 
on the 20th ult. at Chatham, where she will undergo a thorough repair. 

The first-class armoured cruiser Leviathan commissioned at Devonport 
on the 20th ult. to relieve the armoured cruiser EZuryalus as flagship of 
the Fourth Cruiser Squadron. The first-class armoured cruisers Cochrane, 
recommissioned, and the Berwick, commissioned at Portsmouth on the ist 
ult. for service in the Second Cruiser Squadron, the last-named ship 
relieving the Cressy in the squadron. 

The second-class cruiser Forte commissioned at Portsmouth on the 
20th ult. to relieve a sister-ship, the Hermione, on the Cape of Good Hope 
Station; she left on the 4th inst. for St. Helena, where she will meet 
the Hermione. 

The third-class cruiser Pelorus arrived at Plymouth on the 5th ult. 
from the Cape and South-East Coast of America. Her last cruise before 
coming home was up the River Amazon to Iquitos, 2,300 miles from the 
mouth of that river. 





Loss of the “ Blackwater.’’—Shortly after 11 p.m., on the night of 
the 6th April, while the second destroyer flotilla, accompanied by the 
cruiser Sapphire and the scout Forward were passing up Channel on their 
way from Portland to the Firth of Forth, a collision occurred when off 
Dungeness between the Blackwater, one of the destroyers of the river class, 
and the s.s. Hero, of Bristol. The Blackwater was struck on the port 
side and nearly cut in two, It was at once seen that she was in danger 
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of sinking, and prompt measures were taken for the safety of the crew. The 
Forward took the Blackwater in tow, but she foundered some five miles 
from Dungeness. Steps are being taken to raise her. 

Naval Gunnery in 1908 (concluded):—Light Q.F. Gun Test.—The 
result of the test of the gunlayers with hight quick-firing guns has prefixed 
to it an abstract of the firing for four years, from which it is seen that the 
percentage of hits to rounds fired was in 1905 21-63, in 1906 34:53, in 1907 
42°08, and last year 47:28, thus showing very satisfactory progress indeed. 
The rate of accurate firing has also improved. With the 12-pounder guns 
an abstract of the position of the various fleets or squadrons shows that 
the China Squadron stands first in order of merit, with the King Alfred 
as best ship, making 9-45 hits per minute. The Home Fleet and Fifth 
Cruiser Squadron is second, with the Blake as best ship, and the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron third in the list. With the smaller guns the China 
Squadron again leads, the Atlantic Fleet and Second Cruiser Squadron being 
second in order of merit with 6 and 3 pounders. Classified in order of 
merit, the Blake is the leading ship with Leading Seaman C. Leigh as best 
marksman and a record of 12°67 rounds per minute. The Shannon is 
second ship, with Gunner S. Coleman, R.M. Artillery, as best shot, and 
the Foresight, a little scout, third; her best shot being Leading Seaman 
C. Coller and her record 14°48 rounds per minute. 


Destroyer Battle Practice.—Perhaps the most notable of the returns 
bearing on the gunnery efficiency of the Fleet is that which gives the 
results of the battle practice of torpedo boat destroyers. The Admiralty 
in this case note with great satisfaction the very marked improvement 
in the results as compared with those of 1907. A tabular statement shows 
that whereas 121 vessels fired 5,778 rounds in 1907, and made 2,069 hite, 
139 vessels fired 6,972 rounds in 1908 and made 4,066 hits. The percentage 
of hits to rounds was thus raised from 35°81 in 1907 to 58°32 in 1908. 
The guns used in this practice are 12-pounders and 6-pounders, and with 
both pieces the rate of accurate rapid firing has been nearly doubled. The 
destroyers taking part in the practice are distributed over four stations, 
and those in the China Seas come first in order of merit, these being 
followed by the torpedo boat destroyers of the Home Fleet, those in the 
Mediterranean, and finally those of the Channel Fleet. The best score on 
the China Station was made by the Janus with 135°58 points, her best 
gunlayers being two Able Seamen, A. Brown and F. Saunders. Ot the 
Home Fleet destroyers, the Sturgeon led with 115-76 points, her marksmen 
being Able Seamen R. Best and F. Rice. Of all the boats the Earnest, 
also in the Home Fleet, is the first in order of merit with 136-25 points 
and a record of 8 hits in 10 rounds fired per minute with the 12-pounder 
and 14 hits out of 17 rounds with the 6-pounder. Her best shots were 
Able Seaman A. Flanders and Able Seaman P. Daldry.—Précis from the 
Times. 








The following are the principal appointments which have been 
Austria- made:—Rear-Admirals—Anton Haus to Command of Man- 
Hungary. wuvre Squadron; F. Miiller von Elblein to Command of 
Second Division of Mancwuvre Squadron ; L. Schukié to Command of Cruiser 
and Torpedo Division of Maneuvre Squadron. 
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Rear-Admiral Haus, who has succeeded Rear-Admiral von Ziegler. in 
Command of the Mancuvre Squadron, has hoisted his flag on board the 
first-class battleship Erzherzog Karl; Rear-Admiral Elblein’s flag is fiying 
on board the second-class battleship Habsburg, and that of Rear-Admiral 
Schukié on board the second-class armoured cruiser Sankt Georg. 


The Maneuvre Squadron has been constituted as follows :— 
First Division. 
First-class battleships.—Erzherzog Karl (flagship of Commander-in- 
Chief), Erzherzog Friedrich, Erzherzog Ferdinand Maz. 


Second Division. 
Second-class battleships.—Habsburg (flagship of Second-in-Command), 
Arpad, Babenberg. 


Third Division (cruisers and torpedo vessels). 
Second-class armoured cruiser.—-Sankt Georg (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Schukié). 
Third-class cruiser.—Zenta. 
Torpedo depot ship.—Peltkan. 
Torpedo gun-vessels.—Satellit, Magnet, Sharpschiitze, 
And six torpedo boats. 


Personnel.—The strength of the executive officers and doctors on a war 
footing has been fixed by an Imperial Order as follows:—1 admiral ; 3 vice- 
admirals; 7 rear-admirals; 32 captains; 22 frigate-captains; 56 corvette- 
captains; 301 lieutenants (ist Class); 287 lieutenants (2nd Class); 180 
sub-lieutenants, midshipmen and cadets; 1 medical inspector-general; 6 
senior staff surgeons; 10 staff surgeons; 82 fleet surgeons; 20 surgeons; 20 
assistant surgeons. 

During the present year the number of youths entering the Naval 
Academy at Fiume is to be much increased, and the entry of naval 
aspirants (Seeaspiranten), suspended for some years, is to start again. 
The candidates for ‘‘ Naval Aspirants’’ must not be more than 20 years of 
age, and they must undergo a year’s course at the Naval Aspirants’ School 
on board the artillery training-ship in order to qualify as ‘‘sea cadets” 
(Seekadetten), as against the four years’ course which the much younger 
boys at the Naval Academy have to undergo to reach the same rank. 

The ‘‘sea cadets’’ will, after eighteen months’ training on board ships 
of the squadron, be promoted to sub-lieutenants (Seefahnrichen), and 
after a further three years will be promoted to lieutenant. 


The Recent Mobilisation of the Fleet.—In view of the threatening 
state of affairs in the East, it was determined to mobilise the fleet in the 
early part of March. The order arrived at Pola on the 15th March, and 
10,000 Reservists were called out, who arrived and reported themselves 
within 24 hours after the receipt of the order. Only 5 per cent. failed to 
report themselves, although the Authorities fully expected that the 
number of absentees would be at least 20 per cent. In addition several 
Volunteers reported themselves, Within four days the mobilisation of 
the fleet was complete, including the formation of a reserve division, 
consisting of the Tegetthof’, the Kronprinz Rudolf, and the Kronprinzessin 
Stephanie. In the middle of last month the men called out were released, 
as well as the Reservists, who had been retained for a fifth year of service 
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in the fleet; before being dismissed they were complimented by the 
Commander-in-Chief on their exemplary bearing and on the extremely 
satisfactory way they had performed their duties. 

Marriage of Officers.—New regulations were issued last year in regard 
to the marriage of officers of the Navy, which have now been made, as far 
as possible, identical with those in force in the Army. Only one-third 
of the officers of the executive branch may be married, while 66 per cent. 
of the engineer officers and officers of the medical branch are privileged 
to do so. Officers applying for leave to marry must prove a special 
investment at 4 per cent. of a capital sum, varying, according to rank, 
from 15,000 to 60,000 kronen (£750 to £3,000). In the case of officers under 
thirty years of age, the investment must be 50 per cent. higher in value. 


Submarines.—The two submarines of the Lake type built at Pola 
are to be known as ‘‘U 1” and “U 2.’? ‘*U 1” was launched on the 
10th February, and ‘“‘U 2” on the 3rd April. The two which have been 
built at the Germania Yard, Kiel, wil! be known as ‘‘U 3” and ‘““U 4”; 
““U 3,” after a somewhat stormy passage from Kiel, arrived under the 
escort of a tug at Pola on the 23rd January; ‘‘ U 4,’’ also under escort of 
a tug, arriving at Pola on the 19th April. The two building at Fiume, 
which are of the Holland type, will be known as ‘‘U 5”’ and ‘‘U 6,” 

The dimensions of ‘‘U 1” and ‘“‘U 2” are as follows :—Length, 
100 feet; beam, 11 feet 6 inches; displacement, non-diving trim, 220 tons, 
diving trim, 250 tons; 1.H.P. of thermomotors, 720, of electro-motors, 200 ; 
speed, on surface, 12:2 knots, half-submerged, 10°3 knote, submerged, 
7:3 knots; time required for diving, 2} minutes; number of torpedo tubes, 
three 18-inch; radius of action, 25 knots at 7 Ixnots speed; air provision, 
12 hours; cost, 1,206,300 kronen (£60,315). 

The dimensions of ‘‘'U 3”’ and ‘“‘U 4” are as follows :—Length, 
141 feet; beam, 12 feet 3 inches; displacement, non-diving trim, 237 tons, 
diving trim, 300 tons; I.H.P. of thermomotors, 600, of electro-motors, 320; 
speed on surface, 12 knots, half-submerged (?) , submerged, 8-2 knots; 
time required for preparation to dive, 6 minutes, for diving, half-a-minute ; 
number of torpedo tubes, two 18-inch ; radius of action, 40 knots at 5:5 knot 
speed; air provision, 24 hours; cost, 1,250,000 kronen (£62,500). 

The dimensions of ‘‘U 5” and “U 6” are:—Length, 104 feet; 
beam, 13 feet 6 inches; displacement, non-diving trim, 236 tons, diving 
trim, 273 tons ; 1.H.P. of thermomotors, 500, of electro-motors, 230; speed, 
on surface, 11:2 knots, half-submerged, 10°3 knots, submerged, 8-27 knots ; 
time required for diving, 34 minutes; number of torpedo tubes, two 
18-inch; radius of action, P =; air provision P = ;_ cost, 1,511,260 
kronen (£75,563). 

It is officially stated that orders for further submarines have been 
placed with the Germania Yard at Kiel, and the Whitehead firm at 
Fiume, which are to be delivered during the course of next year.— 
Marine Rundschau. 





New Ships.—We have been uneble to refer earlier to the launch of the 
first-class battleship Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand, which took place on the 
30th of last September from the yard of the Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino, 
Trieste. She is the first of the new 14,500-ton battleships to take the 
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water, and, with her two sisters, the Radetsky and Zrinyi, shows a great 
advance over the battleships previously built for the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy, having 4,000 tons more displacement than the last constructed 
group of ships, viz., Erzherzog Karl and her two sisters, the Erzherzog 
Friedrich and the Erzherzog Ferdinand Maz, the last named of which 
group was launched from the same yard as far back as May, 1905. The 
dimensions of the new ships are as follows :—Length, 430 feet; beam, 
82 feet; draught, 26 feet 6 inches, on a displacement of 14,500 tons. 
Protection is afforded by a complete waterline steel belt of Krupp armour 
9 inches thick, tapering to 4 inches at the extremity, extending 5 feet 
below the waterline and 4 feet 6 inches above. Above, again, is an upper 
belt 5-9 inches thick. The heavy gun positions have 10-inch armour, 
that of the secondary gun positions and central battery is 8 inches thick, 
with 6-inch transverse bulkheads; the conning tower armour is 10 inches 
thick, that of after tower and two range-finding positions 4°7-inch, while 
there is a 2-inch protective deck. The armament consists of four 45-calibre 
12-inch guns in two turrets, one forward and one aft; eight 45-calibre 
9-4-inch guns in pairs in four turrets, two on each beam, which are worked 
by electricity, but can also be hand-worked if necessary ; twenty 50-calibre 
4-7-inch Q.F., sixteen in central battery and four in upper deck battery 
as anti-torpedo boat guns, with six 3-pounders, 4 machine guns, and 
3 submerged 18-inch torpedo tubes, one in the stern and one on each 
broadside, the torpedoes being charged with 100 kilogrammes (1963 Ibs.) 
of gun cotton. The engines are to develop 20,000-I1.H.P., giving a speed 
of 20 knots, with 135 revolutions. The 12-inch guns can fire two aimed 
rounds a minute, the eight 9-4-inch guns three rounds, and the twenty 
47-inch eleven rounds a minute. The four 12-inch, four of the 9°4-inch, 
and ten of the 4-7-inch guns can be fought on the broadsides; and for end 
on fire two 12-inch, four 9°4-inch, and two 4°7-inch guns can be brought 
to bear. The Franz Ferdinand and her sisters, like the previous battle- 
ships for the Austro-Hungarian Navy, have been desigried by Herr 
Siegfried Popper, Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy. The Franz Ferdinand 
takes the place of the now obsolete Kronprinz Rudolf; it is hoped that 
the second ship of the group, the Radetsky, which takes the place of 
the obsolete Tegetthof{, will be launched in July, but it is not expected 
that the third ship, the Zrinyi, will be ready to take the water until the 
spring of next year. 

The plans of the new large so-called Dreadnought battleship have now 
been completed by Herr Popper, and have been forwarded by the Minister 
of Marine to the authorities of the Stabilimento Tecnico Triestino, by 
which great firm they are to be constructed. The following details have 
now been made known:—Their dimensions are to be as follows; Length, 
492 feet; beam, 85 feet 3 inches; draught, 29 feet 5 inches, with a displace- 
ment of 19,600 tons. They are to be fitted with turbine engines, to 
develop 25,000-I.H.P., giving a speed of 22 knots. Protection will be 
afforded by a complete belt of nickel-chrome steel, 10°6 inches thick at 
the maximum, while the armament will consist, according to one report, 
of ten 12-inch guns of the Skoda-Pilsen system, and twenty or twenty-four 
4-7-inch Q.F. guns; while, according to another statement, the armament 
will consist of eight 12-inch guns, ten 9°4-inch guns, and twenty 4°7-inch 
Q.F. guns. The cost of each ship will be 42-5 million marks (£2,275,000) ; 
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time of construction, thirty months, and it is hoped that the first of the 
group will be completed by the end of 1912. 

It is expected that the new scout, Admiral Spaun, which is building in 
the Imperial Dockyard, Pola, will be ready for launching in September. 
She is a vessel of 3,500 tons displacement, and is to be fitted with Parson’s 
turbine engines, to develop 20,000-I.H.P., and give a speed of 26 knots. 
—NMilitdrische Presse and Marine Rundschau. 








The following are the principal promotions and appointments 
which have been made :—Capitaine de Vaisseau—-F. P. Moreau 
to ‘‘ Démocratie.”” Capitaines de Frégate—L. F. D’Hespel, Z. A. Schwérer, 
E. N. Bendit, N. C. Thoret, to Uapitaines de Vaisseau; H. E. Jardin 
to Command of Fixed Defences at Brest; P. O. Bernard to “ Friant ”’ ; 
C. L. De Paris de Boisrouvray to ‘‘Claymore’”? and Command of the 
Torpedo Destroyer Flotilla of the Mediterranean Squadron.—Journal 
Officiel de la République Frangaise. 


France. 





A division of the Northern Squadron, comprising the armoured cruisers 
Amiral Aube, Gueydon, and Marseillaise, proceeded to Quiberon Bay on 
the 15th April, and thence to St. Nazaire, to be present at the launches 
of the new battleship Condorcet and Diderot. 





Launches.—The two new battleships Diderot and Condorcet have been 
successfully launched at St. Nazaire from the Chantiers da la Loire, the 
former on 19th and the latter on 20th April, they belong to the series of 
six large battleships of the 1906 programme of the Dreadnought type. 
The first of the series to be launched was the Voltaire in January of this 
year, built at La Seyne, near Toulon, the remaining three still building 
but soon to be ready for launching are the Vergniaud, at the Ateliers de 
la Gironde Bordeaux, the Danton at Brest, and the Mirabeau at Lorient. 
Their dimensions are as follows :—Tonnage, 18,500; length, 146 m. (479 
feet); beam, 25°80 m. (83 feet); draught of water, 8°43 m. (27 feet). 
The side armour protection is 250 mm. (98 inches) thick, tapering 
towards the ends. They will be armed with four 305 mm. (12-inch) guns 
in two turrets, and twelve 240 mm. (9°4-inch) guns in pairs in six turrets. 
The light guns are sixteen 75 mm. (2°9-inch) and six 47 mm. (1°8-inch), 
and there are two submerged torpedo tubes for 450 mm. (17-7-inch) 
torpedoes. They will have four propellers, driven by Parson’s turbine 
engines, and their estimated speed is 19°25 knots. The complement is 
fixed at 31 officers and 650 men. 





Wireless Telegraphy Station.—A wireless telegraphy post has been 
established on the heights of Rouges-Terres, near Cherbourg, under the 
direction of M. Jeance, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, inventor of a wireless 
telephone. From the new post communication has been established with 
the Mediterranean Fleet and with the Eiffel Tower. 





Précis of M. Chawmet’s Report on the Estimates: Present State of the 
French Navy (continued).—Turning to the matériel, M. Chaumet pointe 
out that it is necessary to replace without delay the 3-pounder Q.F. 
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guns, by 9-pounders, 13-pounders, if not by 4-inch guns, if the battleships 
and cruisers are to be in a position to defend themselves against the 
attacks of an enemy’s destroyers. This replacement will necessitate the 
expenditure of a considerable sum, as will also the complete replenishing 


of the stocks of powder A.M. 8. 

‘* So also as regards projectiles. 

‘“The battleships of the 1900 programme have not yet received their 
first supply of the steel armour piercing shells. They should have them, if 
the assurances we have received go for anything, at the end of the year. 
The regulations provide for an allowance of 25 per cent. of cast iron shell, 
but it would be better to have in battlé only steel shell. The ships’ 
anterior to the 1900 programme have the regulation allowance, but on the 
old scale. They carry 30 per cent. of steel armour piercing shell; 35 per 
cent. of shells charged with melinite; and the remainder cast iron shells 
charged with black powder. All the shells in this last category ought to 
be removed as obsolete and replaced by the latest pattern, steel ones.”’ 

M. Chaumet then calls attention to the fact that after a naval 
action some guns would probably be damaged and require replacing, also 
the supply of ammunition must be renewed, and that at present for the 
battleships of the 1900 programme and for the new cruisers there are 
no spare guns. As a matter of fact, there are only two spare guns for 
twelve of the 7:4-inch guns of the 1893-96 model; and four 6-3-inch spare 
guns (model 1993-96 M.), for 48 guns of that type. There is hope, it is 
true, of being able to utilise 5 guns of this calibre salved from the Sully 
(wrecked in China). For all the other types of guns, twenty-four 12-inch ; 
seventy-six 74-inch ; sixty 6°3-inch (model 1893-96 M.); and for the light 
guns, the necessary spare guns have not yet been delivered from the 
Ruelle gun factory. And if they were in store, M. Chaumet asks, would 
they suffice, calculating one spare 12-inch gun for every four, as in 
England, and for guns of lesser calibre one for every six, the number in 
England being one for five. 

Two years is required to manufacture a 12-inch gun, and the same 
time is necessary to manufacture the proportion of steel projectiles allotted 
to each gun. It is only, therefore, he points out, a measure of the most 
elementary prudence to make the necessary provision before war breaks out. 

The same want of reserve stocks runs all through the dockyards, 
with the result that a battleship requiring only some slight but necessary 
repair is sometimes placed hors de combat for six months or more, whilst 
the piece of machinery, or whatever it may happen to be, has to be manu- 
factured. At Toulon, for example, and it is the same at other yards, it is 
absurd to talk about being prepared for war when the yard is not able 
properly to keep the fleet in repair during peace. Thus, although the 
strength and tonnage of the Mediterranean Fleet has much increased, the 
sum allotted to that dockyard this year is only the same as it was in 
1907, and below what it was in 1903, though there was an infinitesimal 
rise last year. During the manceuvres last year it was found impossible 
to recoal the squadron simultaneously, although for months in advance 
it was known that at least 10,000 tons of coal would be required; yet, 
when the time came only 4,000 tons were available, the remaining 6,000 
tons not being supplied until several days later. 

‘* But this is not all. 
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‘‘There is only a bare sufficiency ot water in the roadstead at Toulon 
for the battleships and cruisers, and constant complaints about this have 
been made by the commanders of the ships. Admiral Germinet, when in 
command of the fleet, urgently pressed for the dredging of the roadstead. 
Then the available docks are too small for the large modern ships. Last 
August, when the Suffren lost the blade of one of her screws, the Jéna 
was occupying one dock, and it was necessary to move the Charles Martet 
out of the only other dock capable of taking in a ship of the Suffren’s 
displacement, to make room for her. If the explosion on board the Jéna 
had occurred in dock No. 3, instead of in the Missiessy dock No. 2, between 
the month of March, 1907, and September, 1908, it would have been quite 
impossible for Toulon, the first dockyard in the country, to have docked 
a single one of the large ships of the squadron. When the six 18,000 ton 
ships of the Danton class are ready for service, there is not a single dock 
which can take them in. 

‘‘ The enlarging of the present docks and the construction of new ones is 
thus a measure of the first importance and should be carried out, in spite 
of the heavy expenditure involved, in as short a time as possible, if the 
great Mediterranean port is to be in a condition to fill the important réle 
which belongs to it.” 

What has been said about Toulon applies equally to Brest and 
Cherbourg. Although Brest at present has only to provide for the needs 
for a Civision of cruisers and destroyers, there is no guarantee that the 
Mediterranean will be the future theatre of war, and it may well happen 
that we shall have to fight in the Channel or Atlantic, in which case 
the fleet will have to repair damages and replenish its supplies at Brest. 
That important port ought, then, to be put on a footing which will enable 
it to serve as a base for the whole fleet. ‘‘Do not let us wait,’’ writes 
M. Chaumet, ‘‘to do this until war is upon us.”’ 

M. Chaumet approves of the approaching combined manceuvres of the 
Mediterranean and Channel squadrons in the Atlantic, and he thinks that 
at least once each year the Mediterranean Squadron should exercise in the 
Channel and Northern waters. To leave the battleship squadron constantly 
in the Mediterranean is to run the risk, at a period of tension, of rousing 
the susceptibilities of possible enemies and furnishing them with a dangerous 
pretext for commencing hostilities, if any attempt was then made to 
move it. 

M. Chaumet concludes this part of his Report as follows : — 

““ We only possess a small number of ships of real fighting value. 

‘‘ These ships have not even their full complements. 

‘‘ There are no spare guns or spare parts of machinery, ete. 

‘‘The necessary stores, even of projectiles, are wanting. 

‘* By the want of proper mobilisation matériel we run the 
risk of losing weeks in preparation, when conceivably the fate of 
the country may hang on an hour’s delay. 


“Our two principal ports, Toulon and Brest, require costly 
and immediate improvements being taken in hand. 


‘‘These are sad truths. All the more painful as Parliament 
has never refused the money required by the Navy. Our naval 
Budget was 183 million francs (£7,320,000) in 1889. Tt rose, ten 
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years later, to 304 millions (£12,160,000). It has not ceased since 
to progress, until to-day it reaches 320 millions (£12,800,000). 
‘‘ What a contrast between the sums voted and the results 
obtained ! ’ 
‘‘It is a condemnation of an organisation at once costly and 
barren.”’ 
—Rapport par M. Charles Chaumet (Budget Général de V Exercice, 1909, 
Ministére de la Marine). 





The Trials of the Scout Cruiser ‘‘ Salem.’’-—Few events 
United of recent years have attracted more attention among 
States. 3 7 : 

marine engineers, and -particularly those of the navy, 
than the trials of the scout cruiser Salem, recently completed 
at the Fore River Works. This is due to the fact that she is 
equipped with American turbines of the Curtis type, and that in these 
trials, for the first time, this type has had an opportunity to be tried out 
under equal conditions against the Parsons’ turbines, and also against 
reciprocating marine engines of the standard type. The opportunity for 
this comparison was afforded by the construction for the United States 
Navy of three fast scout cruisers, which are identical in everything 
except their motive power. The Birmingham is driven by reciprocating 
engines, and the Chester and Salem, respectively, by Parsons’ and Curtis 
turbines. The trials in each case consisted of standardisation runs over a 
measured-mile course; a full-power run for four hours; a 24-hour run at 
224 knots; and a 24-hour run at a cruising speed of 12 knots. We give 
a digest of the trials of the Birmingham and Chester for comparison with 
the results obtained in the more recent tests of the Salem :— 

Comparative Triats oF Scour Cruisers. 


I. Standardisation Trials, One-mile Runs. 














Birmingham. Chester. Salem. 
Fastest run on course Ae oa 25°34 26.22 26°88 
Mean of 5 fastest runs e- si 24°50 25°07 25°95 
Revolutions per minute a0 oy 202 550 378 








II. Full-speed Four-hour Run. 





Mean speed... ne ms a2 24°32 26°52) 25°94 
Coal per hour, pounds woe a 29,904 38,332 38,502 
Miles, per ton of coal .. “ 26 1:82 1°54 151 

















III. Ywelve-knot, Twenty-four-hour Run. 








Mean speed... ws we of 12:22 122 11:93 
Coal per hour, pounds els ee 4,629 4,091 4,051 
Miles per ton of coal ... ae ses 5-96 6:68 660 








1 Estimated and probably too high. Propellers standardised only to 
25°07 knots, and slip increasing at higher speeds. 
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The Salem being a purely scouting vessel, everything in her design hae 
been subordinated to speed and coal endurance. She measures 420 feet 
between perpendiculars, 47 feet 1 inch in breadth at the water-line, and 
has an official normal displacement on a draught of 16 feet 9 inches of 3,750 
tons, and a full-load displacement of 4,687 tons. She has two masts and 
four funnels, and carries a light armament of two 5-inch and six 3-inch 
rapid fire-guns. She is also provided with two 21-inch submerged torpedo- 
tubes ; though what in the world she is provided with these for, we are at 
a loss to imagine. Also it is difficult to understand why she has been given 
a water-line belt of 2 inches of nickel steel. Had the weight of this armour, 
which will act merely as a shell exploder, and the weight and space of the 
torpedo-rooms been devoted to coal, the radius of action of the ships would 
have been increased possibly 30 per cent. without the least impairment of 
their efficiency. However, if we except side armour and the torpedo-rooms, 
the Salem and her sisters must be considered highly creditable designs, 
and greatly superior to the Attentive class of scouts in the British Navy, 
es the accompanying tabular comparison clearly shows :— 








Dis- 
_ Length.| Beam. | Speed. |Draught. wor wat tn 
ment. ; , 
Feet. Feet. | Knots. | Feet. | Tons. | Tons. | Feet. 
Attentive ... «| 374 88} 25°5 134 2,670 880 |12 & 20 
Salem “ «| 420 47 26 162 8,750 | 1,250 | 22 &30 


























An excellent feature is the high freeboard, which is about 22 feet 
amidships and 30 feet forward. Although the lines at the bow are 
extremely fine, the horizontal sections flare rapidly above the water-line, 
and the Birmingham has already shown herself to be capable of steaming 
against a heavy sea without taking any considerable amount of water 
aboard. 

The beauty of the under-water model of these ships, and the excellent 
results obtained in the recent trials, are a tribute to the excellent work now 
being done at the model tank at Washington, under Naval Constructor 
D. W. Taylor. Although at full-load displacement and fully equipped for 
a cruise, these vessels will not displace far short of 5,000 tons, their model 
is as fine as that of a torpedo-boat destroyer. As a matter of fact, their 
co-efficient of fineness is 48 per cent. as compared with the co-efficient of 
60 to 63, which is not uncommon for a transatlantic liner. An indication 
of the fineness of the lines is shown in the accompanying photograph, taken 
when the Salem was running just under 27 knots. The bow wave is 
thrown off so gently that it barely breaks abreast of the foremast. .This 
illustration makes an interesting comparison with those of several of our 
battle-ships which were given in our issue of 13th June, in which the 
enormous bow waves thrown off by the bluffer bows of the battleship 
are shown with striking effect. 

But the interest in these trials centres, as we have already said, in the 
motive power, and the determination of how far the Curtis turbine will 
compare in. all-round efficiency with the well-tried turbines of the Parsons 
type. The resulte show that on all pointe of comparison it is at least as 
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good, and in several points decidedly superior. The speed on the series of 
standardisation runs over the measured mile was nearly a knot better; the 
coal consumption was practically the same; and in regard to vibration, the 
Salem was immeasurably superior, the characteristic high-frequency, latteral 
vibration of the Parsons-driven ships being very marked on the Chester ; 
whereas, when the Salem was running at 26 knots and over, there was 
practically no vibration, even at the stern, and absolutely none forward 
and emidships—a fact which called forth enthusiastic comment from the 
sea-going officers who were abroad during the trial. 

The advantages claimed for the American type of turbine, as clearly 
brought out in these trials, are that because they admit of a slower speed 
of rotation, and the use of larger propellers, it becomes possible to develop 
the power in two turbines working on two shafts; that it is possible with 
these two turbines to operate economically, both at high speed and at low 
cruising speed ; that a larger percentage of the total power can be developed 
when going astern; and, finally, that because of the simplicity and com- 
pactness of the plant, only from 60 to 70 per cent. as much engine space is 
required as is necessary to secure the same results with Parsons turbines. 


The engine room of the Chester contains six turbines, operating on 
four shafts. When going ahead, steam is admitted to two high-pressure 
turbines, exhausts from them into two low-pressure turbines, and then 
passes to the two condensers. It has been found impossible to run a 
Parsons’ equipment of this kind economically at the slow speed of from 
10 to 12 knots, at which most of the cruising of naval vessels is done, and 
in order to reduce the coal consumption to a reasonable figure, it has been 
found necessary to provide a pair of cruising turbines, which, in the 
Chester, are mounted forward of the low-pressure turbines and upon the 
same shafts. When cruising, steam is led from the boiler to the cruising 
turbines; from them to the high-pressure, from the high-pressure to the 
low-pressure turbines, and from them to the condensers. With this 
arrangement the Chester showed a better economy at cruising speed 
than the Birmingham; but the arrangement is subject to the disadvantage 
that two extra units have to be employed, which ordinarily are idle; and, 
as we have before mentioned, proportionately larger engine-room space is 
required. The Curtis turbines, as installed on the Salem, however, have 
the advantage that the steam, always at high pressure, is fed through a 
series of nozzles placed around the circumference of the casing, and that 
the power is reduced by simply closing down the proper number of 
nozzles. The advantages of the Curtis system are clearly stated in the 
following extract from an article entitled, ‘‘ Experience with Marine 
Turbines’’ in the 1908 issue of Brassey’s ‘“‘ Naval Annual” :—“ At full 
load, and for turbines of large size, the Parsons system has undoubted 
advantages, but when it is desired to reduce the ship’s speed, there ‘s 
nothing corresponding to the adoption of earlier cut-off in the piston 
engine. The only alternative is to reduce the pressure of the steam by 
throttling it, and in this way some of the advantage of the expansive 
property of high-pressure steam—and, therefore, some measure of economy 
—is forfeited. The Curtis turbine has, perhaps, some advantages in this 
respect. The change from the kinetic energy to work is achieved by the 
‘impulse’ due to jete of steam acting upon blades formed on ‘ wheels’ 
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mounted on the shaft to be rotated. The steam expands in a number of 
sets of nozzles or pressure ‘stages’ successively from the high-pressure to 
the exhaust end of the turbine. Thus, after expanding in the nozzles of 
the first ‘stage,’ the steam issues in jets against the first row of buckets on 
the rotating wheel, a large part of the energy being absorbed. It then 
flows to a row of stationary vanes, which guide the steam into a second 
row of moving buckets. These may be followed by a second set of fixed 
vanes and a third set of moving ones, after which the steam leaves the 
‘stage,’ as it is called, through a second set of nozzles, where further 
expansion takes place, again generating velocity. From these nozzles it 
flows once more in sinuous fashion through successive sets of moving and 
fixed blades, and thence to other ‘stages.’ The important point to note is 
that expansion of the steam takes place only in the nozzles, and not in 
either the fixed or moving blades. Hence the pressure of the steam does 
not alter between one set of nozzles and the next. At the low-pressure 
end the nozzles cover the whole periphery of the wheel, but at the high- 
pressure end they extend only over an arc often not more than one-eighth 
of the whole circumference, It is thus possible to reduce the power of 
the turbine by cutting out a proportion of the total number of nozzles, 
instead of by reducing the pressure of the steam supplied by throttling it 
at the valve. Thus, whereas in the Parsons system cruising turbines are 
fitted to attain reasonable economy at low speeds, they are unnecessary 
with the Curtis system.’’ 


Intimately associated with the success of a turbine equipment is the 
propeller question. From the very first, the propeller has been at logger- 
heads with the turbine, the former requiring moderate speeds of revolution 
for the best results, and the latter, particularly the Parsons type, giving its 
best efficiency at the highest speeds of revolution. This is particularly 
true of vessels of large displacement ; and it has become necessary to effect 
@ compromise, so that in the latest ships, such as the Lusitania and Maure- 
itania, the propellers are smaller and are run faster, and the turbines are 
larger and are run slower, than is desirable for the best economy. No 
such difficulty is experienced with the reciprocating engine, where large- 
diameter propellers and slow speeds of revolution may be adopted without 
reducing the efficiency of the engines. The Curtis turbines occupies a 
middle position between the high-speed Parsons and the low-speed recipro- 
cating engine; and, because of the moderate speed of revolution and the 
fact that the power can be developed upon two instead of four shafts, it has 
become possible to secure a high propeller efficiency. The efficiency of the 
propellers of the Lusitania was given by Mr. Bell, the designer, in a recent 
paper read in London, as only 48 per cent. The propeller efficiency of the 
Salem rose from 55 per cent. at 12 knots to a maximum of 62°8 per cent. 
at the contract speed of 24 knots, then fell, with the increase of slip, to 
62:4 per cent. at 25 knots and 59-4 per cent. at 26 knots. This is a remark- 
able result. for a turbine equipment, and comes pretty near to the efficiency 
of the propellers of the crack German liners, which have shown as high as 
67 and 68 per cent. The present propellers were adopted after a series of 
trial runs with four different designs of propellers; one by the Navy 
Department ; another by the Denny firm, Scotland; a third by the Vulcan 
Works, Germany; and the fourth by the Fore River Company. -The 
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government design broke down through excessive cavitation early in the 
trials. The Denny propellers showed 50 per cent. efficiency at 24 knots, 
the Vulcan 54-04 per cent. at 24 knots, and the Fore River type, which 
was designed by the Chief Engineer, Mr. Charles T. Edwards, showed 
62-7 per cent. at 24-5 knots. These propellers are 9 feet’ 6 inches diameter 
with a pitch of 8 feet 8 inches. 

The standardisation trials held to determine the number of revolutions 
of the propellers corresponding to various speeds, from 12 knots to the 
highest speeds of the vessels, took place off Rockland in from 40 to 60 
fathoms of water. The start and end of the mile are marked by pairs of 
posts set up on shore, and the time is taken from the bridge from the 
moment that the first pair come in line to the instant that the finish ine 
is crossed. Meanwhile, the revolutions of the engines are accurately 
recorded by a mechanical counter. The effect of the tide, whose velocity 
is measured by a government vessel stationed at the centre of the course, 
is eliminated by making the alternate runs with and against the tide. The 
Salem made five runs over the course, the fastest, with a favourable tide 
of 0°8 of a knot, showing a speed of 26°88 knots an hour, and the mean 
of all five runs working out at 25-957 knots. The mean displacement 
during the runs wes 3,745 tons. On the fastest run of 26°88 knots, the 
propellers made 382-4 revolutions per minute. The steam pressure at 
the steam chest on the turbines was 253 pounds. The peripheral speed of 
the blades, at the above speed, was 1,200 feet per minute, and the H.P. 
was 20,200, or over 25 per cent. more than was required by contract. It 
was estimated that the ship would make 24 knots with 16 nozzles open 
on the turbines; but she actually made 25-4 knots under these conditions, 
and 26°88 knots with the full number, 20, open. The coal used on these 
trials was a screened Pocahontas. 

In the starting and stopping trials the engines went from full speed 
ahead to full speed astern in 1 minute and 30 seconds, and from full speed 
astern (at which they develop 70 per cent. of the full-speed-ahead power) 
to full speed ahead in 1 minute and 4 seconds.—Scientific American. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have 
Home. 
been made :— 

His Majesty King Haakon VII. of Norway, K.G., G.C.B., 
G.C.V.0., ete., to be Honorary Colonel of the Norfolk (The’ King’s Own 
Royal Regiment) Yeomanry. 

Major-General—Sir C. Fergusson, Bart., M.V.0., D.8.0., to be 
Inspector of Infantry. 

Colonels—G. F. Gorringe, C.M.G., D.8.0. (temporary Brigadier- 
‘General) to command 18th Infantry Brigade (Northern Command); G. V. 
Kemball, C.B., D.S.0., to be a Director at Headquarters with temporary 
rank as Brigadier-General. 

Territorial Force.—Colonels—W. H. E. Murray to command Notte 
and Derby Brigade; W. G. Carter to command Surrey Brigade. 
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Inp1a.—Major-Generals—G. C. Kitson, C.V.0., C.M.G., to be Quarter- 
master-General; W. R. Kenyon-Slaney, C.B., to command Ist Infantry 
Brigade, 9th (Secunderabad) Division. 

Colonels—G. J. Younghusband, O.B., to be a Colonel on the Staff, with 
temporary rank as Brigadier-General; E. C. W. Mackenzie-Kennedy (tem- 
porary Brigadier-General) to command 2nd Infantry Brigade, 9th (Secun. 
derabad) Division ; L. Herbert, C.V.O., to be a Colonel on the Staff with 
temporary rank as Brigadier-General. 





Strength and Cost of the Army.—A return showing (1) the strength 
and estimated cost of the Regular Army, Reserve of Officers, Army Reserve, 
Special Reserve, and Territorial Force on 1st January, 1909, as compared 
with the correspocding strength and cost'on Ist October, 1905; and (2) the 
estimated intake and output of the Army Reserve annually during the 
years 1909-1915 has been issued as a Parliamentary Paper [Cd. 4494]. 
The return shows that the total number of officers and men of the Regular 
Army on Ist January of this year was 168,252 (establishment, 168,915), 
compared with 186,023 (establishment, 189,349) on 1st October, 1905, and 
the estimated cost was £13,192,000 this year in comparison with £14,721,000 
in 1905. The strength and cost of the Reserve of Officers and the Army 
Reserve, including section D, was for 1909, 136,929, £1,387,Q00; for 1905, 
96,839, £996,000. The Militia in 1905 numbered 88,209 officers and men, 
and its estimated cost was £1,103,000, while the Second Reserve on Ist 
January in this year numbered 67,740 officers and men and its estimated 
cost was £1,207,000. The Yeomanry and Volunteers on Ist October, 1905, 
numbered 275,454 with a permanent staff of 2,376, the estimated cost being 
£1,971,000, while the Territorial Force on Ist January, 1909, numbered 
207,716 with a permanent staff of 2,868, and was estimated to cost 
£2,139,000. Last year the transfers to the Army Reserve resulted in an 
increase of 5,628; this year the increase is expected to be 608; decreases 
of 963, 8,310, and 6,109 are estimated to take place respectively in the three 
following years, and then increases of 4,182 and 4,067 in 1914 and 1915. 





Regulations for Fortress Artillery—New organic regulations 
Aupirhe for the fortress artillery were issued in the middle of January 

S4°Y- iast. From now on this arm of the service will be composed of 
6 regiments, numbered from 1 to 6, and bearing the name of their titular 
head; in addition there will be 5 battalions, numbered from 1 to 5. 

On a peace footing, regiments 1, 2, 3, and 6 will each have two 
battalions, regiments 4 and 5 three battalions each. The Ist, 2nd, and 
8rd regiments have eight companies, the 4th twelve, the 5th ten, and the 
6th six. Each of the 5 battalions of fortress artillery have four companies. 

All the regiments, and the 3rd and 5th battalions in addition, possess 
a sub-division of fortress balloonists; the regiments 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, as 
well as the 3rd battalion, have a searchlight sub-division, while the 4th 
regiment has three, and the lst and 4th battalions two such sub-divisions 
each. 
Comparing this new organisation with the old, it seems to be merely 
an administrative measure. There is no increase in the effective, no single 
man having been added to the fortress artillery, which now, as formerly, 
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counts 72 companies. The old organisation dated from 1882, when the 
revision which then took place had become a matter of urgency. 

The extension of the fortresses of the Empire have rendered necessary 
a redistribution of forces and the development of the fortress artillery, 
and the new organisation is to form the base of the scheme for ite 
realisation. This development, however, can only be effected after the 
augmentation of the recruits’ contingent. 

The battalions, so far detached from regiments Nos. 1 and 2, have 
formed the independent battalions 4 and 5; the battalion detached from 
the 3rd Regiment has been incorporated, as 3rd battalion, in the 4th 
Regiment, and a demi-battalion passed from the old 6th Regiment into the 
5th. The reorganisation has only involved, thus far, modifications in the 
peace organisation of certain Corps. 

Reorganisation of the Chasséur Regiments.—The division of the 
Chasseur Regiment No. 1 at Trent into two regiments, constitutes a new 
step towards the development of the Chasseur units, dating from last year, 
when the recruit contingent was raised. 

The lst Regiment at Trent (Southern Tyrol) has had, up to this time, 
5 battalions; two of these will form the newly created 3rd Regiment, 
which will, moreover, probably include two of the five sub-divisions ot 
mountain machine guns, hitherto attached to the lst Regiment. 

The two regiments 1 and 2 will be each raised to a strength of 3 to 
4 battalions, that is to say 7 in all, so that the “ Imperial Chasseurs”’ of 
the Tyrol will again number 10 battalions, as was the case up to 1901. 
Up to then there had been a 4th regiment of Chasseurs, but it disappeared 
in that year as the result of the reorganisation. In the meantime the 
3 regiments of Chasseurs will no longer reach the number of 40 companies, 
as formerly, as certain battalions, which carry out the more or less 
important duty of watching the frontier, will not consist of more than 
2 or 3 companies. There has been no additional recruiting district created 
for the 3rd Regiment, which will draw its effectives from the districts of 
the Ist and 2nd Regiments. 

Military Measures in Bosnia and Herzegovina.—The precautionary 
measures, necessitated by the present political situation in Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Southern Dalmatia, have occasioned a concentration of stronger 
units round the 15th Corps in the annexed territory. A new infantry 
division, the 48th, of which the headquarters are at Baujaluke, in Bosnia, 
has been formed. Its sphere of action extends over Northern bosnia, and 
includes the 11th Mountain Brigade, at Dolni-Tuzla, and the 12th, at 
Baujaluka. These two brigades were attached formerly to the lst infantry 
division at Serajevo, whose sphere of action, extending over the whole of 
Bosnia and abnormal strength of 6 mountain brigades, rendered urgent 
the separation of the two Northern brigades and their attachment to 
another division. 

The battalions dispersed over the extreme southern portion of the 
Monarchy, and in Southern Dalmatia must gain by being grouped in 
larger units, which render their employment more convenient in time of 
war. This is why two new mountain brigades, the 13th and 14th, have 
been created, which have been incorporated in the large existing units. 

Organisation of the Landwehr Artillery—At the end of last year 
some changes in the organisation of the Landwehr artillery were announced, 
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the result of which is that each Landwehr infantry division is now furnished 
with a division of light howitzers. 

The field artillery of the Austrian Landwehr is now provided with 
8 howitzer divisions, each of which, on peace footing, comprises a. staff, 
two batteries of field howitzers, an ammunition park, and a reserve cadre. 
The creation of a new ammunition park and reserve cadre is proposed to 
be carried out later on. The field howitzer divisions are under the orders 
of the commandants of divisions, borne on the strength of the peace 
establishment. The matériel is composed of 10 cm. (4-inch) howitzers, 
M. 99. The armament is the same as that of the Regular field artillery : 
cavalry sabre, revolver, and repeating carbines, M. 75. 

The Regular officers, ensigns, and cadets intended for the Landwehr 
artillery are struck off the Regular List of the Army and replaced in the 
corps which they leave. The cadre of the reserve officers is filled up by 
the officers, ensigns and cadets, incorporated directly in the Landwehr 
artillery, as well as including the officers, ensigns and cadets of the field 
and mountain artillery reserve who have been transferred to the Landwehr 
when placed on the non-active list.—Revue Militaire Suisse. 





Military Telephones.—According to the Neue Freie Presse, the military 
authorities have decided to attach detachments of telephonists to each 
infantry corps, as has already been done for the artillery. 

At the present moment, only the cavalry regiments and the large units, 
starting from the division, have telegraph sections. The infantry has simply 
at its disposal, for means of communication, orderlies on foot, estafettes, 
cyclists and optical signalling. In the present conditions of warfare 
the importance of the telephone as a means of communication at long 
distances is increasing; it is more rapid than the telegraph, and does 
not require, like the latter, special instruction and knowledge of 
alphabetical signs. 

The signaller patrols already in existence will form the base of the 
new telephone detachments. Each sub-division will have twelve men 
thoroughly trained in optical signals, while one-third will be trained for 
the telephone service. 

The matériel will comprise microphones and a light wire; it can be 
earried by the man without materially adding to the weight of his equip- 
ment. The introduction of. these infantry telephone detachments will 
permit ea constant exchange of views and without intermediaries between 
the divers’ bodies of troops and the commander, during battle as during 
night halte, while the leading of the troops will be most materially 
facilitated. 





= 


Deficient Education of French Recruits.—French papers are 
pointing out the astounding fact that, according to the last 
official French census, out of 1,000 Frenchmen 134 (13 per 
cent.) can neither read nor write. There are in France 4,964,627 illiterates, 
1,980,095 males and 2,984,582 females. 

The French Ministry of War classifies each year the young men told 
off for military service according to their educational standard, and from 
these statistics it is clear that the number of persons of normal education 


France. 
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is diminishing. At the same time in several departments the number 
of illiterates is steadily mounting up. Thus, for example, in the Bouches 
du Rhone, in 1902, there were 187 illiterates, in 1906 the number had 
risen ‘to 248; in Calvados, in the same years, the numbers were respectively 
64 and 138; in Gard, 61 and 107. In the Department of the Eure in 
one year (1905-06) the number rose from 337 to 417. After their distri- 
bution to their respective units therefore a by no means inconsiderable 
number of the recruits will have to devote their evenings to learning to 
read and write. 

Even in the history of their own country the ignorance displayed is 
very great. One officer on asking some recruits who Napoleon was received 
among other answers: ‘‘ He died twenty years ago’’; ‘‘ Was Emperor of 
the world for a hundred days”’; ‘‘ Was taken prisoner at Metz’’; ‘‘ Was 
a king of Spain.”’ Their minds apparently were free from the ‘‘Revanche” 
idea; they declared ‘‘ Sedan was a German town,’’ ‘‘ Berlin the capital of 
Alsace-Lorraine,’’ ‘‘Metz a country,’’ ‘‘Gambetta a general of the 18th 
century,’’ and ‘“‘ Victor Hugo a celebrated violinist.’’ It seems indisput- 
able that some 40 per cent. of the year’s recruits had heard nothing of 
the war of 1870-1871. 

Subsidising Motor Wagons.—The system of subsidising heavy motor 
conveyances which in the case of mobilisation will be at the disposal of the 
Army Administration, gave occasion for an interesting debate in the 
French Chamber. In the course of it the Minister of War announced 
that the Government had come to an agreement with the ‘‘ Compagnie 
Omnibus de Paris,’”’ by which on mobilisation a large number of these 
motor vehicles, some 800 altogether, would be at its disposal, and a credit 
of 300,000 francs would shortly be demanded for this purpose. The Armee- 
Zeitung considers that, in view of the important addition to the motor 
wagon park, and also to the fact that a correspondingly large number 
of trained drivers, in so far as they were not already liable for service, 
could be taken over witi: them, the French example might well be followed 
by the Austrian authorities.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. 





Increase of Defaulting Recruits and of Desertion in the Army.—The 
number of defaulting recruits has quadrupled in the last twenty years. 
There were 4,000 in 1888, a number which has risen to-day to nearly 17,000 
(16,859 in 1907-08). At the same time, the number of desertions has 
increased from 1,904 in 1898 to 3,437 in 1907. 

This increase is naturally troubling the authorities, and it may be 
of interest to try and discover the causes. 

It is believed that some of this defaulting may be due to the stricter 
military discipline and also to the anti-militarist propaganda. But much 
of the responsibility for the present disquieting state of things must be 
traced to the action of Parliament, which, in ten years, has passed four 
amnesty laws of a nature to encourage men, who are anxious to free 
themselves from military service, to do so. 

In the law of 2ist March, 1905, moreover, the authorities forgot to 
reproduce the provision of the law of 15th July, 1889, aceording to the terms 
of which the limitation of time for proceedings to be taken against default- 
ing only began on the day when the defaulter attained the age of fifty. 
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There are even some formal advantages conferred on those who have 
quitted the flag or who have never’ joined their regiment. The law of 
1906 said, in effect, d propos of deserters and defaulters under thirty years 
of age, that they will not be subject to active service after they have passed 
their thirtieth year. 

The men amnestied are thus excused from the period of active service 
they should have to perform after they are thirty! As the amnesty laws 
do not fix the limits between which the offences can be committed in order 
to benefit by their provisions, the deserter or defaulter can wait abroad 
until the law allows him to escape doing his active service. 

In the other cases this dispensation is conferred by the following 
paragraph ::— 

“The privilege of this provision will extend to the men omitted in 
the annual recruiting lists; after the age of thirty all will remain subject 
to the liability for service of the class to which they belong by their aga 
The defaulters or deserters less than thirty years of age, who shall be 
married with or without children, or who should be widowers with one or 
more recognised children, will also only be subject to the liability for 
service of the class to which they belong by their age.’’ 

Thus a very distinct privilege is accorded by the law. Men liable as 
recruits, under one of the conditions given above, are compelled to active 
service, if they remain in France; they are exempted, if they cross the 
frontier, and wait until they can take advantage of the amnesty law! The 
law, therefore, confers am advantage on defaulters. 

Under such conditions it is not to be wondered at that the number 
of deserters and defaulters is increasing. Bad citizens are encouraged to 
put themselves in a position which is better than that reserved for the 
good. 
The Case of Recruits under Regulation Weight.—Last year, as the 
result of the discussion in the Chamber over the War Estimates for 1908, on 
the serious objections to recruits being incorporated, who were under the 
regulation standard weight of 50 kilogrammes (7 stones 12 lIbs.), the 
Minister of War issued on the 18th February a circular directing that 
young soldiers who did not come up to the standard of weight should be 
brought before the ‘‘ Physical Disability ’’ committees, and also inviting 
the ‘‘ Recruiting Boards’’ to refrain from declaring men called up weighing 
less than 50 kilogrammes (7 stones 12 Ibs.) as fit for active or auxiliary 
service. It was only an invitation as, although the Minister of War hae 
the right to give formal instructions to the “‘ Physical Disability’ com- 
mittees, he cannot do so to the ‘Recruiting Boards,’’ who are free to 
determine as they please the physical fitness of conscripts. 

In the course of the recruit exaiiination for'the 1907 class, in many 
of the departments the Boards have used their power, in spite of the 
adverse opinion of the doctors and the protests of the Government Com- 
missioner, to declare young men below the standard weight as fit for either 
the active or auxiliary service. 

It is well understood that the military authorities have taken their 
revenge by sending before the “ Physical Disability ’’ committees the young 
soldiers not up to the standard, immediately after their incorporation, 
whom they did not want and wished to be free of, with the result that 
much useless expense is incurred. 
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The ‘‘ Physical Disability ’’ committees (which are composed of military 
officers and military doctors) are not, moreover, any more disposed than 
the ‘‘ Recruiting Boards’’ (on which are to be found civil functionaries 
and representatives of the people) to apply in its spirit the law of the 
2lst March, 1905, establishing the two years’ service. 

Article 18 of this law lays downs in paragraph 2 that young men 
“suffering from some slight defect, without their general constitution 
being called in question, are to be classed in the auxiliary service.”’ 

Thus, according to the wish of the Legislature, no man is to be classed 
for the auxiliary service on account of weakness of constitution, and young 
men suffering from this ought to be put back for a fresh examination by 
the Recruiting Board, if they appeared before the Board for the first 
time and exempted if they were put back the preceding year. 

Now, certain of the special ‘‘ Physical Disability ” committees class in 
the auxiliary service soldiers suffering from constitutional weakness, when 
they should have rejected them, either temporarily or definitely, according 
to the nature of the case.—Revue Militaire Suisse. 





The Centenary of the Creation of the Prussian Ministry 
Germany. of War.—On the Ist March the Ministry of War cele- 

brated the hundredth anniversary of its foundation, 
the Emperor personally taking part in the event. It was on 
the Ist March, 1809, some time after the disasters of Jena and 
Auerstidt, that the Ministry was created in order to complete the grand 
reorganisation of the Prussian Army, of which the principal promoter was 
the celebrated General von Scharnhorst, who became the first Prussian 
Minister of War; he was at the same time Chief of the Grand General 
Staff, which, at this period, formed part of the Ministry of War. Scharn- 
horst died as the result of a wound received at the battle of Grossgirschen, 
in 1813, and was succeeded by his collaborateur, General von Boxen. It 
was he who elaborated the Military Law of 1814, which introduced a 
compulsory three years’ period of military service into Prussia, and 
which was the first cause of the later great successes of the Prussian 
Army. Among the other Ministers of War, the most remarkable was 
Generab von Roon, who filled the office from 1859 to 1873; in 1868 he 
carried through the military reorganisation, of which the principal feature 
was the doubling of the then existing peace effectives, and he, after 1866 
and 1870, carried his point that all the South German States should 
organise their troops on the Prussian model. He was practically the 
first Minister of Marine of the Prussian Navy, and was the creator of 
the port of Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea. 

Since 1903, General von Einem has been the German Minister of 
War. 

Increase in the Strength of the Army.—During 1908 the effective 
strength of the Army was slightly increased by a battalion of infantry in 
Saxony, a regiment of cavalry and battalion of Pioneers in Prussia, and 
a third balloon company in Berlin; this year two fresh battalions of 
infantry and another battalion of Pioneers will be created in Prussia. It 
will then only be necessary to create a regiment of cavalry in Prussia and 
one in Saxony in order to satisfy the requirements of the ‘“‘ Quinquennial 
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Law.” It is not yet known if, in view of the increased strength of the 
French artillery, any similar steps will be taken by the German authorities. 

Some Army Statistics.—According to the most recent statistics, the 
mean height of the German soldier is 167:74 om. (5 feet. 6 inches), that of 
the non-commissioned officers, 168°56 cm. (5 feet 64 inches), and that of the 
“One Year Volunteers,’”’ 176-62 cm. (5 feet 9} inches). Coming to the 
different branches of the army, the Foot Artillery shows the biggest 
men, their mean height being 172:31 cm. (5 feet 7% inches), whilst the 
other arms, including the Navy, do not differ much from the general 
mean height; the principal arm, the infantry, alone is the exception, with 
e@ mean of 167:18 cm. (5 feet 5} inches). Comparing the different States 
of the Empire, Prussia takes the lead with a mean height of 167-63 om. 
(5 feet 6 inches)—that of the Guard being 173°73 cm. (5 feet 8% inches)— 
Wurtemberg comes next with a mean of 167°25 cm. (5 feet 5% inches), then 
Bavaria with 166-82 cm. (5 feet 5§ inches), and Saxony with 166°49 em. 
(5 feet 54 inches). 

In 1901, the Reichstag passed a resolution demanding that a record 
should be kept of the profession or calling of all recruits, and if they 
came from the country or towns, etc. Thanks to these statistics it can now 
be established with certainty which is the sociel class that furnishes the 
true base of the military organisation. The country furnishes a far larger 
number of men fit to serve than do the towns. If more evidence of this 
is required, take the case of the non-commissioned officers. All the provinces 
which formed the kingdom of Prussia, under Frederick the Great, continue 
to furnish, with the exception of Berlin, a number of non-commissioned 
officers much superior to their due; on the other hand, Berlin, Posea, 
Hessen-Nassau, Hohenzollern, and, above all, Westphalia, remain much 
below. All the other Prussian Provinces furnish the number of non- 
commissioned officers sufficient for their effectives; some even exceed this 
number. In Aksace-Lorraine the number of non-commissioned officers 
effectively recruited represents 13 per cent. only of the necessary strength ; 
at Strasbourg this proportion is even smaller.—Revue Militaire Suisse. 





The Maneuvres, 1909.—The Kaiser Manoeuvres this year will take 
place in Wiirtemburg between Stuttgart, Heilbronn, and Crailshem, and 
the Imperial reviews will be held at Karlsruhe and Kannstadt respectively. 
The two Army Corps which are to operate against each other are the 
XIII. Corps (Wiirtemburg—General of Cavalry, Duke Albert of Wiirtem- 
burg) and the XIV. (Baden—Genera] Baron von Hoiningen). Each Corps 
will have 3 Divisions, which is already the normal strength of the XIV. ; and 
in addition the I. and III. Bavarian Corps, which are quartered on this side 
of the Rhine, will also take part in the mancuvres. Prince Louis 
of Bavaria will attend the manwuvres as representing the Prince Regent. 
The ‘Blue Army” will be composed of the XIII. Corps, to which will 
be added the I. Bavarian Army Corps, under General Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria, reinforced by 4 Divisions of cavalry; the whole being 
under the command of Field-Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The 
XIV. Corps (the “Red Army’’), composed of the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
Divisions, reinforced by the Sth and 6th Divisions of the III. Bavarian 
Army Corps (General Baron von Der Tann—Rathsamhausen), and a 
division of the II. Bavarian Corps (General Eckbrecht von Diirkheim) 
quartered at Wiirtzburg, will be commanded by Colonel-General von 
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Bock u. Polach. The effective strength of the two armies will be 10 
Divisions, in all about 100,000 men. 

There will be three Cavalry Divisions, one each attached to the 
XIII. and XIV. Corps, and a Bavarian Division. Each Division will 
consist of three brigades of cavalry of 2 regiments each, a group of horse 
artillery, a company of machine guns, and a sub-division of Cavalry 
Pioneers. 

There will also be mobilised this year for the manouvres some 
companies of automobile wagons, which will have a strength of 
over 200 men, in addition to a section of motor-cyclists. They 
are intended for the automobile vehicle service, for the organisation of 
which the military administration has been paying some subsidies. One 
or mere dirigible balloons will also be employed in the manewuvres for the 
first time. 

Three divisions of cavalry will take part in the special cavalry. man- 
ceuvres, which will be carried out in the camps of instruction at, Alten- 
Grabow, Posen, and Munster. The Division of Cavalry of the Guard will 
be exercised three days in the camp of instruction at Déberitz, and will 
also carry out operations in the neighbourhood of Spandau. In addition 
to these fighting manwuvres, General von Kleist, the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, will personally superintend some reconnaissances. 

The Engineer Maneuvres will be carried out at Posen, Carlsruhe, and 
on the Lower Rhine.—Revue Militaire Suisse and Bulletin de la Presse et 
de la Bibliographie Militaires, 





Armoured Automobile for use against Dirigible Balloons.—It is 
announced that the military authorities have had constructed an armoured 
automobile for use against dirigible balloons. Its principal characteristics 
are as follows :— 

A 60-H.P. motor, giving a speed of from 50 to 70 kilometres (31 to 
433 miles) an hour. 

It is armed with a Q.F. 5-cm. (2-inch) gun with bedtasiic brake in a 
rotating cupola, placed in the middle of the vehicle. This gun is aimed 
like a rifle by means of a stock which the pointer rests against his 
shoulder. A case of ammunition is carried at the back of the vehicle 
containing 100 shrapnel shells fitted with a bursting charge in the base. 

The extreme range of the gun is 7,800 metres (4j miles): The whole 
vehicle, including the wheels, is protected by nickel steel armour 3 mm. 
(34-inch) thick. The automobile, when complete for service with ammunition 
and 5 men, weighs 3,200 kilogrammes (3 tons 338 lbs.).—Revue Militaire 
des Armées Etrangéres. 


The Distribution about the Country of the Freight Carrying Automobiles 
subsidised in 1908.—According to the Kélnis:he Zeitung, 14th February, 
1909, six automobile manufactories had their motor wagons subsidised in 
1908 by the military authorities. The following are the trms in question :— 


Vehicles. 
Daimler ja 59 
Gaggenau __... 20 
Nouvelle Société i hneiisbins (N. A.G. ) 25 
Scheibler 6 
Stéwer ... 4 
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The distribution of these 158 motor wagons, which are actually working 
between the various provinces of the Empire (excluding Bavaria) is as 
follows :— 


East Prussia ... 4 
West Prussia ... 3 
Brandenburg .. 19 
Pomerania 5 
Posen ... 3 
Silesia ... 24 
Saxony ate é 7 
Schleswig-Holstein .. 3 
Westphalia / 12 
Hesse-Nassau 3 
Rhine Province 9 
Wurtemburg ... woh 20 
Saxony (Kingdom) ... 3 
Baden ... oat ll 
Hesse ... aii 3 
Mecklembourg 1 
Brunswick 13 
Anhalt ... 1 
Hanseatic Towns 2 
Alsace-Lorraine ee! § 

Total ... bai dee ite ¥: ... 152 


Three other motor vehicles are at work in the Bavarian Palatinate 
and at Fiirth (Bavaria); the destination of the remaining three is not 
yet settled. 

As regards the industries in which the 155 vehicles mentioned above 
are employed, a moiety (88) are in use in breweries, only 7 are employed 
in agricultural work, and 7 by carrier companies, 

The distribution in Bavaria of the motor vehicles of the Ansbach firm, 
the only one subsidised by the Bavarian Government, is not known, but 
the amount of the subsidy voted in 1908 for the purpose was 80,000 marks 
(£4,000). 





Automobiles for Heavy Loads.—Last November a trial run was 
organised by the military administration, in which certain German auto- 
mobile manufactories chiefly took part with the view of their vehicles 
being subsidised out of the funds voted in the Budget of 1908. These firms 
were the following :—Diirkopp (Bielefeld), Nacke (Koswig), Padens 
(Wismar)) Dixé (Eisenach), and Namag (Brémen). 

The Militdr-Wochenblatt of the 2nd February of this year has since 
announced that as the result of this trial the Military Administration has 
decided that the automobiles of the above-mentioned firms can be 
subsidised. 

The same journal also announces that a decree of the 138th August, 
1908, of the Prussian Minister of Public Works, has raised from 7} tons 
to 9 the maximum weight of freight carrying automobiles authorised to 
travel over the roads. The mazimum refers to the total weight of the 
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laden vehicle and, in the case of light army automobile trains (a motor 
vehicle trailing a freight wagon), it applies to the trucks drawn as well 
as to the motor, the weight of each of which may reach 9 tons. 





Competition for Heavy Load Automobiles in 1909.—The competition 
between the automobile firms who are anxious to have their vehicles 
subsidised by the military authorities in 1909, were to take place between 
the 23rd ult. and the 13th inst. 


The programme of the competition is as follows :— 

1. Exhibition at Berlin of the competing vehicles; 

2. Trial run: Berlin, Dessau, Norhausen, Cassel, Bielefeld, Miinster 
(Westphalia), Dortmund, Bochum, Essen, Miilheim, Duisbourg, 
Diisseldorf ; 

3. Exhibition of vehicles at Diisseldorf ; 

4. Trial run: Diisseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, Coblenz, Kreuznach, 
Kaiserslautern, Sarrebriick, Metz, Strasbourg, Colmar, 
Fribourg-am-Brisgan, Strasbourg ; 

5. Exhibition of vehicles at Strasbourg ; 

6. Trial run: Strasbourg, Mannheim, Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, 
Rastatt, Pforzheim, Stuttgart; 

7. Final exhibition at Stuttgart. 


The competing motor vehicles are divided into seven classes :— 

1. Covered omnibuses, carrying 8 to 14 people, driver excluded ; 

2. Covered omnibuses, carrying more than 14 people, driver 
excluded ; 

3. Goods delivery vehicles, able to carry from 500 to 1,200 kilo 
grammes (1,102 to 2,545 lbs.); 

4. Light vehicles, able to carry from 1,201 to 2,000 kilogrammes 
(2,548 to 4,408 lbs.) ; 

5. Vehicles ably to carry from 2,001 to 3,500 kilogrammes (2 to 
34 tons) ; 

6. Vehicles able to carry more than 3,500 kilogrammes (34 tons) ; 

7. Trains with one or more freight trucks attached. 


Each manufactory has been allowed to enter three vehicles in each class. 
The combustibles used can be:—Benzine, alcohol, or petrol and their 
mixtures. 
The distances to be run daily during the 15 days of the trial are from :— 
200 kilometres (124 miles) at the maximum for the three first classes ; 
About 140 kilometres (87 miles) for the four last. 


The mean speed on level ground must be from :— 
25 kilometres (154 miles) for Classes 1 and 3; 
18 kilometres (11 miles) for Classes 2, 4 and 5; 
15 kilometres (94 miles) for Class 6; 

12 kilometres (73 miles) for Class 7. 


In hilly country these speeds will be modified; for vehicles with iron- 
rimmed wheels they are reduced about 25 per cent., except for trains, 
when their trailer trucks only have metal tyres.—Revue Militaire des 
Armées Etrangéres. 
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Reorganisation of the Infantry Musketry School._—The 
Roumania., Ministry of War has modified the existing regulations of the 
Infantry School of Musketry. 

It is placed under the direct orders of the Minister of War as far 
as regards the organic and technical point of view, and is under the 
direction of the Inspector-General of Schools. 

Under the command of a field officer, the school comprises:—l. A 
permanent personnel; 2. A personnel attached to the school during the 
period of the courses of instruction ; 3. A detachment of which the strength 
is fixed each year; 4, The officer and non-commissioned officer students ; 
5. An Experimental Committee. 

The establishment, which works from the lst April to the Ist November, 
organises annually:—1l normal course for the lower ranks; 1 special 
course ; 1 normal course for subaltern officers ; 1 staff course for field officers ; 
and, eventually, 1 special experimental course. 

The normal course for the lower ranks, lasting four months, will be 
followed by non-commissioned officers who have re-engaged (plutoniers) ; 
the special course lasting three months, is intended for candidates for 
officers of the Reserve, and pupils from the infantry and cavalry military 
school ; the normal course for subaltern officers, lasting from the lst“April 
to the 25th July, will be attended by newly-promoted sub-lieutenants of 
infantry, cavalry, and pioneers and, from the 16th July to Ist August, 
lieutenants of five years’ standing belonging to the above-named branches 
as well as recently promoted captains who have not attended @ course as 
lieutenants. 

The staff course, lasting five days, will be attended by a field officer 
from each regiment of the above-named branches. 

The instruction in the school is both theoretical and practical: the 
theoretical part includes a series of lectures; the practical part, which 
constitutes the base of the instruction in the school, will, in accordance 
with the regulations, receive as great a development as possible. 

This instruction includes :— 

For the lower ranks, the duties of non-commissioned range officer 
and non-commissioned officer in charge of arms, the transport and handling 
of munitions, and elementary hygiene. 

For the sub-lieutenants some knowledge of mechanics, metallurgy, 
ballistics, and topography, field works, the study of firing regulations and 
those of foreign armies, the organisation of firing ranges, of firearms, 
powders, and ammunition, the duties of a musketry officer and of an 
ordnance officer, the handling and transport of munitions, the trial and 
acceptance of firearms, the use of range-finders, and the means of com- 
munication, the education of the soldier, hygiene, and the principles of 
the tactics of the three arms. 

For lieutenants and captains, some knowledge of ballistics, the study 
of the firing regulations and those of foreign armies, the organisation of 
rifle ranges, the use of range-finders and means of communication. 

The staff course embraces knowledge of ballistics, the study of the 
firing regulations and those of foreign armies, and the use of range-finders. 

It is laid down in principle that the sergeant plutoniers should pass 
through the ‘school after each time they re-engage; subaltern officers twice 
and field officers at least once.— Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie 
Militaires. ; 
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The Defence of Stockholm.—It is announced that the question 
of the defensive system of Stockholm will be seriously taken 
up as soon es the great fortification works of the Northern 
frontier, at Boden and at Gellivare, are completed. 

On the side of the sea, the means of access to Stockholm are defended 
by the Vaxholm and Frederiksborg Forts and by submarine mines, but 
for some time past public opinion has been crying out for the construction 
of modern works on the land side. 

The Society for the Defence of Stockholm, formed in 1902, has already 
expended for this object considerable sums on the purchase of ground 
in the environs of the capital. It is estimated that a sum of 20,000,000 
crowns (£1,104,166) will be necessary to place the capital in a state 
to hold out for some months without the aid of the field army, that is to 
say, only with the troops of the Landsturm and the Volunteer rifle and 
artillery brigades, against an army very superior in numbers. 

These Volunteer brigades, to which a very large number of young 
men of the towns and country belong, generally spend Sunday in firing 
practice. : 

Carlscrona, the principal naval port, being situated too much to the 
south of the country to be a source of strength to the defence of the 
coasts, the Government intends to create a.naval station at Torsby- 
Fyaerdt, near Stockholm, The amount required for this new naval station 
will amount to 37,000,000 crowns (£2,042,708), exclusive of the sum 
necessary for the purchase of land.—Neue Militdrische Blatter 


Sweden. 





Report of Chief of Engineers.—Asserting that ‘‘ the 

A me duties devolving upon the officers of the Corps of 
$ Engineers are now greater than ever before in_ its 
history,” Brigadier-General William L. Marshall, Chief of Engineers, 
U.S.A., in his annual report, presents the need for an _ enlarge- 
ment of the personnel “‘if the work is to be carried on with the same high 
standard of efficiency which has previously ever characterised it.’? With 
the same enlisted strength as at present he sees the necessity for an 
increase of sixty in the authorised number of Engineer officers. This 
increase should be only in the grades above that of second lieutenant, as 
officers of that grade are not available for, and should not be assigned, 
either to the charge of construction work or as assistants thereon. Ii 
would add four colonels, seven lieut.-colonels, thirteen mejors, eighteen 
captains, and eighteen first lieutenants. The increase is due entirely 
to the need fon officers, and has nothing to do with the demands for 
engineer troops and for officers to command them. As showing the great 
demand for engineer troops, it is noted that in the early part of the 
year 1907 nine out of a total of twelve engineer companies were actually 
on duty in the tropics, a much greater proportion than in the case of 
any other branch of the Service, and a result arrived at only by leaving 
an entirely inadequate number of engineer troops for the work in the 
United States. The matter of an increase in the enlisted force of the 
Engineer Corps has been under consideration by the General Staff, and it is 
understood that there will be recommended an increase in the number of 
battalions from three to six. In this recommendation General Marshall 


heartily concurs. 
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The report favours the organising of the battalions into regiments, 
at least provisionally, each regiment consisting of two battalions, as in 
the field artillery. A table showing the schedule of proposed inorease in 
the commissioned personnel of the corps is as follows :— 





Increase on account of — B 





Additional officers... wee tod 7 
Additional for 3 battalions ... 
For regimental organisation... 


Total increase 
43 


Present strength rok Z Pe 48 
Total with increase big mek 91 55 








Per | Per 
Proportion to total : : “ 5 .\| cent. | cent 
OW wv. ve See “al oot! , . "8 | 22:8 | 22°8 
With proposed increase .., oo] 53; ; , 5 | 263 | 17:1 


























1A, Colonel; B, Lieut.-Colonel;.C, Major; D. Captain ; EK, First Lieutenant ; F, 
Second Lieutenant ; G, total, 


A division of the total number of officers into the grades in the 
manner shown would reduce to about twenty-niné per cent. the proportion 
of officers above the rank of ¢aptait, as against the present proportion of 
thirty-two per cent. To avoid the eonfision that would arise from making 
this increase at once, the report recommends that it be made to extend 
over a period of about five years, and in the higher grades by promotion 
of officers now in the corps and in the other grades by assignment of 
graduates of the Military Academy and by detail for a term of years of 
officers who have graduated from the Academy and are selected from the 
Army at large, officers thus detailed who may prove to be satisfactory 
to be permanently commissioned in the Corps of Engineers under such 
regulations as to grades and dates of commission as will equitably preserve 
their rights and those of the officers previously in the corps. 

Sixty per cent. of the total number of officers, or 103, are entirely 
detached from the supervision of the chief of engineers; forty-four, or 
about twenty-five per cent., are on duty wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the chief of engineers, and twenty-five, or about fifteen per cent., 
have some duties under the supervision of the chief of engineers, and 
others under varidus other branches of thie Government. Eighty-six 
officers, exactly half the corps, are engaged on military duty exclusively ; 
thirty-three officers, or about nineteen per cent., are engaged partly on 
military and partly on non-military duties, and fifty-two officers, or thirty 
per cent., are engaged on non-military duties exclusively. 

Fortification construction has recently been extended to the island 
possessions, and the character of the work demands much greater personal 
attention than the officers in charge are able to give to it. A large share 
of the Panama Canal work has been entrusted to the officers of the corps, and 
in many other ways has an increase been evident. Owing to the lack 
of available officers it has been fnequently necessary to throw upon many 
officers such a number and variety of duties as to make it difficult, if 

2832 
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not impossible, for them to devote to the various items of work the proper 
amount of detailed consideration. Furthermore, it has, become necessary 
to almost stop the extremely desirable custom, formerly in vogue, of 
assigning as assistants in construction districts young officers, in order 
that they may, by actual observation and practice become fitted to assume 
charge of construction work, and in several cases recently it has been 
necessary to assign to the charge of important construction work an officer 
who has had no previous experience as an assistant on such work. 

That recruiting of desirable young men may be encouraged, it is 
recommended that there be established the grade of sergeant, first class, 
and that the authorised strength of each engineer company be increased 
by six such sergeants, whose pay shall be the same as that of the same 
trade in the Signal Corps, and that company-quartermaster-sergeants of 
engineers shall rank as sergeants, first class. A new grade called ‘‘military 
overseer’? is recommended, these soldiers to have the pay of master 
electricians and master signal electricians, the number of such 
overseers to be 100, to be assigned to duties and stations upon 
the recommendations of the chief of engineers. Another recom- 
mendation is that the non-commissioned staff of each battalion 
be increased by a battalion train sergeant and a battalion commissary 
sergeant, these non-commissioned officers to have the rank and pay of 
battalion sergeant-major. 

The following table in the report showe the present status of per- 
manént work on fortifications completed or in progress with funds already 
provided :— 





otal aebome of Coast Provided for by 


Calibres. 





12-inch mortars 

16-inch rifle... 

14-inch rifles 

12-inch rifles 

10-inch rifles 
8-inch rifles bs 
6-inch Q.F. guns .. 
5-inch me 
4°7-inch and 4-inch QF. guns toe 
3-inch Q.F. guns ; 3: 











The increase in the twelve months in guns actually available has been 
four 10-inch guns and fifty-one Q.F. guns. An estimate of 907,000 dollars 
is submitted for the purchase of additional search-lights, regarded as 
emergently necessary by the Chief of Coast Artillery. A recommendation 
is strongly urged for an appropriation of 300,000 dollars for preservation 
and repair of fortifications. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. BROWN AND THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of the Jounnat or THe Royat Unrrep Ssrvice Institution. 


Dear Siz,—The question relating to the subjects of a hostile Power, 
at war with us, who, on the outbreak of war, are domiciled in these 
islands, has lately been the subject of an interesting pronouncement by a 
law officer of the Crown. 

The question of the position of civilians who desire to resist invasion 
is equally interesting. 

Most of us have seen “An Englishman’s Home,’ and some of us have 
wondered whether the valiant Mr. Brown should have been shot for fighting 
without a uniform. 

The following article, from the annexure to the proceedings of the 
late Geneva Convention, to which the principal European Powers were 
signatories, bear upon the point :— 

“The population of a territory, which has not been occupied, 
who, on the approach of the enemy, spontaneously take up arms 
to resist the invading troops, without having had time to organise 
themselves in accordance with Article I., shall be regarded as 
belligerente if they carry their arms openly, and if they respect the 
laws and customs of war.”’ 

Perhaps somebody, versed in international jurisprudence, will tell 
us whether the case of Mr. Brown is covered by the provisions of the 
Article? 

Apparently it is, since he had no time to organise himself or anybody 


I am not aware what procedure was followed in Manchuria, Korea, 
or Saghalien, but the precedent of the Franc Tireurs, of 1870, cannot 
apply, as the country had by that time been occupied. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. M. Cuntnename, Cajtain, Rifle Brigade. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
APRIL, 1909. 





Ist (Th.) H.M.S. Cochrane commissioned at Portsmouth. 

H.M:S.:- Berwick commissioned at Portsmouth. 

General Sir O’More Creagh, V.C., K.C.B., appointed to succeed Lord 
Kitchener, as Commander-in-Chief in India. 

6th (M) H.MS: Pelorus, arrived at Plymouth from 8.E. Coast of America. 

6th (T) H.MS. Blackwater sunk off Dungeness by collision with 8.8. Hero. 


” ” 
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H.M.S. Glory arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean, 
H.M.S. Goliath arrived at Portsmouth from Mediterranean. 
Military Revolt in Constantinople. Young Turk Ministry overthrown, 
and Tewfik Pasha appointed Grand Vizier. 
Salonika Troops begin to move on Constantinople. Young Turk 
Salonika Committee demand Restoration of Hilmi Pasha and his 
Government. 
Adrianople and Salonika Troops seize Chataldja Lines, 15 miles from 
Constantinople. 
Launch of first-class battleship Séo Paulo from Messrs. Vickers’ Yard, 
Barrow-in-Furness, for the Brazilian Navy. 
Launch of first-class battleship Diderot from the Chantiers de la Loire. 
St. Nazaire, for the French Navy. 
Adrianople and Salonika Troops reach San Stefano and begin to close 
round Capital. 
Turco-Bulgarian Protocol signed at Constantinople. 
H.M.S. London paid off at Chatham. 
H.M.S. Forte commissioned at Portsmouth. 
H.M.S. Leviathan commissioned at Devonport. 
Launch of scout Rio Grande do Sul from Elswick Yard for Brazilian 
Navy. 
Launch of first-class battle-ship Condorcet from the Chantiers de 
Penhoét, St. Nazaire, for the French Navy. 
Russian Troops ordered to Tabriz to protect foreign interests. 
» 9 Constantinople surrounded by the Adrianople and Salonika Troops. 
22nd (Th.) Mr. Asquith announced appointment of Committee to inquire into 
readiness of Navy for War, and the statements submitted by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
24th (Sat.) Young Turk Army, after some sharp fighting, occupied Constantinople. 
New Ministry resigned. 
26th (M.) Yildiz Kiosque occupied, and Sultan made prisoner. 
27th (T.) Abdul Hamid deposed. Rechid Effendi proclaimed Sultan under 
title of Mahomed V. 
(W.) Ex-Sultan removed to Salonika, 
(F.) Mahomed V. attended his first Selamlik. {Hilmi Pasha re-appointed 
Grand Vizier and formed Government. 
Russian Troops entered Tabriz. 
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NAVAL. 


Arcentine Repvusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
February, 1909.—Has not yet been received. 





Austria-Huncary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 5. Pola: May, 1909.—‘‘ Battle Practice at Sea.” ‘‘ Observations on 
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the Existing Method of Solution of Some Nautical Problems.’’ ‘‘ On the 
Stability of Smokeless Powders.’ ‘‘The Discussion on the French Naval 
Estimates.” ‘‘Shell Explosions at the Firing Ground at Gavres.” ‘‘ Ex- 
perimental Sea Cruises.” ‘The Artom RadioTelegraphic System.” 
‘*QOn Combustion Motors.” 





Brazw.—Revista Maritima Brazileira.: Rio de Janeiro: February, 
1909.— United States Battleships.’ ‘‘ Aviation.”” ‘‘The Aerial Cruiser 
Hermes.” ‘Target Practice in Foreign Navies.”’ ‘‘ Practical School of 
Gunnery ” (continued). 





Cuin1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: January, 1909.—‘‘ Organi- 
sation and Preparation necessary to Obtain Firing Efficiency in War.” 
“The Lighting of Cape Horn.’’ ‘‘ Meteorological and Oceanographical 
Studies and Observations.’’ ‘‘Is a Navy Indispensable for the Military 
Defence of the Country.” 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: February, 1909.—‘‘New Method 
for Determining the Right Lines of Altitude and the Point Observed.’ 
‘©On the Corrosion of Metals.’’ ‘‘ The Evolution of the Submarine Mine.” 
‘* Antarctic Meteorology.’’ 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris, April. 1909.—‘‘ Light and Truth.” 
“‘The Cost of Battleships.”’ ‘‘ What Should be Our Evidence before the 
Commission of Enquiry on the Navy?” ‘‘ Always Lower: Enquiries and 
Programmes.” ‘‘ Let us Liquidate!’’ 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th April, 1909.—‘‘The Commission of 
Enquiry on the Navy.’”’ ‘‘ The ‘‘ Brousse’”’ Report.’’ ‘‘The P. Shell.” 
‘‘The Flotillas.’”’? ‘‘The Firing against the Jéna.” ‘‘The Port Arthur 
Squadron.” ‘‘Our Light Cruisers.’? ‘‘The New Davis Torpedo Gun.’’ 
25th April.—‘‘ The Commission of Enquiry.” ‘‘A propos of the Brousse 
Report.’’ ‘‘ The Presidential Voyage.’’ ‘‘ Two New Battleships,’’ ‘‘ The 
Firing against the Jéna.”’ “The English Admirals.’’ ‘‘The Officers of 
the Paymaster Branch on Board and the Supply of Powder in Action.’’ 
‘‘Our Ships in Turkey.’ ‘‘ Fire of Coast Batteries against Ships.” 
‘‘Torpedo Attacks and Submarines.” 

Le Yacht. Paris’: 3rd April, 1909.—‘‘ The Enquiry on the Navy.” 
‘* Yachting Notes.’’ © ‘‘ The Utilisation of Our Admirals.’’ ‘‘ Launch of the 
Voltigueur.’”’ ‘‘The Trials of the Ernest-Renan.”’ 10th April.—‘' Pro- 
posed Oceanographic Studies.’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’”? ‘‘ The Secondary 
Personnel of the Navy.’’ 17th April.—‘‘ The Question of Projectiles.” 
‘Yachting Notes.’”’ ‘‘ Application of the Law of 17th April, 1907.” ‘‘ The 
New U.S. Battleship New Hampshire.’’ 24th April.—‘‘ The Organic Law 
of the Navy.” ‘Yachting Notes.”? “The Antarctic Expedition of the 
Pourguois Pas,’’ ‘‘ Launch of the Battleships Diderot and Condorcet at 
St. Nazaire.’’ 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 3rd April, 1909.—‘‘The Navy in 
Parliament.’’ 10th April.—‘ The Superior School of the Navy.’’ ‘‘ The 
Administrative Reorganisation.”” ‘The Embarkation of Capitaines de 
Frégate as Seconds-in-Command.’’ ‘The Reorganisation of the Admini- 

strative Personnel.’’ ‘The Navy in Parliament.” 17th April.—‘ Civil 
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Employment.” ‘The Future Recruiting of the Administrative Personnel.” 
‘The Navy in Parliament.’’ 24th April—‘‘The Resistance of the Hulls 
of Submarines.” ‘‘ The Status of Officers.”’ 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: May, 1909.—‘‘The Tactical 
Principle of the Concentration of Force in the Sailing-Ship Period.” ‘“ On 
Mental Diseases and their Importance in the Navy.” ‘‘ The English Naval 
Estimates for 1909-10.” ‘‘ The Reform Programme of the French Minister 
of Marine.” ‘‘ Spring Meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects.” 
‘‘The Balkan Question.” 





Iraty.—Rivista Maritima. Romes: February, 1909.--‘‘The War ot Im- 
perialism.” ‘The Naval WarGame.” ‘The Brothers Bandiera, according 
to a recent Publication.’’ Supplement.—‘The New Regulations for the 
Accounting Branches of the Superintendence of Works in the Royal Arsenals 


and Dockyards.”’ 





Portucat.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: 
February, 1909.—‘‘ The Portuguese-German Mozambique Frontier” (con- 
tinued). “‘ Colonial Broblems” (continued). ‘*The Lourengo Marques 
District.’’ ‘‘ The Toponymy of the Benadir Country.” 

Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: February, 1909.—‘‘ Armoured 
Cruisers.” ‘‘ Our Naval Plan.’’ ‘‘The War in Guinea.’’ ‘‘ Torpedo Boats 


in the Russo-Japanese War.”’ 
March, 1909.—‘‘ Torpedo Boats in the Russo-Japanese War” (con- 


tinued). ‘‘ Armoured Cruisers.”’ ‘‘The War in Guinea”’ (continued). 
‘Trials of the Gun Boat Save.” 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: April, 1909.—‘‘ The 
Panama Canal.” ‘‘The Armoured Monitor and the Armoured Cruiser.’’ 
‘‘Compensation of Compass Needles.” ‘‘Attacks of Torpedo Boats and 
Submarines and Methods of Defence against them.” “ Fleete Compared : 
The Naval Future of France.’’ ‘‘ Marine Turbines: Their Present and 


their Future.”’ 





MILITARY, 


Avusreia-Huncary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: lst April, 1909. 
—‘‘ Not Peace: An Armed Pause!” ‘‘ Convention Commissaries.’’ ‘‘ The 
Organic Faults of Our Present Statecraft.’”’ ‘A Glance at the Austro- 
Russian Boundary.”’” ‘“England’s Altruism in the Light of History, No. 
Il.” ‘L’ Associazione Nazionale “Pro Esercito.”’” 8th April.—‘‘ The 
Glorification of Fraud.” ‘The Impending Crisis in Hungary.” ‘‘ The 
Servian Army.” “ Napoleon’s Aims at Montenegro.” ‘The Kelation of 
the Landwehr to the Common Army.” ‘‘The Anti-military Propaganda 
and Discipline.” ‘‘ The Organic Faults of Our Present Statecraft, No. II. 
and III.” 15th April.—‘‘The Strengthening of the Triple Alliance.’ 
‘‘ Concessions to Servia and Montenegro.’ ‘‘ Chauvinistic Absurdities in 
Hungary.” ‘‘The Organic Faults of Our Present Statecraft, No. IV.” 
“‘ Austria’s Balkan Policy after the Battle of Navarin.’’ ‘‘ The Estimation 
in which Retired Omcers are held in Germany.” 22nd April.—‘ Do New 
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Concessions Threaten?” ‘‘To the Memory of Prince Eugene.” ‘‘ A Strong 
Fleet as Pledge of Peace.’’ ‘‘ Would the Conflict with Servia be Settled?’”’ 
‘“‘ Benefit and Truth.”” ‘‘ What is England Worth as an Ally?” ‘‘ Military 
Report on Japan.” ‘‘The “ Kohn” War-bridge System.”’ 29th April.— 
““How Came the Revolution in Hungary to Speedy Victory?” ‘‘ The 
Future of Turkey.” ‘Roumania: A Military-Political Study.” ‘‘ Rank 
and Promotion.” ‘Retirement and Self-Over-estimate.”” ‘From the 
Mexican Army.” 

Strefleurs Militdrische Zeitschrift. Vienna: April, 1909.—‘‘To 
Death!” ‘‘ Austria’s Call to Arms in 1809.’’ ‘Contributions to ‘‘ The 
Preparative for the Fortress Attack.’’’’ ‘‘ Warship Types and their Em- 
ployment in our Oircumstances.’’ ‘‘New Italian Ski Instructions.” 
‘‘ Progress of Foreign Armies, 1908.” ‘‘ Communications from the Army 
School of Musketry.’’ ‘‘ Novelties in Military Matters, the Winter Half- 
Year, 1908-09.” 

Kavalleristiche Monatshefte. Vienna; April, 1909.—‘‘ A Glance Back 
at our Last Year’s Long-Distance Ride.’’ ‘‘ Letters on the German Cavalry 
Instructions.” ‘‘ Cavalry in the ‘1hirty Years’ War.’’ ‘‘ The Strategic 
Service of Cavalry in the Most Recent Times.” ‘‘ Instructions for Cavalry 
Riding Tuition and the “ Plinzner and Fillis’’ System.’’ ‘‘ The Mistakes 
of the Russian Cavalry at the Yalu in the Spring, 1904.”. ‘‘ The High 
Jump.” “ Horses in the South-West African Rising.” ‘‘Oat Cakes.” 
‘* Private Horse Breeding in the Don Territory.”’ 





Beteium. — Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels : 15th March, 1909.—‘‘ The Publication of Orders in Grand Units.” 
“The Modern Military Instructor” (continued). ‘‘The German Imperial 
Manoouvres in 1908.’’ 31st March.—-‘‘ The German Imperial Manoeuvres ”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘The Publication of Orders in Grand Units” (continued). 
‘The Modern Military Instructor” (continued). 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: 1st April, 1909.— 
‘‘ Some Ideas on the Instruction of a Regiment of Infantry’ (continued). 
‘‘The Command of Troops’’ (continued). ‘‘ Reserve Officers’’ (continued). 
“Cavalier pied & terre, Defends-toi!’? ‘The Question of Our Field 
Artillery Teams before Parliament.’’? 15th April.—‘‘ The Means of Com- 
munication of Armies.’’ ‘‘ Officers of Reserve’’ (continued). ‘‘The In- 
struction of the Non-Commissioned Officer of Infantry.’’ ‘‘ Automobilism 
from the Military Point of View” (concluded). 

Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: March, 1909.—Has not yet been received. 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: March, 1909.—‘ Horsemen and Cyclists.’’ 
‘‘Seydlitz’’ (continued). ‘‘Our Cavalry in the Next War (By General 
von Bernhardi)”’ (continued)... ‘‘ Souvenir of a Captain of Cavalry (1851- 
1881) ’’ (concluded). 

Revue. d’Artillerie, Paris: February, 1909.—Has. not yet. been 
received. 

Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: March, 1909.—‘‘ The Campaign of 
1704 in Germany.” ‘‘ Strategical Studies” (continued). ‘‘A Day at the 
Maneuvres of the Centre.” ‘Reply to the Study by Captain Sabourdin 
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on the Employment of Cyclist Battalions in the Field.’’ ‘‘ Study on the 
Events of the 16th August, 18/0”’ (continued). 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: lst April, 1909.—* Discipline, Crime, 
Military Justice.”’ ‘‘ Service or Servitude’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Reports Sent 
in from Advanced Posts.” ‘‘ Falling Silhouette Targets.’’ ‘‘ Tactical 
Lessons Arising from the Russo-Japanese War ”’ (continued). 15th April.— 
“ Accountant Officers of the Army”’ (continued). ‘‘ Discipline, Crime, 
Military Justice’’ (continued). ‘‘ Service or Servitude’’ (continued). 
‘* Journal of the Marches and Battles of the Infantry Regiment of Anjou, 
during the War of the Austrian Succession (1741-48).” 

Revue d'Histoire. Paris: April, 1909.—‘‘ The Armies of the Rhine at 
the Commencement of the Directory (Sambre-et-Meuse, Rhin-et-Moselle).”’ 
“‘The Battle of Hohenlinden (38rd December, 1800).’’ ‘‘ Tactical Studies 
on the Campaign of 1806—Auerstadt” (continued). ‘‘ The Services at the 
Rear of the Grand Army, 1806-1807 ” (continued). ‘‘The War of 1870-71 : 
The Investment of Paris” (continued). 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: April, 1909.—‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War’’ (continued). ‘‘The Great Japanese Mancuvres in 
1908.” ‘‘ The Austro-Italian Frontier and the ‘‘ Adriatic.’’ ”’ 





Germany.—Militér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 3rd April, 1909.—‘‘ Some- 
thing more about the Jubilee of tne Ministry of War.’’ ‘‘The Royal 
Prussian Ministry of War, 1809—Ist March, 1909;’”’ ‘‘A Reply.”’ ‘‘ The 
Jubilee of the Brunswick Troops’’ (continued). 6th April.—‘‘ General- 
lieutenant. von Hoffman: Obituary Notice.’’ ‘‘The Royal Prussian 
Ministry of War, 1809—Ist March, 1909” (continued). ‘‘ The Formation 
of a Riding and Driving Sporting Association at Berlin.’’ ‘‘ The Jubilee 
of the Brunswick Troops’’ (concluded). 8th April.‘ French Views on the 
‘* Advance”’ in the Defence.”’ ‘‘ Von Lébell’s Annual Reports on Military 
Matters for 1908.” ‘‘The Royal Prussian Ministry of War, 1809—lst 
March, 1909” (concluded). 10th April.‘ The Centenary Festival of the 
Artillery Experimental Commission.”” ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago”’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘The Day of Regensburg” (continued). ‘‘ Von Lébell’s Annual 
Reports on Military Matters for 1908’ (concluded). ‘‘An English Experi- 
ment in Transporting Troops by Motor Vehicles.’’ 15th April.—‘‘The Centen- 
ary Festival of the Artillery Experimental Commission.’’ ‘‘The Artillery 
Struggle.” ‘The Great Belgian Cavalry Manceuvres, 1908.’’ ‘‘A Hundred 
Years Ago”’ (continued). ‘‘An Attempt to Simplify the Use of Flag Signall- 
ing.” 17th April.—‘‘A Hundred Years Ago’ (continued). ‘‘The Value of 
Judging Distance.’’ ‘‘The Use of Practice Grounds for T100ps and the Train- 
ing of the Field Artillery.’”’ ‘‘Uniform Questions in Italy.’’ ‘‘Experiments 
with the ‘‘ Kokotowié” Sight.” 20th April.‘ Metz-Paris.’’ ‘‘ The 
French-Moroccan and French ‘‘ Goumiers’”’ and the Bureau of Native 
Affairs.”” ‘‘ Russian Mobilisation Regulations.’’ ‘‘ Something Worthy of 
Attention out of the Japanese Infantry Training Regulations.”’ 22nd 
April.—‘‘ Military Oversea Expeditions.’’ ‘‘Some Wishes in Regard to 
the Field Artillery Regulations.” ‘Something Worthy of Attention out 
of the Japanese Infantry Training Regulations’’ (concluded). ‘*The 
Lighting Up of Country Lying in Front of a Night Advance.’’ 24th April. 
—‘“Extension of Front, and Deep Formations.’’ ‘‘Centenary of the Bruns- 
wick Hussars.’’ ‘‘ Military Oversea LExpeditions’’ (concluded). 27th 
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April.—‘‘ The Overshooting of Infantry by Infantry.” ‘‘The Officers- 
Corps and Promotion in the French Army.” ‘A Japanese Voice on Kuro- 
patkin’s Mistakes.’”’ ‘‘Moments of Victory.’ 29th April.— Paris- 
Tours.’’ ‘‘The Officers-Corps and Promotion in the French Army” (con- 
cluded). ‘‘The New Disposition of the Russian Ersatz Battalions.” 





Artilleristiche Monatshefte. Berlin: April, 1908.—‘‘ The Centenary 
Commemoration of the Artillery Experimental Commission.’ ‘‘ The 
Artillery at the Opening of an Action.” ‘‘ Firing against Anchored 
Balloons.” ‘‘The Further Development of the Material 96 N/A.” 
‘Modern Field Artillery.’”’ ‘‘ Foot Artillery Considerations’ (continued). 
‘‘The Movement of a Projectile After Penetration of Obstacles.’’ 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: April, 1909. 
—‘‘Training for War” (:oncluded). ‘New French Tactics.” ‘ The 
Present Position of Russian Army Reform, and the Hindrances Opposed 
to it.” ‘“‘More of the Training Regulations for Field Artillery.” 
‘The Centenary of the Formation of the Brunswick Regiments.’’ ‘‘ The 
Fortifications of Servia and Montenegro.”’ 

Internationale Revue tiber die Gesamten Armeen und Flotten, 
Dresdent: April, 1909.—‘‘ Military and Naval Intelligence from Belgium, 
Bulgaria, China, Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania.’’ Supplement No. 106.—‘‘The Present Position of Military 
Reform in China.” French Supplement No. 121.—‘‘ A propos of the Em- 
ployment of the Russian Artillery in Manchuria.’’ ‘‘ History and Develop- 
ment of the ‘‘ Two-Power Standard,”’’’ ‘‘ What can we Learn from the 
Japanese in regard to Night Actions?’ ‘‘The Recent Trials with Motor 
Wagons.’’ ‘‘ The Last Operations of the German Troops in South-West 
Africa, Published by the General Staff.” ‘‘The New Training Regulations 


for the German Foot Artillery.’’ 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: January, 1909.—‘‘ The 
Great Mourning.’’ ‘‘The Application of Panoramic Landscape Sketches 
to the Analysis of Results of Fire.’”’ ‘‘ Conditions Prevailing in the Corps 
of Engineers and the Shortage of Officers.’’ ‘‘On the Organisation of 
Bridging Trains.’”’ ‘‘Targets for Practice Camps.” ‘‘The Higher 
Technical Instruction of Artillery and Engineer Officers in Germany.’’ 

Riwista Militare Italiana. Rome: 16th February, 1909.—‘‘The Earth- 
quake in Sicily and Calabria of 28th December, 1908,” ‘‘The End of 
Cavalry.”” ‘A Study of the Strategic Tactical Problem of the Grand 
Maneeuvres of 1907.”’ ‘‘Rifle Practice without Bullets on the ‘‘Em-me”’ 
Patent System.”’ ‘Our Bersaglieri.” ‘On the Necessity of Eliminating 
50 per cent. of Infantry Captains on Promotion to Major.” “The Autoloc 
and its Application to Military Uses.”” ‘Press and Politics in Military 
Questions.” “The Moral and Training of Infantry of the Line.” ‘The 
Psychology of the War Cry.’’ ‘‘The Action of General York in the Battle 
of Montmirail,’’ 

16th March, 1909.—“‘War in Modern Life.” ‘‘A Few Words on Training, 
Weapons, and Musketry for Infantry.” ‘‘The Battle of Marsaglia.”’ 
“The Organisation and Equipment of Coast Artillery in England.” ‘A 
Single School for Officers.”” ‘‘Recreation Rooms and Libraries for Troops.” 
‘Always Justice.’’ ‘About the Peace Conference.” ‘The Military Deca- 
dence of the Most Serene Republic of Venice.” 
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Spain.—Revista Téchnica de Infanterta y Caballeria. Madrid: 1st 
April, 1909.— The Present Conception of Discipline.” ‘‘ Field Range- 
Finder,” (continued). ‘‘Examination of the French Frontier” (con- 
tinued). ‘“‘The New Tactics” (continued). “Report on the Musketry 
Course by Infantry First Lieutenants at the Central Musketry School in 
1907” (continued). ‘‘ The Russo-Japanese Campaign.”? 15th April, 1909. 
—‘‘ The Present Conception of Discipline’”’ (concluded). ‘A Field Range- 
Finder’ (continued). “The New Tactics” (continued). ‘' Examination 
of the French Frontier” (continued). ‘‘ Report on the Musketry Course 
by Infantry First-Lieutenants at the Central Musketry School in 1907” 
(continued). ‘“‘ After the Disaster.” 

Revista Cienttfico- Militar y Bibliotéca Militar. Barcelona: 10th 
April, 1909.—‘‘The Austro-Servian-Montenegrin Conflict.””’ ‘Infantry Fire 
in the Advance” (concluded). ‘‘Resumé of the Measures Adopted by the 
Russian Ministry of War in 1908.” ‘Reorganisation of the Various 
War Schools in Austria-Hungary.’’ ‘‘Proposed Reorganisation of the 
Italian Army.’’ ‘Torpedo Shells and Armour Piercing Shells.” 25th 
April, 1909.—‘‘Deplorable Habits.’ ‘‘Nominal Mobilisation in the 8th 
District.”” ‘‘ Are There Soldiers?’ ‘The German Mancuvres of 1908.” 
‘““Hand Grenades.”’ 





SwitzERLtanp.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: April, 1909.— 
‘‘The Company Reserve.” ‘‘Some Injuries from Saddlery on Army 
Horses’’ (concluded). ‘‘ The Schwarzlose Machine Gun.’’ ‘“ Automobilism 
from the Military Point of View.’’ ‘‘Some Notes on Infantry Firing 
Programmes ’”’ (concluded). 





Unirep Srates.—Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort 
Monroe, Virginia: March-April, 1909.—‘‘ An Ex-Confederate’s Views on 
National Defence.” ‘‘ Range Corrections for Danger Space.” ‘‘ An Im- 
provised Range Table.’’ ‘‘The Automobile Torpedo in Coast Defence.’’ 
‘‘ Observation Firing of Submarine Mines.’’ ‘‘A New System of Fire 
Control for R. F. Guns and a Proposed Scheme of Night Firing for all 
Coast Artillery Guns.” 

Journal of the U. S. Infantry Association. Washington : March, 1909. 
—‘ Proper Training of an Infantry Company.” ‘‘ History of the Twenty- 
First U. S. Infantry.’’ ‘‘ Small Arms Competitions.’ ‘‘ Selection Versus 
Seniority.” 

Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor’s Island, New 
York : March-April, 1909.—‘‘ What is the Cause of the Falling Off in the 
Enlisted Strength of the Army and Navy? (Gold Medal Prize Essay).’’ 
‘* Allotment of Time and Duties for the Year’s Work.’’ ‘‘ The Scope and 
Teaching that should be Followed in the Chair of Hygiene and Sanitation.”’ 

. Small Flats for Army Posts.” ‘The Company Non-Commissioned 
Officer.’’.. ‘‘ The Government of War Correspondents.’’ ‘‘The Instruction 
and Employment of Field Artillery.’”’ ‘‘The Bayonet; Its History and 
Importance.” ‘‘ An Operation of the Japanese Cavalry.”’ 











NOTICES OF BOOKS 





Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign. By Joun 8S. Mossy. 
222 pages with portraits and map. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1908. : ’ 

Colonel Mosby’s work is of a frankly controversial nature. He under- 
takes to clear General Stuart of the charge of. having been the cause of 
the failure of the Gettysburg campaign. Whether such an undertaking 
is not now a work of supererogation may, perhaps, be asked; but anyhow, 
Colonel Mosby considers it his duty, and has discharged it in no half- 
hearted manner. He opens with a somewhat unnecessary introduction 
about the battle of Chancellorsville. The first chapter of 57 pages deals 
with the cavalry battle of Brandy Station or Fleetwood, fought 9th June, 
1863. 

In this chapter the author makes several important points :— 

(1) Stuart was not meditating a raid, as has been stated by Hooker 
and {Pleasonten. He had massed his cavalry in Culpeper County, partly 
to screen Ewell’s movement to the Shenandoah Valley, partly to guard 
against a repetition of the Stoneman raid, partly to get the benefit of the 
rich pasture grounds in that neighbourhood. Pleasonton asserted that 
papers which he had captured on 9th June proved that Stuart would have 
started on his raid the next day, but that he had so crippled him as to 
render that impossible. Neither the reports of Lee or Stuart contain any 
indication that a raid was intended. It is possible that the very exposed 
position of Stuart’s Horse Artillery between the piquet line on the Rappa- 
hannock and the main body of the cavalry might be interpreted to signify 
that an early movement was intended; but other explanations might be 
suggested. 

(2) Pleesonton crossed the Rappahannock to fight Stuart—did fight 
him, and was fairly beaten. The author maintains that to cover up his 
defeat Pleasonton invented the theory (which has been very generally 
accepted) that he was sent to make a reconnaissance in force and volun- 
tarily withdrew when he had effected his purpose. In support of Colonel 
Mosby’s view, the following facts may be cited :—Pleasonton’s instructions 
were ‘‘to disperse and destroy the rebel forces assembled in the vicinity 
of Culpeper and to.destroy his trains and supplies of all descriptions to the 
utmost of your ability’? (0. R. XLV., p. 27). Pleasonton, in his report 
of 15th June, says nothing about a reconnaissance, but speaks of ‘‘ the 
finest. fighting of the war” and of ‘‘ this battle” (O. R., XLIV., p. 1045). 
He claims, however, that he retreated because the enemy were bringing 
up a heavy force of infantry, and seems to imply that Confederate infantry 
were actually emgaged. ‘‘ We ,had also captured infantry -soldiers.’’ 
Colonel, Mosby maintains that the story of railway cars full of troops was 
invented by General Gregg, was not supported by the reports of his 
brigadiers, and that.the only infantry who took any part in the engage- 
ment was the skirmish line of one brigade. His contention is corroborated 
by the Brigadier’s report (O. R., XLIV., p. 564). 

(3), Pleasonton gained no information worth having by his expedition. 
The author justifies this statement. by. a reference to General Milroy’s 
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overwhelming defeat at Winchester, 13th-15th June. The movement of 
Ewell’s corps, which left Culpeper on the day after the cavalry battle, 
was not discovered till the 13th. On the lith, Pleasonton is inclined to 
believe that Longstreet’s corps was at Culpeper, Ewell’s and Hill’s at Freder- 
icksburg (O. R., XLV., p. 62), and Hooker accepts this report as true 
(O. R., XLV., p. 70). Pleasonton claims that on the 9th he captured 
Stuart’s headquarters; his baggage and important papers. Major 
McClellan, Assistant Adjutant-General to Stuart, emphatically denies that 
any such capture was made. It would seem that Pleasonton did capture 
the desk of the artillery commander, Major Beckham, but its contents 
cannot have been valuable as he did not trouble to make them known 
to Hooker. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the Gettysburg campaign. The 
euthor bases his case upon alleged discrepancies between Lee’s two reports 
and the inaccuracy of them both when compared with the correspondence 
and orders since published. He quotes the following sentence from a 
letter of the late J. C. Ropes :—‘‘I share entirely in your view of the 
inaccuracy of Lee’s reports.” The first of these was dated 3ist July, 1863. 
It must have been drawn up before the reports of any of his cérps com- 
manders, except Longstreet’s, dated 27th July, could have been received. 
It is “ understood to have been written” by Colonel Marshall, one of 
Lee’s staff officers, and Colonel Mosby considers it doubtful whether Lee, 
when he signed it, had ever read it. The second is dated January, 1864, 
and is much fuller. The discrepancies, however, do not seem to amount 
to very much. Both regard the absence of the cavalry as the cause of 
the premature collision of Ist July (O. R., XLIV., pp. 307, 316). There 
are, however, two points of difference. The second report states that 
Stuart, after crossing the Potomac, was directed to place himself upon 
the right of Ewell’s corps, whilst the’ first seems to imply that he was’ to 
take position on the right of the main column, viz., Longstreet’s and 
Hill’s corps. Both admit that it was left to Stuart’s discretion to cross 
either to the east or to the west of the Blue Ridge, but there is nothing in 
either ‘to show that Lee expected that his lieutenant would cross so far 
east as Seneca. Indeed, his letter of instructions fo Stuart, dated 22nd 
June (O. R., XLV., p. 918) implies the contrary. But Colonel Mosby 
maintains that there was no point east of the Blue Ridge, where Stuart 
could have crossed, above Seneca. It is probable that Lee meant Stuart, 
as soon as he found Hooker moving towards the Potomac with a view to 
crossing it, to cross himself ahead of Hooker, and at once place himself 
on the right of the Confederate army (0. R., XLIV., p. 316). Colonel 
Mosby asks almost indignantly, how could Stuart be at once with Ewell 
on the Susquehanna and with Longstreet on the Potomac? But he over- 
looks the fact that on 22nd June, when Lee sent his instructions to 
Stuart, Ewell was still opposite Shepherdstown, and that if Stuart had 
crossed ahead of Hooker he would have overtaken Ewell at or near 
Chambersburg. 

The second difference is more important. Both reports state that Lee 
was intending to march on Harrisburg, when, on the 28th, a scout came 
in with the news that Hooker had crossed the Potomac, and that he then 
determined to recall Ewell. According to the first report the point of 
concentration was Gettysburg, according to the second, Cashtown. The 
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author vigorously combats this account of the way in which Lee first 
learnt that Hooker was across the Potomac. According to Longstreet 
this scout brought news at one and the same time that the Federals were 
in Maryland, and that Meade had superseded Hooker. Colonel Mosby 
argues, and, as it seems, with strong evidence to support his view, that 
it was a physical impossibility for any messenger to bring news to Cham- 
bersburg on the 28th; that Meade had assumed command of the Army 
of the Potomac on the same day at Frederick; that Lee had already, on 
the 27th, sent orders of recall to Ewell (0. R., XLV., p. 943); and thate 
scout did come in with the news of Meade’s appointment on the 30th, not 
the 28th, and at Greenwood, not Chambersburg. 

He denies that it was Lee’s intention to concentrate at Gettysburg, 
and insists that, if there was a race for Gettysburg, neither Lee nor Meade 
was a competitor. He attributes the failure of the campaign, not to 
Stuart’s absence, but to Heth’s presence at Gettysburg. He attacks both 
that general and his corps-commander, A. P. Hill, and reminds the reader 
that it was these two generals who later in the year were responsible for 
another “‘ regrettable incident’ at Bristoe Station. 

Colonel Mosby is nothing if not thorough in his defence of his com- 
mander. He does not hesitate to impugn the accuracy of Lee’s second 
report, and asserts that Lee must have had information of Hooker’s 
crossing sooner than is stated. In his pungent phrase, ‘if General Lee 
did not know, when he first arrived at Chambersburg—and if Longstreet 
did not know—that Hooker had crossed the Potomac, then neither was 
fit to command an army or an army corps.’”’ The arguments, with which 
he supports his case, are undeniably strong. They rest chiefly upon Lee’s 
letter to Ewell of the 27th, in which he states that ‘‘ Hooker was reported 
to have crossed the Potomac,” upon Stuart’s letter of instructions, dated 
24th June, to General Robertson, the senior officer commanding the two 
cavalry brigades, left behind to guard the Blue Ridge gaps, which makes 
it plain that it was not by Stuart’s orders they remained on the south bank 
of the Potomac till 29th June (O. R., XLV., p. 927), and that if it was 
by Lee’s orders, then the latter can hardly have felt the want of cavalry, 
and upon a certain amount of @ priori reasoning to the effect that Hooker’s 
movement across the Potomac was made in sight of Jones's cavalry brigade, 
and that officer could not have failed to watch and report it, and that the 
Confederates’ cavalry detachments, which are spoken of in Buford’s corres- 
pondence as infesting the roads on the east side of the South Mountain, 
must have surely ascertained and reported the presence of Hooker’s main 
army on the north bank of the river. It is, of course, out of the question 
to doubt Lee’s veracity, but if it can be assumed that he passed unread 
in the second report those passages which had already appeared in the 
first, then Colonel Mosby’s arguments are entitled to the closest attention. 

Lee clearly expected Stuart to cross ahead of Hooker, in which case 
the concentration of the Confederate Army would probably have taken 
place at York, as Stuart suggests in his report. Colonel Mosby offers the 
following explanation of Stuart’s failure to fulfil Lee’s expectations :— 
The premature movement (24th June) of Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps in 
sight of the Federal signal-station on Maryland Heights, set Hooker’s 
army in motion for the Potomac the next day. On the 25th, Stuart 
started to ride through (not round) Hooker’s army, but after crossing the 
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Bull Run mountains, came in contact with Hancock’s corps near Hay- 
market. He retired that night, and then passed round the rear of the 
Federal Army, and did not cross the Potomac till the night of the 27th. 
As it was the author who first suggested the idea of riding through the 
Federal Army and crossing the Potomac between it and Washington, it 
is not surprising that he displays considerable prejudice in favour of this 
movement, and does not allow, as a critic of less bias probably would, that 
it was Stuart’s duty on the night of the 25th, when he found the Federal 
Army on the move, to return and follow his own army across the Potomac 
on. the west side of the Blue Ridge. 

But even if Stuart was guilty of an error of judgment, yet his move- 
ment round Hooker’s rear sufficed to draw attention away from Lee, 
prevented a considerable Federal torce from taking part in the battle of 
Gettysburg, and would have had no evil-consequences if Hill and Heth 
had not forced Lee’s hand. 

In the Preface, Colonel Mosby quotes a letter of General Beauregard, 
in which he says :—‘‘I had always condemned the Gettysburg campaiga 
as dangerous and ill-advised, but, as explained by you, I withdraw my 
condemnation of it.’? This book will assist materially to raise the veil. 
and to do that justice to General Lee which his own reports denied him. 

On page 1 the date of the commencement of the Gettysburg campaign 
should be 3rd June and not 23rd, and conversely on page 91, note, 3rd 
June should be 23rd. 
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PART II. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORICAL. 


Nots.—i. When the re ie not given in Part II., Section 1., it is not known. 
2. In Part 11., Section 1., books whose titles are given im foreign languages os well 
as in English, are published im those languages, and are not translated, 


History of Canada, 1768-1812. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
360 PP.» with 8 maps and plans. 8vo. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1908. 
12/6. 

This is an interesting publication and one in which is set forth succinetly the 
first 50 years of Canada’s history as a Briti —— 

The ori as well as the operations of “ Pontiac’s War,” the Indian war which 
began in 1763 and continued until 1766, are lucidly stated. 

The oi r dealing with the causes of the American War of Independence 
contains well-reasoned references to colonization, and the relations of the Mother 
Country to the Colonies. The account of the American War of Independence ts a 
useful addition to the literature, which treats of that unfortunate conflict. 

The various treaties and conventions whereby it was sought to demarcate the 
boundaries of Canada are dealt with in chronological order in an appendix. 


The Making of Canada. (A sequel to The Fight with France for 
North America.) By A. G. enter, 396 pp., with 2 maps and index. 
8vo. London, 1908. Constable. 12/6. 

This book is virtually a sequel to ‘The Fight with France for North America,” 
and deals with the first half-century of British rule. The author shows how Old 
French Canada became gradually familiarized with the new conditions and how the 
attempt of the revolting American Colonies to include Canada in their Confederacy 
was frustrated. He next describes the arrival of the United Empire alists, refugees 
from that struggle, and the influence which these had upon the destinies of the 
future Dominion. He concludes with a brief account of the war with the U.S.A., 
1812-14—a,_ struggle which determined whether British interests were to be for ever 
eliminated from North America. 

Mr. Bradley deals with his subject clearly and impartially, and has succeeded 
in the task he set himself, namely, “to depict the most vital and most me om 
period of Canadian history within a compass which is neither sketchy on the one han 
nor monumental on the other.” 


The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) (La guerre de la 
suocession d’Autriche (1740-1748). By Major Z. 325 pp. 8vo. Paris, 
1908. Chapelot. 4/6. 

The value of this volume is somewhat discounted by the want of maps, which 
makes it difficult to follow the course of operations during the various campaigns 
described by the author. 


_ The Campaign of 1800 and the part taken in it by the Army of 
Grisons (La a de 1800 & l’armée des Grisons). By Lieutenant 
Henri Leplus, Historical Section of the French General Staff. 480 pp., 
with 9 maps and sketches. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. 8/-. 


_. This is s complete and sarvtally compiled account of a campaign which is not 
widely studied in England, though it has points of considerable rest, 


Towards the Beresina (1812) Vers la Bérésina (1812). By Major-Gen. 
van Vlijmen, Dutch Army. 330 pp., with 2 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1908. 
Plon-Nourrit. 4/-. 


In the compilation of this volume, the anthor has ’ at considerabie pains to 
collect his facts from varied and trastwo! alley = Ay As ees that has 


roduced an interesting and valuable work. éral van Biijpen is) of opinion that 
disasters of 1812 were not caused by the errors of art but nether by the 
. He shows that the 


mistakes, inefficient support, and even treason of his subor 
dispositions for the of the Beresina were ably conceived and well 

out. In an 8 ode ge ngs Naw Sen Bap arage oe Bi ety in the 
campaign, comes to the conclusion that nobody can reproach them with failure 
to accomplish their duty. 


2T2 
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The battiefield and the country of Waterloo in 1815 and at the present 
day (Le champ de bataille et le pegs de Waterloo en 1815 et actuellement). 
By Louis Navez. 230 pp., with 2 maps ‘and 60 plates. 8vo. Brussels, 
1908. J. Lebégue. 4/-. 


This volume gives an excellent description of the Waterloo district, with special 
reference to the effect produced on the operations of 1815 by the topography of the 
country and the nature of the soil. The author is a Belgian, who does his utmost to 
defend the reputation of his Fe and to extol the part played by them in the 
battle of Waterloo. In spite of the fact that the book cannot be looked upon as 
being altogether impartial, it has been so carefully compiled and contains so much 
valuable evidence and research that it constitutes an important addition to the 
literature on the Waterloo campaign. The illustrations are of considerable interest. 


Dumouriez and the Defence of England against Napoleon. By J. H. 
Rese and A. M. Broadley. 350 pp. 8vo. London, 1908. Lane. 21/-. 

Beginning with a brief résumé of the early life of Dumouriez, this volume follows 
his career im closer detail after the conclusion of his tour of office as Commandant 
of Cherbourg (1778-1789). Here he created a great naval arsenal, and devoted much 
time to schemes fer the invasion of England, in which the Isle of Wight figured 

rominently. He proposed to land in the island 24 battalions, one regiment of 
ragoons and eight companies of artillery in shallow draught fishing boats, each 
carrying 60 men; this force he estimated could embark in two hours, and, B 
beaching each vessel as it arrived, disembark in the same time. This advanced gu 

sailing from Cherbourg, was to be followed by further contingents embarking at 
Brest, St. Malo, Havre. and Boulogne, bringing the total invading force up to 70,000. 

The action of this main body was to depend on ci st : the first intention 
was to land in the Southampton Water, mask Portsmouth and march rapidly on 
London, with the alternative of landing at Rye, joining the Boulogne contingent 
there, and thence moving swiftly on the capital. a 

The absence of the French Fleet at the oritical moment was one of the principal 
reasons why this plan was never given a trial’ 

The Revolution gave the Commandant of Cherbourg, then 50 years of age, & 
wider scope for his energies. Im June, 1791, he was given military command of the 
five Departments at the mouth of the Loire, and in March, 1792, became Foreign 
Minister, in which capacity he is accused of provoking war with Austria. jig 
— he held only till June of the same year, when he rejoined the army on the 

lgian frontier, in a subordinate appointment : Lafayette’s downfall in August, 1792, 
saw the promotion of Dumouries to supreme command of the Army of the North. 
A man of wonderful capacity for instilling enthusiasm into his subordinates, he so far 
inspirited his army of veterans and volunteers, that, after twice breaking in panic, 
they eventually made a firm stand at Valmy. The advance of the Duke of Brunswick 
was checked, with remarkable effect on the history of Europe. 

The strategy and tactics of Dumouries at Jemappes in the following November 
were severely criticized by Jomini; but he def the Austrians, and the effects 
were again far-reaching. 

Defeated at Neerwinden in March, 1793, his enemies in Paris gained the ‘_ 
hand, and sent Commissioners to him at St. Amand to depose him from his 
command He refused to accept the decision, and arrested the bearers of the 
message; but after he had entered into negotiations with the Austrians, his army 
deserted him and he fied, eventually finding an asylum in England. 

Here he offered his services to the War Office, and appears to have been for 
some time in receipt of pay from the British Government. His intimate knowledge 
of the French Army, and his previous study of the question of invading England, made 
his advice on the subject of a Defence scheme of the gratest value; while his hatred 
for Bonaparte acted as a spur to his efforte. 

Hise detailed scheme for the defence of our coast is given in full, and is of 
great interest. 

He anticipated having to deal with about 50,000 hostile rg and to meet them 
he proposed to divide England into six military districts, and the 600,000 men then 
available in England into divisions of about 12.000 each: some to be stationary, to 
oppose landings, others to be mobile and to be ready to concentrate rapidly at 
“ amar points. He draws particular attention to the dangers of a purely passive 

ence. 

The maps are good, but a plan of the battle of Valmy on a larger scale than 
the one provided would have been an improvement. 

The Life of Joachim Murat (1767-1815). Volume I. (Joachim Murat 
(1767-1815))._ By Prince Murat, with an introduction and notes by Paul Le 
Bret 550 pp., with portrait and facsimiles. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Plon- 


Nourrit. 6/-. 
This work is of considerable interest, as it contains a number of documents and 
family papers which throw a clear light upon the oareer of the unfortunate King of 
Naples, —— the campaigns in which he took part. The first volume deals with 
the early portion of Murat’s career, up to 1801, and more especially with the campaigns 
in Italy and in Egypt. 


Field-Marshal General Moltke: a character study (Generalfeldmarschal! 
Moltke: eine ae [ae By O. Hartwich. 36 pp. 8vo. 


Hannover, 1908. el. E 
Thouch of no erecisl military value, this little work is of interest as a pyschological 





warmly partizan, endeavours to credit his hero with a real sense of humour. The 
case, fowsgr: in our estimation, is not proven. The simplicity in private life of the 
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Memoirs and Stuilies of the History of the Prussian Army, 11th 
Number (Urkundliche Beitrage und Forschungen zur Ges Kiitee des 
Preussischen Heeres, elftes Heft). Published by the German General 
Steff. 102 pp., with general map. 8yo. Berlin, 1909. Mittler, 2/6. 

‘This volume, which is the eleventh of the series, with @ short Magrephicel 
Bo vl of the book: contains the 
794, 1795, in which he served as 


Schmidt re 
General’s reminiscences of the campaigns of 1793, 1 
ected narrative of these campaigns is given, and readers 


junior officer. No conn 


émigrés as to the state of public feeling im. France. So far from 

standards of the invaders, as had been prophesied, the inhabitants showed themselves 
uniformly hostile, and even. before the battle of Vi it. was evident. that an 
advance on Paris. was out of the question. The. sufferings of the Prussian troops 
during the retreat to the Rhine are vividly described. 


the Prussians are illustrated in the proposed k on Moreau’s position at é 
lautern. The orders for the attack covered 62 8, and involved a concentric 
movement by five separate columns, combined with a feigned attack by a sixth column. 
In the cam of 1795 Schmidt saw no fighting, the corps to which he belonged 
being employed covering a gaa t m French army. under Pichegru, 
which had recently over-run Holland. 


English and French (Anglais et Francais), By Gen. Zurlinden. 152 
pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Lavauzelle. 2/8. 

The author of this, book is the famous French ex-War Minister. In the first part 
of the book he points out that, although England and France have been constantly 
at war in the past, the time seems to now not far off when they may be fighting 
side by side as in the Crimea. The writer has therefore thought it would be of 
interest if he gave his countrymen some idea of the special qualities which the British 
race has a in past wars. For this purpose he has made a study of the 
Histories o' gland written by Hume and Lingard, and he the result of 
his labours before his readers. In the second part of fhe book General Zurlinden 
deals with the Battle of Fontenoy, upon which he professes ‘to throw fresh light. 
In the third part the writer discusses the battles of Ligny and W&terloo, and explains 
what he thinks were the causes of the French disasters in 1815. 


_ Influence of Fortresses in Military Operations; their advantages and 
disadvantages as illustrated by the example of the Venetian Quadrilateral 
(Schidlicher und niitzlicher Einfluss der Festungen auf die Kriegfiihrung). 
By P. Rath (Captain, Asstro Husgerien General Staff), 316 pp., with 4 
maps. 8vo. Vienna, 1909. Seidel. 6/-.. a 

This work deals with the many campaigns centring round the Venetian fortresses, 
from the time of Napoleon, 1796, up to the modern events of 1866, when Venetia was 
finally wrested from Austria. 

A from opinions as to the value of fortresses on a campaign generally, the 
actual fate of the various fortresses of the Quadrilateral is interesting. To e the 
case of Mantua, for example, thie place changed hands five times, while the statistics 
alow reeset rkable variations in gatrisons, investing force, and relative proportion of 
one 5 


_ Publications of the Historical Section of the Austrian General Staff 
(Mitteilungen des k:u.k. Kriegsarchivs). 3rd Series. Volume IV. 420 
pp., with habe. 8vo. Vienna, 1909. Seidel. 10/- 

This volume contains :— 
(1) Letters of the Austrian General Kray to his brother Alexander. 
(2) The investment and storming of Vienna in 1848. 
General Kray is mostly known to us in connection with his campaign in 1800 
against Moreau in ear. but the present collection of letters deals with his 
uring “which he pornos in many of the. Austrian 
campaigns of that period in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
of the volume is interesting in that it describes operations with 
laste, vis., the. recapture of Vienne 


October, 1848. 

Publications of the Historical Section, Austrian General Staff (Mit- 
teilungen des k.u.k. Kri rchivs). Supplementary Volume. The Arch- 
duke John in the 1809 Campaign (Erzher Johanns ‘‘ Feldzugserzih- 
lung,”’ 1809). By Captain Alois Veltzé. 329 pp., with 1 map. 8vo. 
Vienna, 1909. Seidel. 6/3. 

This is an account of the campaign of the Archduke John in 1809 from hitherto 
unpublizhed manusoripts compiled by himself. 

It will be recoll that. the Archduke John was.a, brother of the more famous 
Archduke Charles, and whilst the latter was 0; ting: against Napoleon in the 
Eckmih] Campaign and on the Danube, the Archduke John was sagan with the 
French in Upper Italy and the Tyrol, eventually retreating north-east. by Kérmend 
and Raab to the Danube. 
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The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Homenctite 1811-1864. Pal 
J. Martineau. 334 pp., with index. 8vo. London, 1908. Murray. 12/-. 


Thies book containe an interesting and careful biog: study of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who heid the Gepertene, ottices of aoe Gate for War in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Coalition Government of 1852 and Colonial Seoretafy in Lord Palmerston’s 

Administration 


of 1859. 

aged Bb peew = han sh Ping teed test interest t Se. St Sertegpondence 
which passed whilst he held the former office and wes ee Ya eae 
for, and conduct of, the Crimean Expedition. It is clear that this War wae due 
to popular clamour and not to any political necessity, but it is equally evident 
that the hee Fr pag ot ay al Bite fo a Ag TR Hae = 
informed of the theatre of war, defences, and strength of the enemy advan 
imto the Crimea was determined on in’ o ition’to the judgment of both the 
English and Freneh Generals and Admirals were on the spot and whose military 

naval ex a was allowed to count for ne 

In the despatch of the 2%h June, the advance upon 
Sebastopol, the Duke only acted as spokesman for the Cabin 4 for the subsequent 
communications to Lord lan he is solely responce. tne it is evident that he 
failed to realize the great difficulties of the sit in which bord latter was placed. 
—- Commander-in-Cnief was inundated with letters of advice and rin st even on 

small matters of detail, which must have serious! we ora handiéapped him in pang to 
the more serious mattera which urgently deman closest cons’ 

Too late it was realiced by the responsible Minister that the: “expedition, 
despatched more or less as a flying column, and equipped as such, was in reality a 
serious undertaking, demanding the resources of a well-equipped army, supplied with 
= the necessaries for a long wintér campaign and the siege of a formidable 
ortress. 

That the result of the expedition was not as disestrous as it might have been, 
was due to the endurance and pluck of the Stuy in the “held, and not to the 
foresight of those om neg for the hardships to which it was subjected. 

Colonial Secretary the Duke of Newcastle appears to have profited by the 
experience of the Crimean War. During the War in Zealand in 1861 he writes 
to Colonel Gore Browne the Governor :— 

“Each succeeding maii from New Zealand has more and more convinced me of 
the danger of —— down at this tenes any precise instructions either for your 





guidance or that of the military authorities. I should be running a great 
risk of complicating the already serious difficulties ‘of the Colony if I attempted to 
regulate affairs by didactic eatabes which require more than two months for their 
transmission.”’ 


Mr. Martineau adds :— 
“Would that the same temper had oftener been displayed by other chiefs in 
letters from the Colonial Office.” 


The Panmure ms ers. Edited by Sir J. Douglas, Bart., and Sir G. 
D. Ramsay, C.B. . 1., 515 pp.; Vol. II., 583 pp. 8vo. London, 1908. 
Hodder one Stonghtes. "04 /-. 


The large selection of letters which have here been brought together deal 
main} with the later stages of the Crimean War, during which Lord Panmure heid 





the of Secretary of State for War in Lord Paimeeston’s Ministry formed in 

February, 1855. 
- moment at Bye} Lord P was d yee. the administration of 
pay national stress. Army of the Crimea 


the War Department 

had reached the lowest st depths of misery, and tliat Lord Pasmere full ally realised 
the cause of this may be seen in a paper written by him shortly after taking office 
in which he says :— 

“Our Army is a mere aggre bp: of bottalionn, one The regimental system 
as nearly perfect as it can be. oo by which an- grey mene be PAs 
moved, brought to act in the field and in the trenches. taug attack or defend, 
is non-existent. All that was done in the Peninsula by the Duke of Wellington wae 
frittered away and lest by a false economy forced apon, us by successive Governments, 
and which we never have had the courage to resist. 

Having noticed the defects in the Army system then in force at once set 
about establishing a better order of things ¥.. the Crimea and toveted special 
attention to matters vitally concerning the “ye: of an adie? Geisets in the field—‘ land- 
transport, scavenging, sanitation, commissariat nt.” 

e result was that the second winter spent at the ~ ae of Pf Sebastopo 
a 


in camp and in the field. From the aiciabedonee which took place between the 


in his onerous task. The ne = these eer int out that the letters 
now 1 made public modify considerably t ‘ing! . dl took of the relations 
Lord P: and Lord Revian” wet it appears that of softening 
the harsh tone of the official communications by private am of a friendly yy A 
tion was not satisfactory and did not entirely remove the impression that the 
oe —— dissatisfied with him. 

eless, Lord Panmiire may jecuy be said to be one of | first who helped 
to votorent the Brifish Army in ce with tne réquirements of modern warfare, 
and the impression conveyed of him is that of an exceptionally able administrator. 
To anyone who wants to know the inner history, diplomatic and military, of the 
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Crimean War, this publication will prove of the greatest value, as also te-the student 
of the evolution of the British . It was under Lord Panmure’s administration 
that the Office of Chief of the Staff was originated. 

‘These papers should be read in conjunction with ‘‘ Life of the Duke of Newcastle.” 





The Indian Mutiny, 1857. A Sketch of the principal Military Events. 


By Capt. F. R. Sedgwick, R.F.A. 160 pp., with 5 maps and 4 appendices. 








don, 1909. Forster and Groom. 5/-. 


This book has been written to meet the want of military students of a 
account of the purely military events in India in 1857-58. It shows much more 
clearly than do fuller histories of the Mutiny the connection between the different 
series of wperetions, and the use made of the widely divergent bases of spppticse in 
the North-West, East and South for concentration upon the area of revolt. 

The accounts of many actions won against overwhelming numbers teach the 
effect of audacious leading against Asiatics, and show how possible and ry 
it — im such warfare to act im defiance of generally accepted rules. 

The book opens with an Introduction on the subject of Small Wars, and closes 
with a brief consideration of the effect which the existence of the present system of 
railways in India might have had upon the progress of the campaign. 








Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard, Major-Gen. United states 
+ 2 Vols. 620 and 587 pp. New York, 1907. The Baker and Taylor 


A few years ago it was announced in an English newspaper, that Generals O. 0. 
Howard and 8. D. Lee, the senior surviving officers respectively of the old Federa 
and Oonfederate armies, were about to collaborate for the purpose of producing a 
nice, ot L7 Civil War. 


ry y of General Howard leaves, however, the impression, that no 
such work is conte . That this should be so is matter for much regret, for 
such a history, written more than a generation after the close of the war, could 
hardly have to be of much interest to the military student. Unfortunately, 


General Howard's work is too uncritical to be counted as contribution to historical 
knowledge, and though it is full of interest, yet it appeals to the reader rather as 
@ study in character than as an exposition of military science. It serves, however, 
to illustrate the ease with which young officers untrained in higher commands, when 


suddenly pleced in positions of grea nsibility, ada themselves to their 
environment and achieved a very e mere even if not yeeenp, | = ™ 
odies oO 


— generally held necessary for the successful command of large 
Too} 


author was only thirty-one years of age when the war broke out. He had 

uated at West Point in 1854, fourth in a class of 46. He was of considerable 

liectual ability though not apparently of great ambitions, as he selected the 

Ordnance ment as his arm of the service. His military service prior to the 

outbreak of the war was passed in artillery arsenals in the North, in Florida, where 

he was stationed for some months, and at West Point as Instructor in Mathematics. 
In the spring. of 1861 he was only a first lieutenant. 

At first was considerable hesitation among the officers of the Regular Army 
as to whether they should offer themselves for the command of the volunteer 
regiments, which were springing up everywhere. But the sight of civilians appointed 
not only as colonels but even as brigadiers prevailed over professional pride, and 
Howard wrote to the Governor of his native State, Maine, placing his services at 
his disposal. The friendship of J. G. Blaine, then Speaker of the Maine House of 
Representatives, secured him the prompt offer of the colonelcy of a regiment. Howard 
was disposed to think that he had not yet acquired the necessary gualifications to 
command a regiment and that it might be wiser to be content at first with a 
majors rank. But the advice of the Commandant at West Point induced him to 
accept t Within little more than a month after assuming command, and 
without hav seen any active service in the interval, he was appointed to the 
aneeee of @ brigade, as the senior colonel of the regiments which went to 
compose it. 

He took part in the First Bull Run, his brigade focming part of Heintzelman’s 
division, and he gives a vivid picture of the genie which overtook the Federa) 
troops. “It was at least two weeks after our Bull Run panic before much reliance 
could be placed on our troops.” He was promoted Brigadier-General of Volunteers 
on 3rd September, ’61, lost his right arm on the second day of the battle of Seven 
Pines, and only pejeined in time to assist in covering the retreat of Pope’s army after 
the Second Bull n. He received the command of a division after the battle of 
the Antietam and was promoted to the rank of Major-General of Volunteers on 
10th March, ’63. When Hooker was reorganizing the Army of the Potomac he was 
appointed the command of the XI. Corps. is appointment was due to his 
soupinins to Socket that his junior in rank had been made a coi commander. 


the conventional excuses, vis., the absence of the greater part of the Federal caval 

on the Stoneman raid, the withdrawal by Hooker’s orders of his reserve brigade, an 

the conviction of the Commanding General communicated to his lieutenants that 
Jackson was in full retreat. ‘“‘ Neither the Commander, the War Department, nor 
Congress ever saw fit. y eg communication to me, to hold me accountable for the 
dis t of the Xi. pe at Chancellorsville.” in his account of the Gettysburg 
campaign he claims that it was he who first selected the Cemetery Ridge as the 
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position for Meade’s , and it is true that on that ground he received the 
thanks of ene. But it cannot be said that his arguments are very convincing 
as -claim. 


Chattanooga. 
A menth before the commencement of the Atlanta campaign he was inted 
to command the IV. Co in Sherman's Grand Army 0: West, and after 
McPherson’s death in the le of Atlanta succeeded him in command of the : 


rman 

also gave rise to some discontent on the part of Logan and Blair, who were Corps 

Commanders of that army, but was justified b eneral Sherman on the und 

that Howard was a West Pointer. W: a week of this new angina’ oward 

his army in the Battle of Ezra 

Church. In the march to the Sea and the subsequent nampaigs in the Carolines, 
Howard’s Army formed the right i Sherman's invading force. 

The war was hardly over when Howard was in charge of the newly 
constituted Freedmen’s Bureau, and the work which he carried out in that department 
and in the cause of education has placed his fame upon an enduring foundation. 
General Howard is a man of hina | religious convictions, and the title once given 
him of “‘ the Havelock of the Federal Army” is well deserved. 

In Volume I., 147, Ewell’s brigade is spoken of as Ewing’s, and on page 
391 of the same volume ward Johnson’s’ division is said to ve crossed the 
Potomac at Sharpsburg, a slip for Shepherdstown. The name of the Confederate 
= Wilcox, is also misspelt, probably from a confusion with the Federal 

cox. 


Frontier Detachments (Grenz-Detachements). By Gen. v. Verdy du 
Vernois. 393 pp., with maps. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. ittler. 8/6. 


This is a reprint, under a new title, of the First Part of the author’s “ Studien 
iiber den Krieg” (Studies of War), which was published in 1892. It deals with the 
situation and events near the frontier during the early stages of the war of 1870-71. 
The general situation is first passed under review and the tasks devolving on the 
various detachments near the frontier are then diseussed. 

In 1870 the French Army Corps were sent forward before the reserves had joined 
the ranks while the German Armies did not move until their mobilization was 

plete. As a q the weak German detachments along the frontier found 
themselves opposed at first to very superior forces, and ‘a bolder initiative on the 
part of the French might have achieved results at the outset which would to some 
extent have mitigated the disastrous effects of their defective mobilization. Nowadays 
the frontier districts of the great European Powers are so strongly garrisoned that 
such an opportunity is not likely to recur. 

In the succeeding sections the o tions along each portion of the frontier are 
followed up to the 2nd August and a long section (131 pages) is devoted to the 
action at Saarbriicken on that date, when a weak German detachment had to give 
way before a French reconnaissance in force. The action is discussed from two points 
of view, first in its bearing on the special duties of frontier detachments and afterwards 
as an example of fighting in general. Although the engagement was not in itself of 
great importance, the number of useful lessons to be learned from @ detailed study of 
it is surprising, and this part of the work will well a close attention 

A short concluding chapter summarizes the general principles deduced from the 
 anseage studies, but the author is careful to point out that such agen principles 
ave no value to any one, except in so far as has made them his own by Z 
the truth of them under ail kinds of imaginable circumstances, and by training 
himself to the habit of applying them in practice. 





The Battle of Wérth: a guide to the battlefield. (Die Schlachi bei 
Worth: ein Fiihrer itiber das Schlachtfeld). By Major Mohr. 68 pp., 
with 7 sketches anda map. 8vo. Giessen, 1908. Emil Roth. 1/3. 


The object of this book, as gy sag: Sy & the author in the introduction, is to 
bring vious information about the up to date. Th 

acce, have been based chiefly on the German General Staff history which was 
brought out as Ba as 1872. Since then much new information, especially from 


troo, 
to Major Mohr, erred in this sommes, and is often in conflict with the official recor 
te ea Kunz had, since the publication of these 


tunately his death put an end to his labours. The present volume is desi 
carry on Major Kunz’s work. 

Among other points on which Major Mohr takes exception to the French accounts 
are, the alle ll-feeling between the Prussian and the Bavarian t and the 
insinuation that the Prussians left General Hartmann and his Bavarians in the lurch 
at the beginning of the action, and that the latter retaliated in a similar fashion later 
on in the day. Various instances, cited in the French accounts, in which the 
German rte a are alleged to have been thrown back in confusion by the French 
counter-attacks are categorically denied. 








temberger am Feldzuge 1 : ; 
illustrations and 2 maps. vo. Stuttgart, 1908. Union 
Vertaggesellschaft. 3/-. : = 
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The Wirttemberg cet. * he War of 1870-1 (Der patel der wat 
5 Colonel. Schott. +, Wi 
bo? x Deuteche 


This book gives a general account of the war of 1870, the events in which the 
Wiirttemberg troops took /~* being given in greater detail with anecdotes from the 
writer's own experiences. e book commences with ao description of Count geppelin a 
reconna and of the battle of Worth. In this battle the Wirttembergers, 
though they arrived somewhat late in the day, took an important pert, repulsin 
several charges by the French cavalry near Morsbronn and joining, @ final 
on Fréschweiler at the end of the battle. After Worth thé Wirttemberg troops 
accompanied the IlIrd Army in its advance through the Vosges and took the chief 

rt in the capture of the fort of Lichtenburg. ey. next saw fighting at Sedan. 

e latter portion of the books deals ney, with the events before Paris, up to 
the end of the siege. During the spring of 1871 the Wirttemberg Corps was employed 
in occupying the provinces of Marne ard Haute-Marne. 

The last chapter gives a description of the sieges of Strassburg and Belfort in 
which the Wiirttemberg fortress artillery was émployed. 


The War of 1870-1: Investment of Paris. Vol. 1.—The organization of 


the Fortress. (La guerre de 1870-71. Investissement de Paris.) Official. 
460 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. Price of 2 volumes 13/6. 


_ This is the latest volume of the history of the Franco-German War of 1870 by the 
historical section of the French Head-Quarter Staff, and deals with the period from 
the 4th to 19th September (inclusive), It is divided into three parts. Part I. deals 
with the formation and subsequent action of the Government of National Defence. 
Part II. describes the steps taken to place Paris in a state of def and tains a 
detailed iption of the state of defences and of the measures ordered by the 
Minister of War, the Governor, and the Committee of Defence, for strengthening 
the .works, collecting food supplies, eto. Part III. gives in great detail the 
composition of ‘the garrison of Paris (both Regulars and Irregulars) and its distri- 
bution amongst the various forte and sections. The volume has an appendix as — 
as itself, on the text of «a large number of documents ing on the 
organization of the fortress. 





The Leaders of the German Armies. in 1870 (Le haut commandement 


des armées allemandes en 1870). By Lieut.-Col. Rousset, former Professor 
at the French Staff College. 340 pp., with a map. 8vo. Paris 1908. 
Plon-Nourrit. 3/-. 


The author of this book is well known in Faglish military circles, as he gave a 
lecture in London last June in connection with the organization of artillery for the 
Territorial Army. 

In publishing this volume, Colonel Rousset has endeavoured to show that the 
German victories in 1870 were principally due to good fortune, and were not gained 
by any great strategical skill or tactical superiority. He certainly succeeds in 
exposing grave dissensions among the Prussian leaders and serious errore in the 
conduct of the campaign, but he does not appear to have made sufficient allowance 
for Moltke’s difficulties nor for the fact that many apparent mistakes were committed 
deliberately, as a result of the evident incapacity of certain French generals. 

At the same time, Colonel Rousset has made it quite clear that the Germans 
owed a great deal to good fortune, and that the mistakes made by the French 
leaders were quite extraordinary, and are most unlikely to be re . He has 

rformed excellent service for his ar7 by showing that there is no cause for 
renchmen to despair of the result of a future war, provided that a true military 
spirit be kept slive in France. 

The book draws -groctienlty all ite material from German sources, and many of 
the extracts and quotations are of great interest, e jially the acre dealing at 
considerable length with the memoirs of Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 

e im ce of these memoirs has been overshadowed by those of the Prussian 
Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, but they are nevertheless of great value, as they give 
@ clear insight into the methods adopted by Germany in preparing for war, and into 
the thoroughness of her prepa: 4 

Colonel Rousset’s work is most interesting, and can be recommended to all 
bes apy of military history and more especially of the Franco-German war of 


With Headquarters in South-West. Africa (Mit dem Hauptquartier in 


Siid-West Africa). By Capt. M. Bayer. 310 BP with ivv illustrations 
and sketches. 8vo. Ber /-. 


lin, 1909. eicher. 


This work is another contribution to the long list of books describing the late 
war in German South-West Africa. The author left Germany with reinforcements 
in 1904 and returned 18 months later at_the conclusion of the ane. He served 
on the staff at head-quarters, and is thus able to deal with his subject from an 
authoritative point of view. One chapter at the end of the volume is devoted to s 
description of the country and another to the author’s views on the subject of the 
lessons to be drawn from the campaign. He speaks in very laudatory terms of Colonel 
Trench, the mt Military Attaché in Berlin, who was at that time attached to 
the German head-quarters in South-West Africa. He appears to have considered 
thie appointment as a very friendly act on the part of the British Government. 


! 
} 
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Operations of the German Troops in South-West Africa (Die Kaimpfe 
der deutschen Truppen in Siidwestafrika). Continuation and conclusion 
of the 6th number. Published by the Historical Section of the Great 
Sones aU. 30 pp. with 13 illustrations and 3 maps. Berlin, 1908. 

ittler. . 


Hottentot band. 

n view of the fact that Morenga’s end has already been frequently desoribed, 
the chief interest of this volume lies in the description of Erckert’s a. of 
which this is the first detailed account. The expedition was prepared 
care for nine months prior to its initiation, and it was timed to commence at a 
period when “tsamas” were dried up and very scarce, so that Simon Kooper’s band 
should be tied down to certain localities, where water and ‘“tsamas” in small 
quantities were known to exist. The selection of this line involved even more 
elaborate provisions for ing water for the expedition than would have been 
necessary the “ tsama ” in season. This provision of water was the chief 
difficulty presented to Captain Erckert in hie arrangements for the expedition, as 
even the water carried on the camels became almost undrinkable after a very few 
days. e German commander even lays down rules in his orders for those who 
wish, to quench their thirst with the blood of an 8. 

An ep 4 was made in the en; ent to surround Simon Kooper’s camp 
completely. No intention of leaving that “ golden bridge of extrication’ so urgently 
recommended in “Small Wars” was shown. The circle was not, however, quite 
complete, and Simon Kooper and s considerable number of his followers : 

—_ Erekert, a gallant and capable officer, was killed at an early stage of 
the fight and the command was taken over by Captain Griiner. 


The Campaign in Morocco and the Lessons of African Warfare (La 
campagne du Maroc et les enseignements de la Foi rl By 
apa Sainte-Chapelle. 102 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Berger-Levrault. 


case the French wished to exact retribution for the murder of their compatriots. 

The writer then gives a full account of the French Expedition to Algiers in 1830, 
in the course of which he its out that defensive tactics were absolutely useless, 
and that what ultimately brought about the pacification of Algeria was the work 
of the light mobile columns organised by Marshal Bugeaud. en follows a brief 
description of the duties of the French home and colonial armies, the writer 
arguing that the introduction of two year’s service into the French Army has made 
it impossible for the home army ever to take part in colonial expeditions. A brief 
ske is given of the conditions prevailing in Tunisia with the object of showing 
that the French might ern Moroceo under an organisation similar to that of the 
Tunisian Protectorate. is is followed by chapters on the Moorish tribes and the 
treatment of Arabs. The general conclusions the author arrives at are that a 
vigorous policy and an energetic offensive are essentials to success in dealing with 
the natives of North Africa. He attributes the French troubles in Morocco to 
interference on the part of the French Government with the initiative of Generals, 
and ba Foe practice of placing under civilian control tracts of country which are still 
unpacified. 


The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905 (Der Russisch-Japanische sig. 
1904-1905). By Captain Aubert, Fusilier Regiment Graf Roon. Part I. 
from the Outbreak of the War up to the Battle of Liao-yang, inclusive. 131 
pp., with 15 maps and sketches. 8yo. Berlin, 1909. Mittler. 4/-. 

The author does not claim to throw new light on any of the more obscure 
events of the war, but draws largely on the imformation published by the German 
General Staff in the Kriegsgeschicitliche Einzelsehriften. In order to keep down 
the price of the book the number of maps has been reduced as far as possible, 
and they have been reproduced in a di atic.form. A list of books dealing 
with the war is given, but very few English works are quoted: The matter is pre- 
sented in a clear and concise manner, and the book may be recommended to t 
wishing to acquire a not too detailed knowledge of the campaign. There is no index 

The second part of this work, dealing with the remainder of the campaign, is 
announced to appear shortly and at the same price. 


The Russo-Japanese War, 1904. By Captain F. R. Sedgwick, R.F.A. 
192 pp., with 12 maps. London, 1909. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 5/-. 
This book belongs to the Special Campaign Series, and covers the same period 
as the two parts already issued of the Official History of the Russo-Japanese War, 
but in value cannot be compared to the latter. 


From the Ya-lu to Liao-yang (Du Yalou 4 Liao-yang). By Lieut.-Col. 
Bardonnaut, with an introduction by General Langlois. 174 pp., with 20 
plans and maps. 12mo. Paris, 1908. Berger-Levrault. 3/11. 


The preface to this work explains that the author's object is to draw attention 
to the importance of moral, the difficulties of higher control in modern war, and to 
the fact that only methods of procedure in war, and not in principles, change. 
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deals with the situation in April, 1904; Chapter IL with the battle 
: wae Tit’ ts 6 epapel ot ops tom the Snd of May to the 





« Yala; 

Srd of August thane Iv. deals with entiags és *Eaacorn 
Detachment’ in the hills; v. battle of Wefang ko Theptor 
VI. gives an account of the iting at Ta- atte sas T. and VIII. are 
devo to Liao-yang. A short chapter entitled ‘Conetus ends the book. 


The work mney be of generalehip. In 
his criticisms, to @ lesser extent in his oe the author quotes _—— 
sively from Biz Ian Hamilton, C Calonel Gertech, Major von Tettau, and the 
correspondent, Oscar von 
Zasulitch is oriticised for his promatate withdra of the cavalry to the right 
bank of the ‘oie when he had 223 squadrons against the enemy’s 9, and for needless 
detaching of troops. 
The Russian defeat is ascribed to— 
(1) Ku tkin’s constant interference with Zasulitch, which, by the author's 
opinion, absolves the latter from some of the blam 
(2) Afoones of inter-communication im various parts of the Russian line of 
battle, which resulted in disjointed action. 
Kuroki, he considers, would have achieved greater results if he had cased the 
Di m to execute a wider turning movement. ego meg 4 ow the 
causes which cirou: action ape the J ilifate th ). These 
causes, he says, are gene’ modern will Japanese ate the withdraws! 
of small advanced detachments wai are informed of the enemy’s movements. The 


Hite 
Ee 


sapapene are blamed for not pursuin, iB 
66-70 contain a discussion of Russian and Japanese tactics at Wa-fang-kou, 
and alt of, aeme o, eaiCeee . BRANES. ap. hage tactics. 
Pages devoted to ® mordant criticism of the higher leading on the 
Russian B sw “Te shih ching, 

In ‘imetiien ae the hil ting between Feng-huang-cheng and Liso-yang, the 
author demonstrates the f results of Russian tactics, senetenen ; in the passive 
defence of a aby of positions which the enemy turned where he not lock. 

Of Liao-yang he as follows :—‘‘It is not a counterpart of a present-day 
European battles id be. Both adversaries missed chances ; Sree. by putting the 
let Army plus two divisions of the 4th Army across the Tai-teu-Ho on August, 
would have —e the Russian retreat towards Mukden. Kuropatkin’s desire 
for certain rather than decisive results ae ag red character. As far 
ae the Russians were concerned, the battle de — Ee direction or inter- 
communication on two separate fronts cage SS jal fault in eonfiding the most 
important task to a detachment relatively weak removed from his control was 
atoned for by the admirable a spirit of his ed generals; Owing to 
the ea te ee ogo ome reserves the , ight on their side was finally 

commandere. 


Beside fulfilling oN which h te, the autho a 
“y ‘a e wro author has produce 
a clear and, succinct tomas” eamanatay adapted for the study of this portion of 
the war pretiminary to that of more detailed works. The maps are excelient. 


The Defence of Port Arthur (OQoopoua Uoprs-Aptypa). By Yu. bomanovski and 
A. von Schwartz, Purt I. 392 pp. with maps, illustrations, and index. 


Demy 4to. St. Petersburg, 1908. 10/6 

An exhaustive and impartial account of the defence of the fortress singularly free 
from the usual tirades and personal grievances which characterised the narratives 
of most Russian mil authors. 

Lieut.-Colonel v. Ben yirts, as an engineer pre was mainly responsible, from 
the beginning of February, 1904, for ithe defepoes of the Chin-chou A odhigy but when 
the troops retired to Port arthur was employed on the north-east defences 

Romanovski took part in the then of the south-west flank. 

Part I. deals only with the period up to the end of July, when ‘the defenders 
retired within the fo: defences and the real siege of Port Arthur, began. 

Chapter I. [ sinee @ general eriine of the eg! of the fortress. 

Chapter describes certain peculiarities of Port Arthur as a fortress, and the 
condition of the land and sea defences of the outbreak of the war 

The authors summarise, # the reasons for the unpreparedness of the fortress when 
war broke out under the following heads :— 

(1) The at distance from St. Petersbur, 

(2) The Boxer outbreak and subsequent disappearancé of thousands of coolies, 
then employed on defensive works. 

(3) ‘coal jproetees of the works in 1901, in consequence of the dearth of Chinese 


(4) The cholera epidemic in 1902. 
(5) Difficulty of construction owing to the rocky nature of the soil. 
(6) Searcity of e tone officers {one officer had sometimes to supervise as many 


as five posit 

(7) eh cere given ei beri thd rather than to defensive works, e¢.g., the 

e and money ey cpent.ce De on Dal 

(8) Disregard of the Lis acne for the . peveresaten construction of the 
ae as to enable the fortress best to withstand a sudden outbreak of 
ostilities. 

(9) The a one to spread the work of construction “9 a yo a of 10 years, 

regardless of the political situation in the Far 


Chapter itd % mainly devoted to artillery questions. 
we IV. gives the strength of the garrison of Port Arthur and ite neigh- 


anise v. pone the commissariat arrang ts and tes the stores, 
eto., in the fort 





Chapter vat deals with the medical organization. 
to the beginning of 


May of Mare of hostilities, and narrative of ‘events on land and sea up 








set 


——— 
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Arthur, according to Lieut.-Col. von Schwarz, 
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r NiTE-=Ehp, Iaganete leghing at Et nero Gad, oe, rents, Spey, up fo the 


battle of Nan Shan. 
Chapter 1X.—Battle of Nan Shan—26th May, 
Chapter X.—Retreat Ls the “‘ Position of the Passes.” Naval and a ey Aas 


— from 26th May to 2th June, including the capture of Chien 
Chapter Shee on the “‘ Passes ”’—Russian counter-attack on Chien Shan 


on the 3rd-4th July. 
Chapter XII. rations from the 5th gy to - 21st He 
eg XIIL.— fighting on the “ Passes * 27th July. General 
reat to Wolf Hills. 


Chapter he th —Defence of the Wolf Hille—and final retreat into the fortress. 

Chapter X¥.—Summary, and comments on the defence up to 30th July. 

Numerous maps, and dices are attached and.an excellent panorama 
of Port Arthur and the surrounding heights. 

Orders and dispositions are given in detail. 


Influence of the Experience of the Siege of Port Arthur u rd the 


Construction of Modern Fortresses. By A. von Schwartz. Tr oy by 


General Staff, U.S.A. 178 pp. Royal 8vo.. Washington, 

The author, a lieutenant-colonel in the Russian Engineers, was responsible during 
the siege for a considerable section of the defences on the north-east front, so that 
St a may be taken as those of all eye-witness with a professional knowledge 

of his subj 

Chapter I. deals with the main features of modern Saye fortresses, and points out 
some peculiarities of the German and French systems as h the Russian. 

Chapter II. describes the plan of the fortress of Port Arthar under three headings, 
viz.:—(1) The original (3) modifications and alterations before the war; and 
(3) the condition of the ortress luring mobilization and an the siege. 

The defensive works, according to the original to consist of a row of 
coast batteries, a line of land fortifications on the savemeed "heights (divided into the 
north-east, north and west fronts) and a central enceinte surrounding the old vy 4 

The armament was to consist of 541 guns and 40 machine guns. The west front 
was considered the weakest, owing to want of mutual support and the proximity of 
commanding heights at short range from the north-west. 

In 1899" Colonel Velichko worked out a revised — for the defence of Port 
Arthur, which was rational enough, but which, owing unforeseen circum. 
stanees, was not carried out in its entirety before the bere of the war. 

Chapter III. describes the condition of the fortress at the i ig of the 
investment, and the strength and armament of the o sing — sathreak of 
hostilities: found the defences in a state of unpre necessitated hasty 
additions during mobilization. The ‘ work was done with 1 loveriah: haste and with nf 
semblance:of erder, and the quality suffered in consequence.’ 

The chaos oper | existed at Port Arthur on the outbreak of the war was due 
to the absencd: of reconceived of action in the event of a sudden mobilisation. 

Some of the glaring of the defects were the weakness of the defences of the 
Ta-ku-shan and Hesiao-ku-shan hills, the insufficient distance (} to 2} miles) of the 
forts from the centre of the city, the exposed positions of the interior communications, 
absence of - railways, balloons, underground telephones, observation stations, etc. 
Chapter IV. quotes incidents in the siege to prove the importance of advanced 

tant observation .. the intervals between forts and the necessity 


an 
y soeneine such intervals with rifle fire. 
stion of the length of the intervals between forts. 


Chapter V. the 
In the poe BT opinion these intervals should not exceed 1} miles, in order to ensure 
ateqne Chante — ap rt from rifle fire. 
I. the author emphasizes the need for field-railways in the interior 
of Sortneante't te Jevilitete the teanepert of ammunition and e r material 
mob ee, Bee tn material had to be 








In Port Arthur, durin 
carried along & line of defence 12 miles There were no railways, and the 


roads, by ich pe he gees were ¢@ Be Bao co dg "Port an 
Searchlights secondary part ‘ence ur, owing 
to the insuficient number er gy and the lack of practice in using them. The 


olege. however, geeg ep im 
of the garrison of Port Arthur as originally 


gives 
a. Py as it was ante the Booey 
a a gc was originally fixed at 11,300 men, or 1,130 men per mile of 
” When the investment began, the garrison numbered 41,016 men, of which 34,503 
were combatants fit for duty, 4,189 non-combatants, and 2,324 sick in hospital. 
Including borg naval brigade and citizen companies, the total force amounted to 


about 50,000 m 
Chapter Viit. deals with details of the construction of modern fortresses. 
In so wt chapter Ix. the suthor su, apne © a plan for a fortress based on the lessons 
from the siege of Po 
sively th X. concludes with the statement that the siege of Port Arthur “ showed 
decisively that the fate of a modern fortress is decided on the line of forts.”’ 
pe and diagrams are attached. 

The Ooanciitied of Forts as influenced by the Fighting at Port 
the Russian Engineers 


(De Vinfluence des combats livrés sous Port Arthur sur la ower = 
y 


forts 


D’aprés le Lieut.-colonel du Genie russe von Schwarz) 


Piérart Chef d de Bataillon du génie. 172 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Berger- 
t is 
tee Se. an analysis by a French Engineer Officer of portions of # series of articles 


by an Officer of the Russian Engineers. The book is written with the object of 
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showing what conclusions are to be drawn from the fights.round Port Arthur ae to 


the best arrangement of works for the prolonged defence of a strategic tion. A 
detailed description ig given of the forts which it was originales tended to 
construct round Port ur, after which an account is given of the s of the 


mo 
completed on the 30th July. The ed the fortress dur the war is 
discussed and the principal "selects n ‘ta Mocks pdleted out. The na Ma comes to 
the conclusion that the chief defect in the Russian works, and one which entirely 
vitiated the. defences Jay in the fact that the intervals between the works were not 
rly defended. He is of opinion that fortresses should only be constructed nowa- 
8 the object of being held until the end of the war. He points out that if 
the outer ring of forts surrounding the fortress is pierced, the fortress itself is bound 
to fall very shurtly. In the author’s opinion the piercing of the outer ring of forte 
is almost invariably due to the want of proper defence of the intervals between the 
works, and he lays stress on the fact that the Japanese in their attacks on Port 
Arthur always found the Chinese wall an insurmountable difficulty. Frum this he 
draws the conclusion that it is quite insufficient to defend the tetervals between 
works by cross-fire, and recommends that there should be n works “a solid 
permanent entrenchment with a pempe, sae a formidable ditch on the enemy’s side.” 
oe end of the book there is a map showing in detail the defences of Port 
ur. 
My Service Days. By Major-Gen. Sir Norman Stewart, Bart., C.B 
Ps . 2? “ag 
402 pp., with numerous illustrations. 8vo. London, 1908. Ouseley. 7/6. 
Sir Norman Stewart gives an interesting account of his experiences, and paints 
a glowing picture of a soldier’s life in India. 
He was fortunate in seeing service in such widely-se ted fields ag Afghanistan 
in 1879, Egypt in 1885, and China in 1900, and descri in his reminiscences his 
reonal impressions of such interesting episodes as Sir Donald Stewart’s march from 
andahar to Kabul, the surprise of MoNeill’s zareba, and the fighting round Peking. 
These impressions, however, whilst full of interest for the general reader, do not 
throw any fresh light on the history of these campaigns. 
Towards the end of the book are some interesting notes on the author’s estimate 
e bw efficiency of the troops of the various Powers represented in the Allied Army 
ina. 


This estimate, in the case of two of the allies, Russia and Japan, was in the main 
confirmed by the events of the Manchurian war, and the reader is thus given much 
food for thought as to whether Sir Norman Stewart’s opinion of the other allied 
forces will prove to be equally well fou 

The Services of the Royal Regiment of Artillery in the Peninsular War. 
B gp 4 H. Leslie. Chap. 1.,16 pp.; Chap. II., 69 pn. 8vo. London, 
1908. . Chap. I., 6d.; Chap. II., 1/6. . 

The beok f which these two chapters form the first instalment is designed to 
show the date of each battle, siege, eto., the Artillery units engaged thereat, and the 
personnel and equipment of those unite. ; ? 

Chapter I. 8 with the battles of Rolica and Vimiero, while Chapter II. deals 
with the Coruna cam “ ; 

The author goes into considerable detail, and the book will no doubt be of interest 
to those studying the history of the Regiment, and to any who had relatives serving 
in the Artillery during the period dealt with. 





POLITICAL. 


History of the Entente Cordiale (Livre d’or de l’entente cordiale). B 
Noél Dorville. 360 pp., with 400 photographs and 80 sketches. Fol. 
Paris, 1908. G. Gounouilhou. 24/-. 

This work, after giving a brief sketch of the history of the relations between 

France and Great Britain * the 19th century, describes at considerable length the 

which led up to the formation of the entente cordiale, and the numerous manl- 

festations of friendship which have oo place between the two countries. 





The first two parts of the volame are dev to a narration of the growth of a true 
Sadorotacting e French and English nations, whilst in the third part an 
endeavour is made to point out the commercial advantages which must inevitably result 
from th: state of affairs. 


France and the Alliances France et ses Alliances). By André 


Tardieu. 360 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Alcan. 3/-. 
‘ This book consists of a development of the material of a series of lectures 
delivered before the French Society at the University of Harvard. 
is the to de France and her position in Europe after 
the “ débacle”’ of 1870, “th again at present time after 38 years of constant 


io. 
hows how France eme from the isolation into which the defeats of 1870 
iia Matera *.., in the first i ce with the help of her alliance with Russia, and 
how she has pursued the same object in the “ententes” with England, Italy, and 
Spain. It is in self-defence agai the Triple Alliance, dominated Germany, that 
her efforts have been directed in the , and # is against this preponderating 
force that they must be directed in the future. 

The author shows how in the diplomatic struggles France has fought for a 
balance of power in Europe, and. how this balance of power, ed in 1871 by 
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the See of Germany, haa gradually been regained. Is it stable and ~ si to 


endure 
Whether, ie she Neht at reseed peltitent ovwses 6 tie, Soar Deane 
of power existe at all. is the tevtion which the author tots himedlf to anewer by 
consideration of the forces of the different Powers, and the objects for wi they 
will probably be employed. 


France and England. 100 years of Colonial rivalry. The Madagascar 


ote (France et Angleterre. Cent années de rivalité coloni L’affaire 
de Madagascar). By Jean Darcy. 157 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Perrin. 


This work is A. continuation of a previous one 2% the same author on similar 
lines regarding Franco-Britién rivalry in ag He its tone is decidedly anti- 
British. The writer first devotes a few pages > showing the strategic and economic 

importance of Madagascar and the’ Comoro Islands, after which follows a brief 
history of ey! from 1814 to 1881. Chapter II. deals with the events of the 
period from 1 1895 in Madagascar, whilst im the third and = chapter the 
writer sums —— the conélusions at which he arrives from a study of the matters 
brought to light in the first two chapters. 

Monsieur cy thinks —_ British interference wi ae Se yb ws in Madagascar 
was simply part and parcel of Great Britain’s of checking whenever 
possible the wish of any foreign Power to pot ae o tories. He alleges that 
Great Britain very cleverly made use of the missionaries of the London Society 
to extend her imfluence in Madagascar. This Society’s nefarious design of totally 
destroying French influence in the island would, author considers, — un- 
doubtedly been successful but for the discovery of = he plot by Monsieur Le Myre de 
Vilers. This gentleman was sent to pril, 1886, at the of a 
mission charged with carrying out the terms of the ‘treaty which ‘had been concluded 
with the Hovas. 


The anny Navy, and Colonies Aeeste. oe Colonies). By Captain 


Sorb. 211 8vo. Paris, 1908. Chape' 


ee ptemers contains studies on — following subjects :— 

(1) The Mediterranean Fleet and the army in Africa. 

(2) The army in Africa as the foundation of the Colonial Army. 
The failure of French Colonial organisation. 

(4) The organisation of the Colonies and the Colonial Army. 
(5) The conditions of effective preparation. 

The author considers first the conditions of various nations, and describes England 
as entirely a Maritime Power; Germany, a Military Power (her fleet ing 
secondary and only for the protection of her commerce); France, for a long time 
both a Continentai and Maritime Nation. 

The probable duration of the next Franco-German war is considered, and the 
view is expressed that the war widl not last long, and that the issue will be 
decided by the first great battle in Lorraine. From this standpoint the probable 
value of England’s help is considered, and the conclusion come to that immediate 
help on the eastern frontier is what is required, and that diversions in North 
Germany will have no real effect on the issue. This help, according to the author, 
cannot looked for from England. 

The following questions are then dealt with :— 

The possibility of utilismg the 19th prmy Corps stationed in Algiers; the object 
of Colonial garrisons, and the réle of the Navy the protection of Colonies. 

The author suggests that with the sent network of railways in Algeria and 
Tunisia the local garrison could be mu diminished in numbers, and that with the 
introduction of conscription in Algeria a able of native troops 
could be obtaimed for the defence of France. 





The East End of Europe. By = nee ward. 363 pp., with 1 map 
and 11 illustrations. 8vo. Lon uray. 12; 


As the late Sir Edward Law says ’ ~g @ preface to P. book, “At a moment 
such as this, when, owing to the fos of Austria and Bulgaria, the Near Eastern 
question has once more reached a critical stage, thanks are due to any competent 
writer who may make an honest attempt to throw light on what is taking place 
in South-Eastern Eu in what ns soever his personal arenes may lie.” 

The author descr: his work as a oper of an ge og into the racial and 
religious ow? we a, owe i d undertak en ae aos Prange J 5 ae nite 

ugh Mr ’s im ity ma; 1 , for sympa 

are avowedly Greek, he has taken pp Pmg hey to collect first-hand evidence from sources 
overlooked by previous enquirers. a pirccbaile visited and some thirty 
Pp ive of seven or eight nationalities to obtain information on the 
relative strength of the different races and creeds and their educational progress. 
The inhabitants of almost as many towns and villages have been questioned under 
circumstances that forded some chance of eliciting their real experiences and 
sentiments. The leaders of Greek bands have given accounts of their 3s with 
considerable candour; and s report is inclu written we & French larmery 
officer to his superior, which contains a eer y, vivid and circumstantial descrip- 
tion of an operation by Turkish tr against the Komitadjis. 

New light is th throws, by ‘him onthe ae cane he We re s and of 
the Viachs, the Sultan’s communication the author will be read with interest, 
poh es Upward’s remarks on the Turkish revolution are of particular value at the 





nt time. 
The Bi Rivalry of Russia and England in Central Asia (Couepansectso Poccin a 
Anraig Bb Cpeanel Asin). By M. Grulev. 380 pp., with 3 maps (1 coloured). 8vo, 
St. Petersborg. ‘999. V. Berezoveki. 6/3. 


The anthor served for 14 years on the General Staff in Central Asia and the 


Far 
The professed object of this book is to educate Russian public opinion to some 
grasp of the danger of a forward policy in Central Asia. at expert opinion has 











cuties 








8vo. 
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undergone a atts pre as a result of the disastrous outcome sy the ons ratteg of paveptere 
recent war. 
Branch and the foun of the Termes Post is now 


last two 
appeal is made to , J Russian Government to Bae ol te traditional polic: and to 
content itself with the development of the resources of Russian sae ean where 
while money the Rg ames cotton producing district of the Empire, is t roads, 
been squandered on works of purely strategic object’ ‘like the 


mt B a matter for regret, in view of the laudable object of the book, that the 
— in these last chapters has not fairly stated and faced the main problem. 
He contents himself by proving by means of copious extracts from an Engl writer 
that he Indies Indian Empire cannot be conquered by an expeditionary force equipped with 


_ first "Tsinore contain much of interest. 


with pat oo —- to cause the British to detach from their main front. He 
bases this opinion on the supposed direct Shaestion between the first ccoupation of 
the yous y Russia and the general revolt | the frontier tribes in 1897. 

A gloomy picture is drawn of the State of Bokhara. Russian protection, limited 
by the policy of non-interference in civil administration, has proved an unmitigated 
—_ Daring the 36 years the OF ages seg has lasted the condition of the country 

| Aaagylr steadily worse. people are nereaans to rebel against the over- 
tonal ion of a government whieh upported by the Russian garrisons at Charjul, 
Kerki and Termez. Meanwhile the revenue is wasted by the Amir in maintaining a 
useless army and squandered by the district officials in large studs of Arab horses 
and enormous harems. 

The author thinks that a Russian railway through Persia to the Gulf would on} 
be of value to Russia if she had command of the seal Under present conditions FA 
would be a convenience merely for British trade. He advocates the continuation of 
the line from Julfa by Tabriz, Teheran and Meshed to Kushk. It is stated that the 
miserable conditions now ruling in Persia cause the long-suffering people to pray for 
peng intervention. “In a senelt through the bazaars of Teheran, the continual 
pat J “1 yy aleslan is heard:—‘O Allah when will there be an end to all thie? When 

s come?’ And the cry grows daily louder and more persistent.” 
The pb .. is unable to believe that the present policy of co-operation in Persia 
can last long, though the “two European Powers now seem to be impartial spectators 
imbued with mutual official trust.” It will be news to English readers that some of 
bk ny og of the Indo-European Telegraph Company in Persia are officers of the 
ndian Army 

Similarly the information regarding India is often inaccurate. We read that the 

_ Indian Government quarrelled with the Loy pee of Kashinir in 1895, and took over 
the government of the country. The Civil and yay? | Gazette is quoted as ‘‘ the 
—— official organ of the Commander-in-Chief in India.” 

ith regard to our military policy towards the frontier tribes the writer says: 
“ The more sage ines fight with Pihe nglish the keener does their taste for rebellion 
become. They willingly take up arms once more and use Paneer experience to foment 
disaffection among tribes less experienced and lese decided in character.’ 

The map of Central Asia is clear but inaccurate. 


The United States as a World a4 By A. C. Coolidge. 385 pp. 


New York, 1908. Macmillan. 
The author begins by pointing out how, in the last quarter of the XIXth century, 
a new situation with a far wider horizon gradually attracted the attention of writers 
and statesmen, and how, a and — eens. there ensued a soramble 
not already rongly he 


He then goes on to discuss how ces in science have caused mere mass to 
count in a way which & never did before. Attention is called to the fact, that. 
though a dhoenslay of climates and conditions is a source of strength to a world 
Power, yet s state which is to hold together must have unity of some kind in ite 
essenti parte, whether of race, of sentiments, or of common interests. 

Next comes sn interesting description of the formation and growth of the 
United States of America. and it is shown how different might have been the 
results had the main physical features, on the North American Continent, run in 
| a directions to what th they do. The feeling ogee expansion which was felt 
by the majority of Americans up to the time of the war with Spain is then 

touched on, and from this the author goes on to di the ation of national 
and immigration. The characteristics shown by the immigrants from different — 
countries are described, and the facility, or otherwise, with which each class has 

iteelf to the conditions in the United States of America are shown 

Following this, race questions are Sue we and it is pointed ont how complicated 
these are, and how the Negro question m resent to the United States of America, 
in the future, a problem the solving ot ich will be very difficult. The Monroe 
bate oy fe ey with Spain, the scquisition of colonies, and the Philippine question 
are then 

In the succeeding chapters the hog 4 gives a brief sketch of the relations 
pm — neggy in the past between the United States of America and each of the 

d discusses, from both — of view, the various questions which 
fret ed to to ill- feelin in the past, and which may possibly do so in the future. 
Some of the subjects discussed in the opening Chapters are so similar in nature 
to those be gre must vitally affect the future of our Empire, as to make these 
Chapters of especial interest to British readers. 
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NAVAL. 
Germany’s Fleet in Battle (Deutschland’s Flotte im Kampf). By Capt. 
Graf Bernstorif,; German Imperial. Navy: 208 pp. 8vo. Minden and 





LJ 
Leipzig, 1909. Wilhelm Kohler. 3/-. 

The writer conceives a war between Germany and Great Britain, brought about i 
by the government of the latter country presenting an ultimatum ng that 
Germany should abandon her position in the triplice and offering in return certain 

uarantees as regards the North Sea and Baltio littorals and integrity of the 

rman Protectorates. g z 

The German government answers by i war, which declaration is 
preceded by the despatch of mine ships the English Channel and a submarine i 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. Much go ty is done to British war shipping by these 
means, and in the great naval battle which takes place off Heligoland between the 
two belligerents, the British Navy is defeated and the remnants seek shelter in 
British norte, pursued by the Lay ag German fleet. An allied Power to Great Britain, 
presumably France, interposes her fleet between thé fiying British ships and their 
pursuers and so prevents the utter downfall of Great <ritain. . 

The story is Lr ge - md told and, written by an ofticer the active list of 
the German Imperial Navy, it is possible that his ideas regarding the extensive 
= of ioe and submarines in war reflect those of the German naval authorities on 

e subject. 


mena ST 





CAVALRY. ux 
Duties of Cavalry, a Handbook for Officers (Der Kavalleriedienst, ein j 
Handbuch fiir Offiziere). By Lieut.-Gen. G. v. Pelet-Narbonne. Vol. I.— i 
Duties of Cavalry in Peace. (Der Kavalleriedienst im Frieden.) 493 & : | 
with numerous woodcuts in the text. 8vo. Berlin, 1909. Mittler. -. i 
This well-known writer on cavalry topics has now brought out a sixth edition Z 
of this valuable and instructive book, corrected and brought up to date in accordance 
with the most recent training and technical regulations. 
Part I. of the work deals in detail with discipline, duties in garrison and interior 
economy. In Part II. all questions pertaining to stable management, shoeing, 
conformation of the horse and veterinary matters are fully entered into. 
‘art III. is devoted to the training of the squadron mounted and with arms, and | 
Part IV. to duties in the field. ] 
The most interesting part of the book is Part V., which takes the form of a 
pamphlet by itself of 110 pages contained in a pocket in the cover of the main 
work. This pamphlet is entitled the “ Saddle book of the Cavalry Officer” (Sattel- 
buch des Kavallerie Offisiers) and contains extracts from the new Field Service 
Regulations of 1908 and the Cavalry Pioneer Regulations of 1907, which are useful 
to cavalry officers, such as strength of units, march formations. lengths of columns, 
demolitions, entrenchments and bridging with the cavalry pontoon equipment. 
Field notes of the French and Russian armies are also included. 


Short Service and the Training of Cavalry for War (Le service & court 
terme et la I ge ese de la cavalerie en vue de la guerre). By Col. P. 
Silvestre, ch Dragoons (French Army). 180 pp. 8vo. Paris. 1906. 
Berger-Levrault. 3/-. i 
This book was written just before the term of service in France was reduced to 
two years for the moun arms as well as for the infantry, unlike the system 
obtaining in Germany. The author is evidently of opinion that a period of two i 
years is insufficient for the training of a cavalry soldier, and more especially so in j 
the case of a non-commissioned cer, but he urges the necessity of making the i 
best of a bad job, and tries to show how to employ the two available years to the 
best Be vantage. 
e volume contains good chapters on the moral education of the men, and on 
the methods of command, discipline. and instruction. In discussing the question of i 
tactics, with special reference ted di ted work, author’s views i 
appear to be thoroughly sound; whilst fully acknowl the importance of dis- | 
mounted action, and .< ite —- carefull and ey, learned, 
he rye eee the supreme imporance o: mounted work and shock os, and says i 
he the first duty of cavalry is to make the best use of the fact that they are 
rsemen. i 
Though written mainly as a guide for the French Army, with s view to enabling i 
best use of their | 
| 








the cavalry to make the of two years’ service, the work 
contains much that is useful and worth g by those interested in the mounted 
branches of the service. 





Cavalry and the System of 2 years’ Service (La cavalerie du service de 
deux an. Be General de Nein 37 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. 
5d. 


The author points out that the réle of ca , though entirely changed, is as 
important as ever, while it is difficult to effectively train cavalry in two years. He 
considers modern war to depend to s great extent on railways, and of these cavairy 
is the most powerful enem 

He then discusses pci A and mounted infantry, and while admitting the constant 
necessity for cavalry to use fire Frwy in order to carry out their object, thinks 
that there is no reason to confuse their action with that of mounted inf: 

Examples are drawn from the Franco-German War, South Africa, Manchuria and 
Morocco to show that the day of shock tactics is past. 


(To be continued.) 























TERRITORIAL FORGES EXHIBITION 


(In connection with the International Sports Exhibition), 


Royal Agricultural Hall, London, N. 
May 8 to 3I, 1909. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE AND A STRONG 
HON. ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
The Exhibition will be of widespread interest to all who are connected 
with the work of the Territorial Forces. It will include the most 
complete display of 


EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES 


that has ever been gathered together under one roof, including sections 
especially devoted to each branch of the Territorials. 


Military Competitions 


OPEN ONLY TO MEMBERS OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCES AT THE EXHIBITION. 


A VERY EXTENSIVE PROGRAMME OF SPORTS HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED, INCLUDING 


GYMNASTICS, 


Under the direction of the National Society of Physical Education, the 
National Physical Recreation Society, and of ‘‘ Health and Strength.” 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 
The National Rifie Association§have arranged to hold 
their Miniature Rifle Meeting at this Exhibition, 
the large Gilbey Hall being devoted to this purpose, 


BOWLS PAGEANT. 


Competitions in Indoor Games, such as Indoor Base Ball, Vigoro, etc., 

well suited for adoption in armouries and the like as physical recreations ; 

Cricket, Football, Cycling, Gymkhanas, Indoor Bowls, Billiards, Ring 
Golf. etc. 





Full particulars of all the Competitions may be had of the 


Organising Managers, 
SMITH & BRIDGES, 
Balfour House, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 

















Mr. €. Carlisle, D).A. ccantab.), 


AND 


Daior D). b. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 


5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE, AUGUST, 1908. 





The following Officers, whose names are arranged in regimental order, were successful from us at the 
recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College 


Capt. A. F. Home, 11th Hussars. 

» J. Knowles, 15th Hussars. 

» ©. R. Newman, Royal Field Artillery. 

» P.&E. Lewis, Roval Field Artillery. 

» M.H.C. Bird, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
. G. Fuller, Royal Engineers. 

. Frith, Royal Engineers. 
- Mudie, Royal Scots. 
. B. Vesey, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
. A. Thomson, Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ent. 
. Humphreys, Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Robertson, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

ae Alexander, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Lieut. A. P. Wavell, Royal Highlanders. 
Capt. H. C. Johnson, D.S.0., Kings Royal Rifle 
Corps. 
R. M. Tyler, Durham Light Infantry. 

Lieut. A. J. McCulloch, Highland Light Infantry. 
Capt. L. C. Sprague, Royal. Irish Rifles. 
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WOOLWICH. 
November, 1908. 
7th .  « C.E.R.POTTINGER ... 6,800 
16th .. A.T. H. HAYES ee 
32nd R. BLEWITT 
43rd F.W. B. WILSON 
_ ee Te 4 W. THIELE  * 
_ ot e s | LEVENTHORPE oe 8,300 
pint 1908. 
Third ... wo Bi, —— . 7,629 
22nd Hs .. L. F. PAGE . 6,564 
23rd Soo > ee w FRANKLYN |... 6,559 
29th a «. G. A.CAMMELL ... -. 6,437 


Capt. L. F. Rennv, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
Lieut. C. M. Davies, Rifle Brigade. 
Capt. R. D. Barbor, Army Service Corps. 
» ©. L. Norman, M.V.O., Indian Army. 
» G.L. Pepys, Indian Army. 


The following obtained Nominations: 


Major S. R. Kirby, 6th Dragoon Guards. 

Capt. R. Hutchison, llth Hussars. 
os althrop, Royal Field Artillery. 
,, and Bt. Maj.A. J.Turner, Royal Field Artillery. 
» and Bt. Maj. c. B. Thomson, Royal Engineers. 
» and Bt. Maj. A. J.G. Moir, Royal Scots. 
>» and Bt. Maj. A. MeN. Dyk2s, Royal Lancaster 

Regiment. 

» A.D. Green, D 8.0., Worcestershire Regiment. 
ee = “ anaes D.S.O., Royal West Kent Regi- 


— * L. Knight, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


SANDHURST. 
November, 1908. 
CAVALRY. 
3rd ie .. J.-A. BATTEN-POOLL ... 4,464 
INFANTRY. 
7th a .. C. F, RYDER... nae «-- 5,300 
49th axe .. J.G. HALSTED _... +. 4,254 
64th vee .. M.A.S. COUSINS... ooo 4,108 
68th pee .. A. E. MAITLAND ... +» 4,087 
69th a oe (DCE BRANT... § .... 4,068 
74th ee i ee 


— ove . C,G. HUME oe « 2,€69 





INDIAN POLICE (JUNE, 1907), 


Tete... 3. W. tee. 


6,886 | 27th ... 


H. W. Waite jes. oo DPVOO 





ARMY QUALIFYING (1908). 
FIFTEEN WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM US. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION (1908). 


Douglas Scott, Kent Artillery. 

J. L. Longstaffe, Ist Lancashire R.F.R.A. 

D. G. Gunn, 3rd P.W.O. West Yorkshire Regt. 
A. L. Cooper Key, 5th Middlesex Regiment. 
W. C. Loder Symonds, Lancashire Fd. Artillery. 


| R. G, Atkinson, West Surrey Regiment. 


| R. W. Leach, Cambridge Volunteers, 


A. Donaldson, Cambridge. 
| G. W. Courtney, Cork R.G.A. 
N. L. H. Clarke, 3rd Bn. Lincolnshire Regt. 








SCHOOL OUTFITS ee | HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 


Underwear 


oo AT .. Boots COMFORTABLE HOME, 
Moderate Charges Hose am with Tuition in 
FROM FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, LTD., Mie a ate 


65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Language leave and 


ESTABLISHED SEVENTY YEARS. others by a German lady 
(highly recommended). 











Assortments forwarded on approval to any part of 


he country. ss sc 
Appointments kept in London & Suburbs free of charge. Add ress, MI M. Fl H ER, 
ee a and ge post mer” . Rohrbacher-Strasse, 50, 
e ** Wear-Resistin abrics (Regd.)—Specialit 
for Bous’ Haed Wear. 8 Pp y Heidelberg, Germany. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 


Promotion Examinations. 


MESSRS. S. S. & Co. beg to call the attention of Officers to their 
Special Campaign Series, specially designed to meet the requirements 
of Officers preparing for Promotion Examinations. The Series are 
all got up in similar style, all copiously supplied with Maps and Plans, 
and are sold at the uniform price of &s. net each. 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS IN MAY, 1909. 


From Saarbruck to Paris. Grant’s Campaign in Vir- 
By Lieut.-Col. Sisson PRATT. With ginia,1864 (The Wilderness Cam- 
Ten Sketches and Maps. paign). By Capt. VAUGHAN-SAWYER. 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS IN NOVEMBER, 1909. 


The Campaign in Manchuria. From Saarbruck to Paris. By 
Down to the Battle of Liao Yang. | Lieut.-Col. SISSON PRATT. 
By Captain F. R. SepGwick, R.F.A. | 


FOR THE EXAMINATIONS IN MAY, 1910. 


The Valley. Campaign and other Operations in Virginia, 
1861-1862. By Major G. W. Repway (in preparation). 


Dictionary of Battles. By T. B.HARBOTTLE. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. Ltd., 25, High St., Bloomsbury,W.C. 














7 All APPLICATIONS for 
Cunliffe, Russell «Co. | jovertisement space 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, in THIS JOURNAL 
Municipal, Land, Bank and other . . SHOULD BE MADE To , 


Bonds or Debentures issued by , 
responsible public bodies on the The Sole Advertisement Contractor, 








Continent. 
Best-known experts and _ largest C. GitBERT-Woon, F -R.G.S., 
Dealers in this form of Security in DACRE HOUSE, and 
eset sg css GRANVILLE HOUSE, 
No connection with any other Firm, ARUNDEL STREET 
SOLE ADDRESS SINCE 1890: STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
10 & 12, Place de la Bourse, PARIS. TELEPHONES—4680 Gerrard. 





Reg’d. Tel. Address: “CUNRUSSELL, Parts.” TELEGRAMS—“ Gilberwood, London.” 

















WHY HAVE 





THE 


Russo-J apanese 


WHEN W 
‘ CLIMAX’ Lawn Sand ar. 


Not only Kills the Weeds, but also Pro- @ Prepared in the Historical Section 
ich 


duces a ae Fine ri of the German General Staff. 


Prices, Carriage Paid: 7 Ibs., 2s.; 14 !bs., 3s. 6d.; 








28 Ibs., 6s.; } cwt. 11s.; 1 cwt. 20s.; 5cwt. 90s. Authorised Translation by 
28 Ibs. will dress 100 sq. yards. KARL von DONAT. 
Send to-day for Catalogue of Garden Helps to 





27 & 29, CRANMER ST., LIVERPOOL. 








Vol. I. THE YALU. (With Nine 
Appendices and Six Maps.) 
Price 10/6 net, [Ready 
IL WA-FAN-GOU AND 
ACTIONS PRELIMIN- 
ARY TO LIAO-YAN. 
(With Four Appendices and 





” 





THIS ANIMAL IS EXTINCT. in te Ready 
And those Slugs, Wireworms, Woodlice, Ants, » Il, BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN. 
uct other Insect Pests in your Garden will also [/n the Press 
become Extinct, if you use Pe). PORT ARTHUR. 
‘“AZLPYPH oO Lt.” [Zn preparation 
Ibs., 2s. ; 11 Ibs., 3s.; 28 Ibs., 5s. : 3 ewt., 8s. 6d.; 
1 cwt., 15s.: 5 wt. , 75s. : 
Sample tin, bs ropy ofo yur Cata'ogue of Garden London : 
px. ls... post free. 
27 & 29, CRANMER ST., LIVERPOOL. HUGH REES, Ltd., 119, Pall Mall, S.W. 























The Journal of the Royal Artillery. 


Tuis Journal, which was Sockmney known as the “ Proceedings” of the R.A. 
Institution, contains articles and information on Artillery matters, some 
highly technical and some general. Articles on general Military topics 
also appear. 

In the Translations and Précis, which are an important feature, an attempt is 
made to keep up with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 

All members of the Royal Artillery Institution receive the Journal. 

Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Special Reserve, Territorial Force 
and Colonial Permanent Forces can receive this Journal post free on 
application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at an annual subscription 
of 20s. 


WOOLWICH: ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 


Sold by Messrs. DULAU & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, postage extra. 


Sole Advertisement Contractor, C. Gilbert-Wood, Dacre House and 
Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegrams :—* GiLBERWooD, Lonpon.” Telephone :—4680 Gerrard. 



































S. FISHER, Lro. 188, STRAND 


" Kwikchange.” 


Fisher’s Last New 


SUIT CASE 


Sole Leather. 
New Principle. 
Extra Light. 
Extra Strong. 

































_ BAGS. 


This 
Special 
Kit 

Bag, 


All latest 
improvements. 
Full size, 24 in, 


£5 15 0 











FISHER'S 
” EIFFEL.” 


£5 to £100 


This Case 
£23 
Silver 
Fittings, 
Ivory f 
Brushes. | | § 
ay 





CATALOGUES 
FREE. 
iy 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188, STRAND, LONDON. 
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“ BELLUM ” 


a new system of conducting 


THE WAR GAME® .. 


as adopted by the Army in India. oO: 
The game is simple, adaptable to any size of force, to any country, 
and cheap. 
This game can be inspected at our Stand Arcade 
No. 17 at the Territorial Forces Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, until May 3lst. 


(Prospectus sent on application ) 


NEW BOOKS: 


MILITARY CYCLISTS’ VADE MECUM. 
By Capt. A. H. Trapmann, Adjutant 25th (C. of L,.) Cyclist Bn., The London Regt. 300 pages. 
Indispensable to Cyclist Officers. Invaluable to Cyclist N,C.O’s. Post free, 1s. 
SQUADRON DRILL SIMPLIFIED. 
By Captain H. Maddick, sth R. I. Lancers. This book, the first of its kind for Cavalry Drill, will 
fill a long-felt want among young officers and N.C.O.’s of cavalry and yeomanry. It is tully 
illustrated by carefully drawn diagrams to scale, and the author explains in simple language as 
well, the exact positions, intervals and distances of troop leaders, centre guides, flank guides, etc,, 
before and during the movement and when it is complete. Post free, 18. 7d. 
Il. T. SELF-INSTRUCTOR CARDS, OR DRILL MADE EASY. 
By Major K. Dunolly. A set of 60 Cards which can be used like ordinary playing cards. They 
enable anyone to become word perfect, and quick to act without the aid of instructor or 
troops. Post free, 1s. 2d. 
THE iNDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. 
A sketch of the principal Military Events, with five large scale Maps. By Capt. F. R. 
Sedgwick, R.F.A. Post free, 56. 4d. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR ON LAND. 
A brief account of the strategy and grand tactics of the war (Second Edition). By Capt. F. R. 
Sedgwick, R.F.A. aa Fe Post free, 3e. 10d. 
THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 1870-71. = (From 15th July to 18th August, 1870.) 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. Brunker. z Post free, 58. 4d. 
“A clearly defined sketch of the operations. Useful comments follow the conclusion of each 
hase of the conflict. There are ten maps in a pocket at end of book, 212 pages. There is no 
doubt that this concise, but sufficient, summary will greatly assist officers preparing themselves 
for examination.”’ # 
QUESTIONS ON FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 1870-71, with Map. 
By same Author. Post free, 1. 1d. 
LARGE SCALE SKETCH MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR, with Notes and Flags. Post. free, 26. Td 


SOME NOTES ON THE SERVICE. 
For young Officers and others. By Major E. R. Talbot. Post free, 7d. 


FORSTER, GROOM & Co., Ltd., Map Pubiteners, 15, Charing Cross, S.W. 














GAUTIER’S 
BRANDIES. 


GAUTIER FRERES, COGNAC. Estd. 1755. 
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